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LEVIATHAN   IN   CRISIS 


T*HE  peaceful  evolution  oj  institutions  depends  for  its  reali- 
zation upon  the  ability  of  men  to  agree  upon  the  purposes 
they  must  have  in  view;  their  solidarity  is  a  function  oj 
that  agreement.  And  the  agreement  must  be  more  than  a  verbal  one: 
it  must  be  daily  realized  in  the  lives  oj  average  men  and  women. 
The  signs  are  about  us  on  every  hand  that  this  agreement  is  no 
longer  possible.  We  have  moved  into  one  oj  those  critical  epochs  in 
history  where  we  have  to  re-dejine  the  fundamental  objectives  oj 
social  policy .  The  traditional  habits  oj  the  past  are  breaking  down 
before  our  eyes;  and,  with  their  breakdown,  there  comes  an  ines- 
capable challenge  to  the  social  relationships  upon  which  they  were 
based.  .  .  Once  more  we  can  see  bejore  us  the  beginning  oj  a  new 
order.  .  .  Once  more  we  have  begun  that  struggle  between  present 
fact  and  historic  idea  which  always  involves  the  remaking  oj  the 
principles  oj  government.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
political  philosophy  to  examine  the  character  of  the  State  in  its 
actuality  rather  than  in  its  idea.  It  is  not  in  what  it  claims  to  be, 
but  in  what  it  effectively  does,  that  its  real  nature  lies.  Hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  political  philosophy  has  sought  rather  to  justify 
than  to  explain;  it  has  been  eager  rather  to  safeguard  the  past  than 
to  make  possible  the  liberation  of  the  future.  An  adequate  theory  of 
politics  now  must  start,  as  its  foundation,  with  the  incompatibility 
of  the  sovereign  State  with  the  world  order  we  require.  .  .  It  will 
be  a  long  and  arduous  task  to  make  the  revelation  decisive.  All  in- 
stitutions whose  past  has  been  a  majestic  one  contain,  even  in  their 
decline,  the  power  to  delay  the  coming  of  their  successors.  They  are, 
by  our  habituation  to  ihem,  a  sort  of  prison  made  intimate,  and 
even  dear,  by  the  associations  of  an  age-long  history.  Dwelling 
therein,  to  many  of  us,  the  prospect  without  seems  vague  and  doubt- 
ful and  hard.  We  weigh  uneasily  the  price  of  escape  from  its  con- 
fines; and  the  courage  to  attempt  it  is  rare.  But  it  is  only  as  we 
make  the  effort  that  we  can  go  forward  with  hope.  For  in  no  other 
fashion  can  we  now  add  creative  dignity  to  the  human  adventure. 
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INTRODUCTION 


J 


«^|~~^or  by  art  is  created  that  great  'Leviathan'  called  a  'Com- 
monwealth' or  'State,'  in  Latin  civitas,  which  is  but  an  arti- 
ficial man,  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the 
natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended."  Thus 
three  hundred  years  ago  wrote  the  Englishman,  Thomas  Hobbes,  in 
his  Introduction  to  a  book  destined  to  exert  a  most  momentous  in- 
fluence upon  political  theory  and  practice.  Adopting  the  then  prev- 
alent idea  of  the  State  as  originating  in  an  implicit  "contract"  be- 
tween ruler  and  ruled,  Hobbes  was  the  first  to  erect  upon  that 
foundation  a  plausible  philosophical  justification  for  unlimited  and 
inalienable  sovereignty  of  ruler  over  ruled,  as  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  common  men  from  their  own  savage  and  anarchic  "state  of 
nature."  Though  in  main  effect  it  thus  stoutly  fortified  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  his  "Leviathan"  contained  matter  so  offensive  to  the  upper 
hierarchy  in  Church  and  government  of  seventeenth  century  Eng- 
land that  at  Oxford,  in  1683,  the  Convocation  caused  his  book  to  be 
publicly  burned.  As  usual  in  such  demonstrations  of  official  fatuity, 
Hobbes's  ideas  proved  less  combustible  than  the  printed  paper  which 
recorded  them;  and  throughout  the  intervening  centuries  his  theory 
of  absolute  State  sovereignty  everywhere  took  sturdy  root  and 
flourished — to  the  incalculable  and  (in  our  own  time)  the  well-nigh 
fatal  misfortune  of  mankind. 

It  is  of  course  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  State  with  State  that 
this  theory,  still  the  holy  of  holies  in  every  national  tabernacle,  is 
responsible  for  the  most  catastrophic  or  at  any  rate  the  most  con- 
spicuous evil,  and  has  been  the  most  inexorably  maintained.  Indeed, 
the  sovereign  State  as  an  agency  of  purely  internal  association,  organ- 
ization, and  control  has  never  proved  a  rigidly  static  affair,  but  from 
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the  beginning  has  undergone  a  process  of  marked  evolutionary  muta- 
tion— a  process  painfully  gradual  for  the  most  part,  though  at  times 
notably  hastened,  in  one  country  or  another,  by  revolution  or  the 
threat  of  revolution.  However  resolutely,  and  with  whatever  tempo- 
rary success,  powerful  internal  groups  or  individuals  have  sought  to 
mold  and  manage  it  for  their  own  exclusive  purposes,  however  per- 
sistently legalists  have  endeavored  to  confine  its  scope  and  functions 
within  arbitrary  definitions,  in  the  long  perspective  of  history  the 
State  is  seen  moving  always  toward  a  broader  and  freer,  a  more  in- 
clusive and  meliorative,  interpretation  as  the  dominant  symbol  or  ex- 
pression of  associative  interests  and  policies  within  the  nation.  Always 
and  everywhere  it  has  been  compelled  to  some  degree  of  continuous 
practical  readjustment  with  an  ever  expanding  range  of  human 
needs,  desires,  activities,  relationships.  It  is  this  evolutionary  process 
which  confirms  and  illuminates  Ortega  y  Gasset's  dictum:  "Not  what 
we  were  yesterday,  but  what  we  are  going  to  be  tomorrow,  joins  us 
together  in  the  State."  Only  in  relation  to  its  fellows  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere  has  the  sovereign  State  succeeded  in  holding  immutably 
and  obdurately  to  its  original  character  as  a  tyrannical  arbiter  brook- 
ing no  restraint  or  control  or  limitation,  an  irresponsible  anarchic 
force  in  a  world  of  peoples  struggling  to  attain  the  rule  of  common 
law. 

Yet  even  in  those  countries  where  internal  State  absolutism  has 
been  most  effectively  modified  and  restrained,  the  history  of  political 
government  is  for  the  most  part  a  record  of  tragic  failure.  "Man  has 
conquered  the  wild  beasts;  he  has  conquered  his  fellow-man;  he  has 
conquered  nature;  but  collectively  he  has  never  succeeded  in  govern- 
ing himself.  A  good  government  remains  the  greatest  of  human  bless- 
ings, and  no  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  it."  Such  is  the  judgment  of  that 
distinguished  prelate,  the  Very  Reverend  William  Ralph  Inge,  for 
nearly  a  quarter-century  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  But  however 
lamentably  it  has  failed  in  satisfying  basic  social  needs  and  aspira- 
tions, however  inordinately  it  has  impeded  and  impoverished  and 
decimated  its  citizenry,  however  often  and  palpably  it  has  brought 
"the  inheritance  of  desolation"  to  humanity's  "great-expecting  hopes," 
the  sovereign  State  wherever  found  has  somehow  managed  to  retain 
not  merely  the  tacit  loyalty  but  also  the  fervid  and  sacrificial  devotion 
of  its  subject  populations.  In  all  civilized  lands  it  has  been  accepted 
and  sustained  as  something  inherently  indispensable  in  the  divinely 
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preordained  nature  of  things,  something  no  less  inevitable  and  re- 
motely apart  from  human  control  than  gravitation  or  the  weather. 
Now  and  again  men  have  risen  against  an  individual  government, 
some  particular  group  in  power  whose  exactions  or  persecutions  have 
become  intolerable,  but  never  against  the  common  and  abiding 
adversary  of  mankind  in  general — the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  sort 
of  supernatural  entity  existing  apart  from  and  above  its  human 
creators  and  components,  miraculously  endowed  with  life-and-death 
powers  over  the  latter  and  with  absolute  inalienable  sovereignty  in  at 
least  all  international  relationships.  Today,  as  for  centuries  past,  that 
conception  still  universally  prevails,  the  most  zealously  and  jealously 
maintained  of  all  secular  traditions. 

Nevertheless,  almost  from  Hobbes's  time  to  the  present,  individual 
voices  of  criticism  and  protest  have  been  raised  in  every  country, 
despite  the  public  odium  and  often  the  material  penalties  of  impiety 
and  disloyalty  thus  incurred.  Within  our  own  generation,  such  voices 
have  gathered  to  a  sonorous  chorus  now  difficult  to  ignore.  But,  in 
Blake's  fine  phrase,  "the  tigers  of  wrath  are  wiser  than  the  horses  of 
instruction,"  and  far  more  persuasive  than  criticism  or  protest  has 
been  the  process  of  enlightenment  by  visible  and  includible  disaster, 
which  at  last  is  having  its  effect  upon  even  the  dullest  minds.  Groping 
uncertainly  to  its  senses  amid  the  world-wide  havoc  wrought  by  a 
ruthlessly  thorough  manifestation  of  the  totalitarian  absolute-State 
philosophy,  and  foreseeing  (however  imperfectly  as  yet)  the  fully 
fatal  consequences  of  another  such  planetary  debacle  in  the  new 
atomic-fission  era,  mankind  at  present  seems  seriously  disposed  to 
take  thought  concerning  the  glaringly  obvious  relations  of  that 
philosophy  to  the  continued  survival  of  our  species. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  simple  self-preserva- 
tion, there  are  reasons  weighty  and  compelling  enough  why  the  State- 
idea  should  now  occupy  the  forefront  of  our  most  earnest  meditation. 
Today,  as  never  before  in  history,  "all  Time's  sea  is  foam"  in  a  ferment 
of  global  revolution  and  change.  Everywhere  the  common  people  are 
emerging  from  passivity  and  demanding  or  assuming  an  active  role  in 
the  time-honored  process  of  political  and  economic  power-manipula- 
tion. If  their  purposes  can  be  read  aright,  they  seek  not  merely  or 
solely  fulfilment  of  the  "four  freedoms"  so  long  denied  to  most  of 
them,  but  also  some  authentic  and  significant  bond  of  community 
with  their  fellow-beings  in  the  human  society.  Hoary  platitudes  and 
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vacuous  metaphysics  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  assuage  or  stay  them 
as  they  begin  at  last  to  confute  Hegel's  shrewd  saying  that  "The 
people  is  that  part  of  a  State  which  does  not  know  what  it  really 
wants."  And  along  with  this  vast  new  assertion  of  elementary  human 
rights,  an  unprecedented  recent  wealth  of  scientific  invention  and 
technological  development  is  having  a  profound  effect  upon  collec- 
tive attitudes  and  relationships,  as  upon  so  much  else  besides,  making 
old  political  concepts  as  obsolete  as  the  stagecoach  and  the  hand- 
loom  of  our  forefathers.  Although  the  beneficiaries  of  ancient  privi- 
lege frantically  ply  their  brooms  on  every  shore,  a  new  tide  that 
nothing  can  stem  is  running  through  the  world.  In  such  a  time  of 
universal  transition,  the  future  of  government  and  the  State  becomes 
a  matter  of  vitally  exigent  concern,  to  be  ignored  or  evaded  only  at 
our  extreme  peril. 

Now  any  useful  or  rational  conception  of  what  the  State  might  and 
should  be  must  derive  from  clear  understanding  of  what  it  is  and  has 
been.  The  first  prerequisite  is  indicated  in  Huxley's  admonition  that 
"We  shall  never  think  rightly  in  politics  until  we  have  cleared  our 
minds  of  delusions."  Before  all  else,  we  must  cease  to  think  of  the 
State-idea  as  something;  contained  in  a  later  ark  of  the  covenant, 
deposited  on  earth  by  messengers  of  the  Almighty,  to  the  music  of 
celestial  choirs,  for  our  eternal  and  immutable  adoption.  We  must 
acquire  such  literal  mundane  knowledge  as  we  may  of  the  State's 
actual  origins  and  history,  its  actual  character  and  purposes.  We  must 
possess  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  some  sort  of  valid  judgment  as 
to  wherein  lie  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  strength,  its  evil  as  well  as 
its  virtues,  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  possibilities,  with  sole  reference 
to  those  strictly  practical  ends  for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  it 
legitimately  exists — maintaining  liberty  and  order  and  promoting  the 
common  good.  This  information,  in  properly  plain  and  realistic  state- 
ment, is  not  as  a  rule  to  be  obtained  from  conventional  treatises  and 
textbooks  on  the  subject,  which  too  often  reflect  the  pernicious 
mythical  or  semi-theological  view  of  the  State  or  else  are  so  aridly 
academic  and  technical  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  general  reader. 
And  so,  for  our  precise  earthy  comprehension  of  the  matter,  we  must 
look  mainly  to  the  occasional  rather  than  the  professional  analvsts  of 
human  institutions,  to  the  devotees  of  truth  rather  than  the  propagan- 
dists of  authority,  the  seekers  and  searchers  who  have  broken  through 
the  subtle  spell  of  "use  and  wont,"  who  are  not  awed  by  venerability 
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or  assumptions  of  supernatural  sanction,  and  who  evince  that  com- 
bination of  realism  in  thought  with  idealism  in  feeling  which  Lord 
Bryce  considered  an  essential  qualification  in  this  field. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  work  of  such  writers  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volume  have  been  garnered.  The  fifty-four  essays 
which  make  up  this  symposium  are  representative  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  illuminating  critical  thought  devoted  in  the  present 
century  to  the  institutional  State.  Their  authors  are  of  several  nation- 
alities (American,  British,  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Dutch,  East  Indian),  and  of  varying  fundamental  faith  with 
respect  to  the  means  or  methods  of  achieving  social  salvation.  Collec- 
tively they  comprise  a  cloud  of  witnesses  impressive  alike  in  author- 
ity, integrity,  and  acumen,  as  well  as  in  diversity  of  style  and  treat- 
ment. As  an  obvious  general  principle  of  selection,  preference  has 
been  given  to  the  frankly  critical  and  skeptical  over  the  traditional 
and  deferential  view  of  the  State.  Certainly  there  could  be  little  point 
to  increasing  the  already  over-abundant  supply  of  material  in  which 
the  latter  view  prevails.  The  imperative  need  today,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is  for  breaking  down  the  childish  credulity  and  complacency 
with  which  the  State  is  so  commonly  regarded,  to  pierce  the  clouds  of 
primitive  fetishism  and  mystical  tradition  which  envelop  and  obscure 
it  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to  make  plain  the  core  of  simple  tangible 
truth  concerning  its  actual  character  and  workings. 

One  can  readily  foresee  that  such  an  enterprise  will  be  regarded 
with  dark  suspicion  by  those  whose  conception  of  the  State  derives 
wholly  or  chiefly  from  a  high  school  course  in  "civics,"  supplemented 
by  the  inscriptions  on  public  buildings  and  monuments,  the  com- 
memorative oratory  of  politicians,  and  other  like  sources.  Such  per- 
sons, if  they  notice  the  present  volume  at  all,  will  be  inclined  to  say  of 
it  what  Lord  Clarendon  said  of  Hobbes's  "Leviathan"  some  three 
hundred  years  ago — "I  never  read  a  book  which  contained  so  much 
sedition,  treason,  and  impiety."  Yet  Hobbes's  central  argument  long 
since  became  trite  and  threadbare  orthodoxy,  to  which  the  present- 
day  prototypes  of  Clarendon  cling  doggedly  as  it  is  assailed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  reason.  And  so  undoubtedly,  a  century  or  three  centuries 
hence,  will  the  prototypes  of  today's  prototypes  of  Clarendon  be 
found  clinging  doggedly  to  the  then  threadbare  orthodoxies  which 
now  are  considered  "sedition,  treason,  and  impiety."  This  thought  the 
simple-minded  traditionalists,  along  perhaps  with  the  rest  of  us, 
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would  do  well  to  ponder.  Also,  and  more  directly  in  point,  they  should 
note  the  sufficiently  evident  fact  that  this  book  is  concerned  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  States  in  general,  not  (except  by  way  of  more 
or  less  incidental  reference)  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  any 
single  State  in  particular — one's  own  or  another. 

But  for  all  their  underlying  skepticism,  mild  or  mordant,  most  of 
the  physicians  assembled  here  in  clinic  have  faith  in  an  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  institutional  State,  and  together  with  their  criticism 
offer  various  proposals  for  remedial  treatment.  Some,  indeed,  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  latter.  It  is  only  the  philosophic  anarch- 
ist, the  "anarchist  of  the  word,"  who  would  effect  a  permanent  cure 
by  eliminating  the  patient.  And  with  him,  though  his  creed  possesses 
a  long-range  pragmatic  validity  not  inherent  in  any  theory  of  coercive 
government,  we  have  small  need  to  concern  ourselves  at  present. 
Everyone  but  the  most  timorous  heresy-hunter  must  surely  realize 
that  the  day  is  yet  far  distant  when  men  can  abolish  the  State  alto- 
gether and,  as  Ibsen  urged,  "make  willingness  and  spiritual  kinship 
the  only  essentials  in  the  case  of  a  union,"  or  establish,  in  Walt  Whit- 
man's words,  "Without  edifices  or  rules  or  trustees  or  any  argument, 
The  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades."  Although  in  time,  un- 
less all  past  associative  progress  is  an  illusion,  these  things  will  doubt- 
less come  about,  mankind  has  still  to  serve  a  long  and  rigorous 
novitiate  before  it  can  be  capable  or  worthy  of  dispensing  with  those 
accusing  symbols  of  its  moral  imperfection,  the  policeman  and  the 
soldier. 

The  immediate  practical  problem  confronting  us,  therefore,  calls 
for  reform,  revision,  melioration  of  the  prevailing  State-idea  and 
prevailing  State-practice.  Unless  we  are  to  go  on  as  heretofore  from 
cataclysm  to  cataclysm,  with  ever  more  appallingly  disastrous  con- 
sequences, unless  we  are  to  abandon  hope  of  achieving  the  Good 
Society  of  which  our  wisest  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  have 
dreamed,  the  still  rampant  Leviathan  of  the  sovereign  State  must 
somehow  be  curbed  and  humanized  and  brought  within  the  rule  of 
law,  under  control  of  its  master  and  creator,  Man.  It  must  renounce 
what  have  hitherto  been  its  chief  preoccupations,  the  promotion  of 
class  interests  and  the  organization  of  national  egotism,  devoting 
itself  instead  to  the  promotion  of  common  interests  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  world-wide  altruism.  It  must  slough  off  its  old  repressive  and 
restrictive  and  sanctimonious  character  at  home,  its  old  predatory  and 
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truculent  and  separatist  character  abroad,  striving  instead  to  further 
the  ideals  of  unlimited  human  community,  of  peaceful  association 
and  co-operation,  of  "joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread,"  both  within 
and  without  its  individual  confines.  Above  all,  it  must  cease  to  be  an 
active  and  abetting  partner  in  the  international  anarchy  now  prevail- 
ing, and  make  that  necessary  compromise  between  unrestricted 
liberty  and  the  common  good  which  it  has  always  so  sternly  required 
of  its  own  citizens. 

Here,  then,  in  this  volume  is  a  critical  diagnosis  of  the  devastating 
world-disease,  Leviathanitis,  more  fully  and  explicitly  and  realisti- 
cally formulated  than  between  any  other  pair  of  covers.  Here,  too,  is 
much  by  way  of  salutary  prognosis  and  helpful  therapeutic  sugges- 
tion. Once  more  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  diagnosis  is  of  chief 
immediate  importance:  the  State  of  the  future,  and  the  inevitable 
future  world-federation  of  States,  can  be  intelligently  shaped  only  by 
those  who  understand  the  State  of  past  and  present.  For  the  rest,  no 
more  apposite  generalization  could  be  found  than  these  lines  from 
"Sartor  Resartus":  "An  Editor's  stipulated  work  is  to  apprise  thee  that 
it  must  be  done.  The  'way  to  do  it' — is  to  try  it,  knowing  that  thou 
shalt  die  if  it  be  not  done.  There  is  the  bare  back,  there  is  the  web  of 
cloth;  thou  shalt  cut  me  a  coat  to  cover  the  bare  back,  thou  whose 
trade  it  is.  'Impossible'?  Hapless  Fraction,  dost  thou  discern  Fate 
there,  half  unveiling  herself  in  the  gloom  of  the  future,  with  her 
gibbet-cords,  her  steel-whips,  and  very  authentic  Tailor's  Hell,  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  it  is  'possible'?  Out  with  thy  scissors,  and  cut  that 
cloth  or  thy  own  windpipe!" 

The  selections  reprinted  here  consist  either  of  separate  essays, 
usually  in  somewhat  abridged  form,  or  of  extracts  from  books  devoted 
to  a  single  sustained  thesis  or  subject.  In  the  latter  category,  any 
relatively  brief  excerpt  must  necessarily  suffer  in  some  degree  through 
detachment  from  its  context.  But  I  have  tried  to  mitigate  this  defect 
in  as  many  cases  as  possible  by  the  choice  of  an  extract  in  which  the 
author  either  outlines  his  main  argument  or  summarizes  his  general 
conclusions.  From  all  the  selections  I  have  ventured  to  omit,  as  a  rule, 
such  secondary  matter  as  footnote  references,  long  quotations,  sen- 
tences connecting  chapter  with  chapter,  and  the  like.  Textual  omis- 
sions of  any  consequence  are  always  indicated.  I  have  also  ventured 
to  correct  a  few  obvious  errors  in  the  texts;  to  clarify  some  "blind" 
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punctuation  here  and  there;  and,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to 
capitalize  "State"  throughout  the  book,  regardless  of  varying  individ- 
ual usage  in  this  respect.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  many, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  headings  attached  to  the  selections 
are  the  editor's  rather  than  the  authors'. 

WALDO   R.    BROWNE 
Warwick,  New  York 


LEVIATHAN   IN   CRISIS 


John  Dewey 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  STATE1 


If  we  look  in  the  wrong  place  for  the  public,  we  shall  never  locate 
the  State.  If  we  do  not  ask  what  are  the  conditions  which  promote 
and  obstruct  the  organization  of  the  public  into  a  social  group 
with  definite  functions,  we  shall  never  grasp  the  problem  involved  in 
the  development  and  transformation  of  States.  If  we  do  not  perceive 
that  this  organization  is  equivalent  to  the  equipment  of  the  public 
with  official  representatives  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  we 
shall  miss  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  government.  The  wrong  place  to 
look  is  in  the  realm  of  alleged  causal  agency,  of  authorship,  of  forces 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  a  State  by  an  intrinsic  vis  genetrix. 
The  State  is  not  created  as  a  direct  result  of  organic  contacts  as  off- 
spring are  conceived  in  the  womb,  nor  by  direct  conscious  intent  as  a 
machine  is  invented,  nor  by  some  brooding  indwelling  spirit,  whether 
a  personal  deity  or  a  metaphysical  absolute  will.  When  we  seek  for 
the  origin  of  States  in  such  sources  as  these,  a  realistic  regard  for  facts 
compels  us  to  conclude  in  the  end  that  we  find  nothing  but  singular 
persons,  you,  they,  me.  We  shall  then  be  driven,  unless  we  have  re- 
course to  mysticism,  to  decide  that  the  public  is  born  in  a  myth  and 
is  sustained  by  superstition. 

There  are  many  answers  to  the  question:  What  is  the  public?  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  them  are  only  restatements  of  the  question.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  public  is  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  a- 
community-as-a-whole  is  supposed  to  be  a  self-evident  and  self- 
explanatory  phenomenon.  But  a  community  as  a  whole  involves  not 
merely  a  variety  of  associative  ties  which  hold  persons  together  in 
diverse  ways,  but  an  organization  of  all  elements  by  an  integrated 

1  From  "The  Public  and  Its  Problems,"  published  in  1927.  ( Copyright  1927  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. ) 
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principle.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  in  search  of.  Why  should 
there  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  all-inclusive  and  regulative 
unity?  If  we  postulate  such  a  thing,  surely  the  institution  which  alone 
would  answer  to  it  is  humanity,  not  the  affairs  which  history  exhibits 
as  States.  The  notion  of  an  inherent  universality  in  the  associative 
force  at  once  breaks  against  the  obvious  fact  of  a  plurality  of  States, 
each  localized,  with  its  boundaries,  limitations,  its  indifference  and 
even  hostility  to  other  States.  The  best  that  metaphysical  monistic 
philosophies  of  politics  can  do  with  this  fact  is  to  ignore  it.  Or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  a  mythical  philosophy  of  history 
is  constructed  to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  a  mythical  doctrine  of 
statehood.  The  universal  spirit  seizes  upon  one  temporal  and  local 
nation  after  another  as  the  vehicle  for  its  objectiflcation  of  reason  and 
will. 

Such  considerations  as  these  reinforce  our  proposition  that  the 
perception  of  consequences  which  are  projected  in  important  ways 
beyond  the  persons  and  associations  directly  concerned  in  them  is 
the  source  of  a  public;  and  that  its  organization  into  a  State  is  effected 
by  establishing  special  agencies  to  care  for  and  regulate  these  conse- 
quences. But  they  also  suggest  that  actual  States  exhibit  traits  which 
perform  the  function  that  has  been  stated,  and  which  serve  as  marks 
of  anything  to  be  called  a  State.  Discussion  of  these  traits  will  define 
the  nature  of  the  public  and  the  problem  of  its  political  organization, 
and  will  also  operate  to  test  our  theoiy. 

We  can  hardly  select  a  better  trait  to  serve  as  a  mark  and  sign  of 
the  nature  of  a  State  than  a  point  just  mentioned,  temporal  and  geo- 
graphical localization.  There  are  associations  which  are  too  narrow 
and  restricted  in  scope  to  give  rise  to  a  public,  just  as  there  are  asso- 
ciations too  isolated  from  one  another  to  fall  within  the  same  public. 
Part  of  the  problem  of  discovery  of  a  public  capable  of  organization 
into  a  State  is  that  of  drawing  lines  between  the  too  close  and  intimate 
and  the  too  remote  and  disconnected.  Immediate  contiguity,  face-to- 
face  relationships,  have  consequences  which  generate  a  community 
of  interests,  a  sharing  of  values,  too  direct  and  vital  to  occasion  a  need 
for  political  organization.  Connections  within  a  family  are  familiar; 
they  are  matters  of  immediate  acquaintance  and  concern.  The  so- 
called  blood-tie  which  has  played  such  a  part  in  demarcation  of 
social  units  is  largely  imputed  on  the  basis  of  sharing  immediately  in 
the  results  of  conjoint  behavior.  What  one  does  in  the  household 
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affects  others  directly,  and  the  consequences  are  appreciated  at  once 
and  in  an  intimate  way.  As  we  say,  they  "come  home."  Special  organi- 
zation to  care  for  them  is  a  superfluity.  Only  when  the  tie  has  ex- 
tended to  a  union  of  families  in  a  clan,  and  of  clans  in  a  tribe,  do  con- 
sequences become  so  indirect  that  special  measures  are  called  for. 
The  neighborhood  is  constituted  largely  on  the  same  pattern  of  as- 
sociation that  is  exemplified  in  the  family.  Custom  and  measures  im- 
provised to  meet  special  emergencies  as  they  arise  suffice  for  its  regu- 
lation. .  . 

For  long  periods  of  human  history,  especially  in  the  Orient,  the 
State  is  hardly  more  than  a  shadow  thrown  upon  the  family  and 
neighborhood  by  remote  personages,  swollen  to  gigantic  form  by 
religious  beliefs.  It  rules  but  it  does  not  regulate;  for  its  rule  is  con- 
fined to  receipt  of  tribute  and  ceremonial  deference.  Duties  are 
within  the  family;  property  is  possessed  by  the  family.  Personal 
loyalties  to  elders  take  the  place  of  political  obedience.  The  relation- 
ships of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  children,  older  and  younger 
children,  friend  and  friend,  are  the  bonds  from  which  authority  pro- 
ceeds. Politics  is  not  a  branch  of  morals;  it  is  submerged  in  morals. 
All  virtues  are  summed  up  in  filial  piety.  Wrongdoing  is  culpable  be- 
cause it  reflects  upon  one's  ancestry  and  kin.  Officials  are  known,  but 
only  to  be  shunned;  to  submit  a  dispute  to  them  is  a  disgrace.  The 
measure  of  value  of  the  remote  and  theocratic  State  lies  in  what  it 
does  not  do.  Its  perfection  is  found  in  its  identification  with  the  proc- 
esses of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  the  seasons  travel  their  constant 
round,  so  that  fields  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  sun  and  rain  produce 
their  harvest,  and  the  neighborhood  prospers  in  peace.  The  intimate 
and  familiar  propinquity  group  is  not  a  social  unity  within  an  inclu- 
sive whole.  It  is,  for  almost  all  purposes,  society  itself. 

At  the  other  limit  there  are  social  groups  so  separated  by  rivers, 
seas,  and  mountains,  by  strange  languages  and  gods,  that  what  one  of 
them  does — save  in  war — has  no  appreciable  consequences  for  an- 
other. There  is  therefore  no  common  interest,  no  public,  and  no  need 
or  possibility  of  an  inclusive  State.  The  plurality  of  States  is  such  a 
universal  and  notorious  phenomenon  that  it  is  taken  for  granted.  It 
does  not  seem  to  require  explanation.  But  it  sets  up,  as  we  have  noted, 
a  test  difficult  for  some  theories  to  meet.  Except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
freakish  limitation  in  the  common  will  and  reason  which  is  alleged  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  State,  the  difficulty  is  insuperable.  It  is 
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peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  universal  reason  should  be  unable  to 
cross  a  mountain  range  and  objective  will  be  balked  by  a  river 
current.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  for  many  other  theories.  But 
only  the  theory  which  makes  recognition  of  consequences  the  critical 
factor  can  find  in  the  fact  of  many  States  a  corroborating  trait.  What- 
ever is  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  consequences  of  associated  be- 
havior by  that  veiy  fact  operates  to  set  up  political  boundaries.  The 
explanation  is  as  commonplace  as  is  the  thing  to  be  explained. 

Somewhere  between  associations  that  are  narrow,  close,  and  inti- 
mate and  those  that  are  so  remote  as  to  have  only  infrequent  and 
casual  contact  lies,  then,  the  province  of  a  State.  We  do  not  find,  and 
should  not  expect  to  find,  sharp  and  fast  demarcations.  Villages  and 
neighborhoods  shade  imperceptibly  into  a  political  public.  Different 
States  may  pass  through  federations  and  alliances  into  a  larger  whole 
which  has  some  of  the  marks  of  statehood.  This  condition,  which  we 
should  anticipate  in  virtue  of  the  theory,  is  confirmed  by  historical 
facts.  The  wavering  and  shifting;;  line  of  distinction  between  a  State 
and  other  forms  of  social  union  is,  again,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
theories  of  the  State  which  imply  as  their  concrete  counterpart 
something  as  sharply  marked  off  as  is  the  concept.  On  the  basis  of 
empirical  consequences,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  should  occur. 
There  are  empires  due  to  conquest  where  political  rule  exists  only  in 
forced  levies  of  taxes  and  soldiers,  and  in  which,  though  the  word 
"State"  may  be  used,  the  characteristic  signs  of  a  public  are  notable 
for  their  absence.  There  are  political  communities  like  the  city-States 
of  ancient  Greece  in  which  the  fiction  of  common  descent  is  a  vital 
factor,  in  which  household  gods  and  worship  are  replaced  by  com- 
munity divinities,  shrines,  and  cults:  States  in  which  much  of  the  in- 
timacy of  the  vivid  and  prompt  personal  touch  of  the  family  endures, 
while  there  has  been  added  the  transforming  inspiration  of  a  varied, 
freer,  fuller  life,  whose  issues  are  so  momentous  that  in  comparison 
the  life  of  the  neighborhood  is  parochial  and  that  of  the  household 
dull. 

Multiplicity  and  constant  transformation  in  the  forms  which  the 
State  assumes  are  as  comprehensible  upon  the  hypothesis  proposed 
as  is  the  numerical  diversity  of  independent  States.  The  consequences 
of  conjoint  behavior  differ  in  kind  and  in  range  with  changes  in 
"material  culture,"  especially  those  involved  in  exchange  of  raw  ma- 
terials, finished  products,  and  above  all  in  technology,  in  tools, 
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weapons,  and  utensils.  These  in  turn  are  immediately  affected  by  in- 
ventions in  means  of  transit,  transportation,  and  intercommunication. 
A  people  that  lives  by  tending  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  adapts  itself 
to  very  different  conditions  than  those  of  a  people  which  ranges 
freely,  mounted  on  horses.  One  form  of  nomadism  is  usually  peaceful, 
the  other  warlike.  Roughly  speaking,  tools  and  implements  determine 
occupations,  and  occupations  determine  the  consequences  of  asso- 
ciated activity.  In  determining  consequences,  they  institute  publics 
with  different  interests,  which  exact  different  types  of  political  be- 
havior to  care  for  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  diversity  of  political  forms  rather  than  uni- 
formity is  the  rule,  belief  in  the  State  as  an  archetypal  entity  persists 
in  political  philosophy  and  science.  Much  dialectical  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  in  construction  of  an  essence  or  intrinsic  nature  in 
virtue  of  which  any  particular  association  is  entitled  to  have  applied 
to  it  the  concept  of  statehood.  Equal  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
explaining  away  all  divergencies  from  this  morphological  type,  and 
( the  favored  device )  in  ranking  States  in  a  hierarchical  order  of  value 
as  they  approach  the  defining  essence.  The  idea  that  there  is  a  model 
pattern  which  makes  a  State  a  good  or  true  State  has  affected  practice 
as  well  as  theory.  It,  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible  for  the 
effort  to  form  constitutions  offhand  and  impose  them  ready-made  on 
peoples.  Unfortunately,  when  the  falsity  of  this  view  was  perceived,  it 
v/as  replaced  by  the  idea  that  States  "grow"  or  develop  instead  of  be- 
ing made.  This  "growth"  did  not  mean  simply  that  States  alter. 
Growth  signified  an  evolution  through  regular  stages  to  a  predeter- 
mined end  because  of  some  intrinsic  nisus  or  principle.  This  theory 
discouraged  recourse  to  the  only  method  by  which  alterations  of 
political  forms  might  be  directed:  namely,  the  use  of  intelligence 
to  judge  consequences.  Equally  with  the  theory  which  it  displaced, 
it  presumed  the  existence  of  a  single  standard  form  which  defines 
the  State  as  the  essential  and  true  article.  After  a  false  analogy  with 
physical  science,  it  was  asserted  that  only  the  assumption  of  such 
a  uniformity  of  process  renders  a  "scientific"  treatment  of  society 
possible.  Incidentally,  the  theory  flattered  the  conceit  of  those  nations 
which,  being  politically  "advanced,"  assumed  that  they  were  so  near 
the  apex  of  evolution  as  to  wear  the  crown  of  statehood. 

The  hypothesis  presented  makes  possible  a  consistently  empirical 
or  historical  treatment  of  the  changes  in  political  forms  and  arrange- 
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ments,  free  from  any  over-riding  conceptual  domination  such  as  is 
inevitable  when  a  "true"  State  is  postulated,  whether  that  be  thought 
of  as  deliberately  made  or  as  evolving  by  its  own  inner  law.  Intru- 
sions from  non-political  internal  occurrences,  industrial  and  tech- 
nological, and  from  external  events,  borrowings,  travel,  migrations, 
explorations,  wars,  modify  the  consequences  of  pre-existing  associa- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  new  agencies  and  functions  are  neces- 
sitated. Political  forms  are  also  subject  to  alterations  of  a  more 
indirect  sort.  Developments  of  better  methods  of  thinking  bring 
about  observation  of  consequences  which  were  concealed  from  a 
vision  which  used  coarser  intellectual  tools.  Quickened  intellectual 
insight  also  makes  possible  invention  of  new  political  devices.  Science 
has  not  indeed  played  a  large  role.  But  intuitions  of  statesmen  and  of 
political  theorists  have  occasionally  penetrated  into  the  operations  of 
social  forces  in  such  a  way  that  a  new  turn  has  been  given  to  legisla- 
tion and  to  administration.  There  is  a  margin  of  toleration  in  the 
body  politic  as  well  as  in  an  organic  body.  Measures  not  in  any  sense 
inevitable  are  accommodated  to  after  they  have  once  been  taken;  and 
a  further  diversity  is  thereby  introduced  in  political  manners. 

In  short,  the  hypothesis  which  holds  that  publics  are  constituted 
by  recognition  of  extensive  and  enduring  indirect  consequences  of 
acts  accounts  for  the  relativity  of  States,  while  the  theories  which 
define  them  in  terms  of  specific  causal  authorship  imply  an  absolute- 
ness which  is  contradicted  by  facts.  The  attempt  to  find  by  the  "com- 
parative method"  structures  which  are  common  to  antique  and  mod- 
ern, to  occidental  and  oriental  States,  has  involved  a  great  waste  of 
industry.  The  only  constant  is  the  function  of  caring  for  and  regulat- 
ing the  interests  which  accrue  as  the  result  of  the  complex  indirect 
expansion  and  radiation  of  conjoint  behavior.  .  . 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  make  explicit  what  has  been  implied  re- 
garding the  relation  to  one  another  of  public,  government,  and  State. 
There  have  been  two  extreme  views  about  this  point.  On  one  hand, 
the  State  has  been  identified  with  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State,  having  a  necessary  existence  of  its  own,  per  se,  is  said  then 
to  proceed  to  form  and  employ  certain  agencies  forming  government, 
much  as  a  man  hires  servants  and  assigns  them  duties.  The  latter 
view  is  appropriate  when  the  causal-agency  theoiy  is  relied  upon. 
Some  force,  whether  a  general  will  or  the  singular  wills  of  assembled 
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individuals,  calls  the  State  into  being.  Then  the  latter,  as  a  secondary 
operation,  chooses  certain  persons  through  whom  to  act.  Such  a 
theory  helps  those  who  entertain  it  to  retain  the  idea  of  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  State.  Concrete  political  evils  such  as  history  exhibits 
in  abundance  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fallible  and  corrupt  govern- 
ments, while  the  State  keeps  its  honor  unbesmirched.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  State  with  government  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
mind's  eye  upon  concrete  and  observable  facts;  but  it  involves  an 
unaccountable  separation  between  rulers  and  people.  If  a  govern- 
ment exists  by  itself  and  on  its  own  account,  why  should  there  be 
government?  Why  should  there  persist  the  habits  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  which  permit  it  to  rule? 

The  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  frees  us  from  the  per- 
plexities which  cluster  about  both  of  these  two  notions.  The  lasting, 
extensive,  and  serious  consequences  of  associated  activity  bring  into 
existence  a  public.  In  itself  it  is  unorganized  and  formless.  By  means 
of  officials  and  their  special  powers  it  becomes  a  State.  A  public 
articulated  and  operating  through  representative  officers  is  the  State; 
there  is  no  State  without  a  government,  but  also  there  is  none  with- 
out the  public.  The  officers  are  still  singular  beings,  but  they  exercise 
new  and  special  powers.  These  may  be  turned  to  their  private  ac- 
count. Then  government  is  corrupt  and  arbitrary.  Quite  apart  from 
deliberate  graft,  from  using  unusual  powers  for  private  glorification 
and  profit,  density  of  mind  and  pomposity  of  behavior,  adherence  to 
class-interest  and  its  prejudices,  are  strengthened  by  position.  "Power 
is  poison"  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  best,  shrewdest,  and  most 
experienced  observers  of  Washington  politicians.  On  the  other  hand, 
occupancy  of  office  may  enlarge  a  man's  views  and  stimulate  his 
social  interest,  so  that  he  exhibits  as  a  statesman  traits  foreign  to  his 
private  life. 

But  since  the  public  forms  a  State  only  by  and  through  officials 
and  their  acts,  and  since  holding  official  position  does  not  work  a 
miracle  of  transubstantiation,  there  is  nothing  perplexing  or  even 
disturbing  in  the  spectacle  of  the  stupidities  and  errors  of  political 
behavior.  The  facts  which  give  rise  to  the  spectacle  should,  however, 
protect  us  from  the  illusion  of  expecting  extraordinary  change  to 
follow  from  a  mere  change  in  political  agencies  and  methods.  Such 
a  change  sometimes  occurs,  but  when  it  does  it  is  because  the  social 
conditions,  in  generating  a  new  public,  have  prepared  the  way  for  it; 
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the  State  sets  a  formal  seal  upon  forces  already  in  operation  by  giv- 
ing them  a  defined  channel  through  which  to  act.  Conceptions  of 
"The  State"  as  something  per  se,  something  intrinsically  manifesting 
a  general  will  and  reason,  lend  themselves  to  illusions.  They  make 
such  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  State  and  a  government  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  theories,  a  government  may  be  corrupt 
and  injurious  and  yet  "The  State"  by  the  same  idea  retain  its  inherent 
dignity  and  nobility.  Officials  may  be  mean,  obstinate,  proud,  and 
stupid,  and  yet  the  nature  of  the  State  which  they  serve  remain 
essentially  unimpaired.  Since,  however,  a  public  is  organized  into  a 
State  through  its  government,  the  State  is  as  its  officials  are.  Only 
through  constant  watchfulness  and  criticism  of  public  officials  by 
citizens  can  a  State  be  maintained  in  integrity  and  usefulness. 

The  discussion  also  returns  with  some  added  illumination  to  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  State  and  society.  The  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  individuals  to  associations — sometimes  posed  as  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  society — is  a  meaningless  one.  We  might  as  well 
make  a  problem  out  of  the  relation  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  to 
the  alphabet.  An  alphabet  is  letters,  and  "society"  is  individuals  in 
their  connections  with  one  another.  The  mode  of  combination  of 
letters  with  one  another  is  obviously  a  matter  of  importance;  letters 
form  words  and  sentences  when  combined,  and  have  no  point  or 
sense  except  in  some  combination.  I  would  not  say  that  the  latter 
statement  applies  literally  to  individuals,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  singular  human  beings  exist  and  behave  in  constant  and  varied 
association  with  one  another.  These  modes  of  conjoint  action  and 
their  consequences  profoundly  affect  not  only  the  outer  habits  of 
singular  persons,  but  their  dispositions  in  emotion,  desire,  planning, 
and  valuing. 

"Society,"  however,  is  either  an  abstract  or  a  collective  noun.  In 
the  concrete,  there  are  societies,  associations,  groups,  of  an  immense 
number  of  kinds,  having  different  ties  and  instituting  different  in- 
terests. They  may  be  gangs,  criminal  bands;  clubs  for  sport,  sociabil- 
ity, and  eating;  scientific  and  professional  organizations;  political 
parties,  and  unions  within  them;  families;  religious  denominations; 
business  partnerships  and  corporations;  and  so  on  in  an  endless  list. 
The  associations  may  be  local,  nation-wide,  and  trans-national.  Since 
there  is  no  one  thing  which  may  be  called  society,  except  their  in- 
definite over-lapping,  there  is  no  unqualified  eulogistic  connotation 
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adhering  to  the  term  "society."  Some  societies  are  in  the  main  to  be 
approved,  some  to  be  condemned,  on  account  of  their  consequences 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  them  and  be- 
cause of  their  remoter  consequences  upon  others.  All  of  them,  like 
all  things  human,  are  mixed  in  quality;  "society"  is  something  to  be 
approached  and  judged  critically  and  discriminately.  "Socialization" 
of  some  sort — that  is,  the  reflex  modification  of  wants,  beliefs,  and 
work  because  of  share  in  a  united  action — is  inevitable.  But  it  is  as 
marked  in  the  formation  of  frivolous,  dissipated,  fanatical,  narrow- 
minded,  and  criminal  persons  as  in  that  of  competent  inquirers, 
learned  scholars,  creative  artists,  and  good  neighbors. 

Confining  our  notice  to  the  results  which  are  desirable,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  all  the  values  which  are  generated 
and  maintained  by  means  of  human  associations  to  the  work  of 
States.  Yet  the  same  unbridled  generalizing  and  fixating  tendency  of 
the  mind  which  leads  to  a  monistic  fixation  of  society  has  extended 
beyond  the  hypostatizing  of  "society"  and  produced  a  magnified 
idealization  of  "The  State."  All  values  which  result  from  any  kind  of 
association  are  habitually  imputed  by  one  school  of  social  philos- 
ophers to  the  State.  Naturally,  the  result  is  to  place  the  State  beyond 
criticism.  Revolt  against  the  State  is  then  thought  to  be  the  one  un- 
forgivable social  sin.  Sometimes  the  deification  proceeds  from  a 
special  need  of  the  time,  as  in  the  cases  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel.  Some- 
times it  springs  from  a  prior  belief  in  universal  will  and  reason,  and 
a  consequent  need  of  finding  some  empirical  phenomena  which  may 
be  identified  with  the  externalization  of  this  absolute  spirit.  Then 
this  is  employed,  by  circular  logic,  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  spirit.  The  net  import  of  our  discussion  is  that  a  State  is  a 
distinctive  and  secondary  form  of  association,  having  a  specifiable 
work  to  do  and  specified  organs  of  operation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  most  States,  after  they  have  been  brought  into 
being,  react  upon  the  primary  groupings.  When  a  State  is  a  good 
State,  when  the  officers  of  the  public  genuinely  serve  the  public 
interests,  this  reflex  effect  is  of  great  importance.  It  renders  the  de- 
sirable associations  solider  and  more  coherent;  indirectly,  it  clarifies 
their  aims  and  purges  their  activities.  It  places  a  discount  upon  in- 
jurious groupings  and  renders  their  tenure  of  life  precarious.  In 
performing  these  services,  it  gives  the  individual  members  of  valued 
associations  greater  liberty  and  security:  it  relieves  them  of  hamper- 
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ing  conditions  which  if  they  had  to  cope  with  personally  would 
absorb  their  energies  in  mere  negative  struggle  against  evils.  It 
enables  individual  members  to  count  with  reasonable  certainty  upon 
what  others  will  do,  and  thus  facilitates  mutually  helpful  co-opera- 
tions. It  creates  respect  for  others  and  for  one's  self.  A  measure  of 
the  goodness  of  a  State  is  the  degree  in  which  it  relieves  individuals 
from  the  waste  of  negative  struggle  and  needless  conflict,  and  con- 
fers upon  them  positive  assurance  and  re-enforcement  in  what  they 
undertake.  This  is  a  great  service,  and  there  is  no  call  to  be  niggardly 
in  acknowledging  the  transformations  of  group  and  personal  action 
which  States  have  historically  effected. 

But  this  recognition  cannot  be  legitimately  converted  into  the 
monopolistic  absorption  of  all  associations  into  "The  State,"  nor  of  all 
social  values  into  political  value.  The  all-inclusive  nature  of  the  State 
signifies  only  that  officers  of  the  public  (including,  of  course,  law- 
makers) may  act  so  as  to  fix  conditions  under  which  any  form  of 
association  operates;  its  comprehensive  character  refers  only  to  the 
impact  of  its  behavior.  A  war,  like  an  earthquake,  may  "include"  in 
its  consequences  all  elements  in  a  given  territory;  but  the  inclusion 
is  by  way  of  effects,  not  by  inherent  nature  or  right.  A  beneficent  law, 
like  a  condition  of  general  economic  prosperity,  may  favorably  affect 
all  interests  in  a  particular  region,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  whole  of 
which  the  elements  influenced  are  parts.  Nor  can  the  liberating  and 
confirming  results  of  public  action  be  construed  to  yield  a  wholesale 
idealization  of  States,  in  contrast  with  other  associations.  For  State 
activity  is  often  injurious  to  the  latter.  One  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  States  has  been  the  waging  of  war  and  the  suppression  of  dis- 
sentient minorities.  Moreover,  their  action,  even  when  benign,  pre- 
supposes values  due  to  non-political  forms  of  living  together  which 
are  but  extended  and  re-enforced  by  the  public  through  its  agents. 

The  hypothesis  which  we  have  supported  has  obvious  points  of 
contact  with  what  is  known  as  the  pluralistic  conception  of  the  State. 
It  presents  also  a  marked  point  of  difference.  Our  doctrine  of  plural 
forms  is  a  statement  of  a  fact:  that  there  exists  a  plurality  of  social 
groupings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
prescribes  inherent  limits  to  State  action.  It  does  not  intimate  that 
the  function  of  the  State  is  limited  to  settling  conflicts  among  other 
groups,  as  if  each  one  of  them  had  a  fixed  scope  of  action  of  its  own. 
Were  that  true,  the  State  would  be  only  an  umpire  to  avert  and 
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remedy  trespasses  of  one  group  upon  another.  Our  hypothesis  is 
neutral  as  to  any  general,  sweeping  implications  as  to  how  far  State 
activity  may  extend.  It  does  not  indicate  any  particular  polity  of 
public  action.  At  times,  the  consequences  of  the  conjoint  behavior  of 
some  persons  may  be  such  that  a  large  public  interest  is  generated 
which  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  laying  down  conditions  which  involve 
a  large  measure  of  reconstruction  within  that  group.  There  is  no  more 
an  inherent  sanctity  in  a  church,  trade  union,  business  corporation, 
or  family  institution  than  there  is  in  the  State.  Their  value  is  also  to 
be  measured  by  their  consequences.  The  consequences  vary  with 
concrete  conditions;  hence  at  one  time  and  place  a  large  measure  of 
State  activity  may  be  indicated,  and  at  another  time  a  policy  of 
quiescence  and  laissez  faire.  Just  as  publics  and  States  vary  with 
conditions  of  time  and  place,  so  do  the  concrete  functions  which 
should  be  carried  on  by  States.  There  is  no  antecedent  universal 
proposition  which  can  be  laid  down  because  of  which  the  functions 
of  a  State  should  be  limited  or  should  be  expanded.  Their  scope  is 
sometiiing  to  be  critically  and  experimentally  determined. 


Franz  Oppenheimer 

THE  STATE  AS 
A  SOCIOLOGICAL  CONCEPT1 


The  State,  completely  in  its  genesis,  essentially  and  almost 
completely  during  the  first  stages  of  its  existence,  is  a  social 
institution  forced  by  a  victorious  group  of  men  upon  a  de- 
feated group,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  regulating  the  dominion  of 
the  victorious  group  over  the  vanquished,  and  securing  itself  against 
revolt  from  within  and  attacks  from  abroad.  Teleologically,  this  do- 
minion had  no  other  purpose  than  the  economic  exploitation  of  the 
vanquished  by  the  victors. 

No  primitive  State  known  to  history  originated  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Wherever  a  reliable  tradition  reports  otherwise,  either  it  con- 
cerns the  amalgamation  of  two  fully  developed  primitive  States 
into  one  body  of  more  complete  organization,  or  else  it  is  an  adapta- 
tion to  men  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  made  a  bear  their  king 
in  order  to  be  protected  against  the  wolf.  But  even  in  this  latter  case, 
the  form  and  content  of  the  State  became  precisely  the  same  as  in 
those  States  where  nothing  intervened,  and  which  became  imme- 
diately "wolf  States."  .  . 

In  principle,  the  modern  State  is  the  same  entity  as  the  primitive 
robber  State  or  the  developed  feudal  State.  There  has  been  added, 
however,  one  new  element — officialdom,  which  at  least  will  have  this 
object,  that  in  the  contest  of  the  various  classes  it  will  represent  the 
common  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  .  .  The  form  of  the  State 
still  continues  to  be  domination,  its  content  still  remains  the  ex- 

1  From  "The  State:  Its  History  and  Development  Viewed  Sociologically"  ( 1914), 
an  authorized  translation  by  John  M.  Gitterman,  Ph.D.,  of  a  work  originally 
published  in  Germany  in  1908.  (Copyright  1914  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, 1922  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Viking 
Press,  Inc.) 
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ploitation  of  the  economic  means.  The  latter  continues  to  be  limited 
by  public  law,  which  on  the  one  hand  protects  the  traditional  "dis- 
tribution" of  the  total  products  of  the  nation,  while  on  the  other  it 
attempts  to  maintain  at  their  full  efficiency  the  taxpayers  and  those 
bound  to  render  service.  The  internal  policy  of  the  State  continues 
to  revolve  in  the  path  prescribed  for  it  by  the  parallelogram  of  the 
centrifugal  force  of  class  contests  and  the  centripetal  impulse  of  the 
common  interests  in  the  State;  and  its  foreign  policy  continues  to  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  master  class,  now  comprising  be- 
sides the  landed  also  the  moneyed  interests. 

In  principle,  there  are  now,  as  before,  only  two  classes  to  be  dis- 
tinguished: one  a  ruling  class,  which  acquires  more  of  the  total 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  people — the  economic  means — than  it 
has  contributed,  and  a  subject  class,  which  obtains  less  of  the  resultant 
wealth  than  it  has  contributed.  Each  of  these  classes,  in  turn,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  economic  development,  is  divided  into 
more  or  fewer  sub-classes  or  strata,  which  grade  off  according  to  the 
fortune  or  misfortune  of  their  economic  standards. 

Among  highly  developed  States  there  is  found  introduced  between 
the  two  principal  classes  a  transitional  class,  which  also  may  be  sub- 
divided into  various  strata.  Its  members  are  bound  to  render  service 
to  the  upper  class,  while  they  are  entitled  to  receive  service  from 
the  classes  below  them.  .  .  The  subject  class,  at  all  events,  consists 
of  petty  peasants,  agricultural  laborers,  factory  and  mine  hands,  with 
small  artisans  and  subordinate  officials.  The  "middle  classes"  are  the 
classes  of  the  transition,  composed  of  the  owners  of  large  and  medium- 
sized  farms,  the  small  manufacturers,  and  the  best-paid  mechanics, 
besides  those  rich  "bourgeois,"  such  as  Jews,  who  have  not  become 
rich  enough  to  overcome  certain  traditional  difficulties  which  oppose 
their  arrival  at  the  stage  of  intermarriage  with  the  upper  class.  All 
these  render  unrequited  service  to  the  upper  class,  and  receive  un- 
requited service  from  the  lower  classes.  This  determines  the  result 
which  occurs  either  to  the  stratum  as  a  whole  or  to  the  individuals 
in  it:  that  is  to  say,  either  a  complete  acceptance  into  the  upper  class, 
or  an  absolute  sinking  into  the  lower  class.  Of  the  transitional  classes, 
the  large  farmers  and  the  manufacturers  of  average  wealth  have 
risen,  while  the  majority  of  artisans  have  descended  to  the  lower 
classes.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  kinetics  of  classes. 

The  interests  of  every  class  set  in  motion  an  actual  body  of  asso- 
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ciated  forces,  which  impel  it  with  a  definite  momentum  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  definite  goal.  All  classes  whatever  have  the  same 
goal,  viz.,  the  total  result  of  the  productive  labor  of  all  the  denizens 
of  a  given  State.  Every  class  attempts  to  obtain  as  large  a  share  as 
possible  of  the  national  production;  and  since  all  strive  for  identically 
the  same  object,  the  class  contest  results.  This  contest  of  classes  is 
the  content  of  all  history  of  States,  except  in  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  produces  common  actions.  These  we  may  at 
this  point  disregard,  since  they  have  been  given  undue  prominence 
by  the  traditional  method  of  historical  study,  and  lead  to  one-sided 
views.  Historically  this  class  contest  is  shown  to  be  a  party  fight. 
A  party  is  originally  and  in  its  essence  nothing  save  an  organized 
representation  of  a  class.  Wherever  a  class,  by  reason  of  social  differ- 
entiation, has  split  up  into  numerous  sub-classes  with  varied  separate 
interests,  the  party  claiming  to  represent  it  disintegrates  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  into  a  mass  of  tiny  particles,  and  these  will  either  be 
allies  or  mortal  enemies  according  to  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the 
class  interests.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  former  class  contrast  has 
disappeared  by  social  differentiation,  the  two  former  parties  amal- 
gamate in  a  short  time  into  a  new  party.  .  . 

All  party  policy  can  have  but  one  meaning,  viz.,  to  procure  for 
the  class  represented  as  great  a  share  as  is  possible  of  the  total  na- 
tional production.  In  other  words,  the  preferred  classes  intend  to 
maintain  their  share,  at  the  very  least,  at  the  ancient  scale,  and  if 
possible  to  increase  it  toward  such  a  maximum  as  shall  permit  the 
exploited  classes  just  a  bare  existence,  to  keep  them  fit  to  do  their 
work,  just  as  in  the  bee-keeper  stages.  Their  object  is  to  confiscate 
the  entire  surplus  product  of  the  economic  means,  a  surplus  which 
increases  enormously  as  population  becomes  more  dense  and  divi- 
sion of  labor  more  specialized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  ex- 
ploited classes  would  like  to  reduce  their  tribute  to  the  zero  point, 
and  to  consume  the  entire  product  themselves;  and  the  transitional 
classes  work  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  reduction  of  their  tribute 
to  the  upper  classes,  while  at  the  same  time  they  strive  to  increase 
their  unrequited  income  from  the  classes  underneath. 

This  is  the  aim  and  the  content  of  all  party  contests.  The  ruling 
class  conducts  this  fight  with  all  those  means  which  its  acquired 
dominion  has  handed  down  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  ruling 
class  sees  to  it  that  legislation  is  framed  in  its  interest  and  to  serve 
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its  purpose — class  legislation.  These  laws  are  then  applied  in  such 
wise  that  the  blunted  back  of  the  sword  of  justice  is  turned  upward, 
while  its  sharpened  edge  is  turned  downward — class  justice.  The 
governing  class  in  every  State  uses  the  administration  of  the  State 
in  the  interest  of  those  belonging  to  it  under  a  twofold  aspect.  In  the 
first  place,  it  reserves  to  its  adherents  all  prominent  places  and  all 
offices  of  influence  and  of  profit,  in  the  army,  in  the  superior  branches 
of  government  service,  and  in  places  on  the  bench;  and  secondly,  by 
these  very  agencies,  it  directs  the  entire  policy  of  the  State,  causes 
its  class  politics  to  bring  about  commercial  wars,  colonial  policies, 
protective  tariffs,  legislation  in  some  degree  improving  the  conditions 
of  the  laboring  classes,  electoral  reform  policies,  etc.  As  long  as  the 
nobles  ruled  the  State,  they  exploited  it  as  they  would  have  managed 
an  estate;  when  the  bourgeoisie  obtain  the  mastery,  the  State  is 
exploited  as  though  it  were  a  factory.  And  the  class  religion  covers 
all  defects,  as  long  as  they  can  be  endured,  with  its  "don't  touch  the 
foundation  of  society." 

There  still  exist  in  the  public  law  a  number  of  political  privileges 
and  economic  strategic  positions,  which  favor  the  master  class.  .  . 
For  that  reason,  the  constitutional  fight,  carried  on  over  thousands  of 
years  and  dominating  the  life  of  the  State,  is  still  uncompleted.  The 
fight  for  improved  conditions  of  life,  another  phase  of  the  party  and 
class  struggle,  usually  takes  place  in  the  halls  of  legislative  bodies, 
but  often  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  demonstrations  in  the  streets, 
by  general  strikes,  or  by  open  outbreaks. 

But  the  "plebs"  have  finally  and  definitely  learned  that  these  rem- 
nants of  feudal  strategic  centers  do  not,  except  in  belated  instances, 
constitute  the  final  stronghold  of  their  opponents.  It  is  not  in  political 
but  rather  in  economic  conditions  that  the  cause  must  be  sought 
which  has  brought  it  about  that  even  in  the  modern  constitutional 
State  the  "distribution  of  wealth"  has  not  been  changed  in  principle. 
Just  as  in  feudal  times,  the  great  mass  of  men  live  in  bitter  poverty; 
even  under  the  best  conditions  they  have  the  meager  necessities  of 
life,  earned  by  hard,  crushing,  stupefying,  forced  labor,  no  longer 
exacted  by  right  of  political  exploitation,  but  just  as  effectively  forced 
from  the  laborers  by  their  economic  needs.  And  just  as  before  in  the 
unreformed  days,  the  narrow  minority,  a  new  master-class,  a  con- 
glomerate of  holders  of  ancient  privileges  and  of  newly  rich,  gathers 
in  the  tribute,  now  grown  to  immensity;  and  not  only  does  not  render 
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any  service  therefor,  but  flaunts  its  wealth  in  the  face  of  labor  by 
riotous  living.  The  class  contest  henceforth  is  devoted  more  and 
more  to  these  economic  causes,  based  on  vicious  systems  of  distri- 
bution; and  it  takes  shape  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  exploiters 
and  proletariat,  carried  on  by  strikes,  co-operative  societies,  and 
trade  unions.  The  economic  organization  first  forces  recognition, 
and  then  equal  rights;  then  it  leads  and  finally  controls  the  political 
destinies  of  the  labor  party.  In  the  end,  therefore,  the  trade  union 
controls  the  party.  Thus  far  the  development  of  the  State  has  pro- 
gressed in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 

Were  it  not  that  there  has  been  added  to  the  modern  State  an 
entirely  new  element,  its  officialdom,  the  constitutional  State,  though 
more  finely  differentiated  and  more  powerfully  integrated,  would, 
so  far  as  form  and  content  go,  be  little  different  from  its  prototypes. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  State  officials,  paid  from  the  funds  of 
the  State,  are  removed  from  the  economic  fights  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests; and  therefore  it  is  rightly  considered  unbecoming  for  any  one  in 
the  service  of  the  government  to  be  taking  part  in  any  money-making 
undertaking,  and  in  no  well-ordered  bureaucracy  is  it  tolerated. 
Were  it  possible  ever  thoroughly  to  realize  the  principle,  and  did  not 
every  official,  even  the  best  of  them,  bring  with  him  that  concept  of 
the  State  held  by  the  class  from  which  he  originated,  one  would  find 
in  officialdom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  moderating  and  order-making 
force,  removed  from  the  conflict  of  class  interests,  whereby  the  State 
might  be  led  toward  its  new  goal.  It  would  become  the  fulcrum  of 
Archimedes  whence  the  world  of  the  State  might  be  moved. 

But  the  principle,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  can  not  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely; and  furthermore,  the  officials  do  not  cease  being  real  men, 
do  not  become  mere  abstractions  without  class  consciousness.  This 
may  be  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that,  in  Europe  at  least,  a  participa- 
tion in  a  definite  form  of  undertakings,  viz.,  handling  large  landed 
estates,  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  means  of  getting  on  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  landed  nobility 
preponderates.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  officials  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  one  may  even  say  the  most  influential  officials,  are  subject 
to  pressure  by  enormous  economic  interests;  and  are  unconsciously, 
and  often  against  their  will,  brought  into  the  class  contests.  .  . 

For  this  reason,  as  a  rule,  the  most  efficient,  most  objective,  and 
most  impartial  set  of  officials  is  found  in  poor  States.  Prussia,  for 
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example,  was  formerly  indebted  to  its  poverty  for  that  incomparable 
body  of  officials  who  handled  it  through  all  its  troubles.  These  em- 
ployees of  the  State  were  actually,  in  consonance  with  the  rule  laid 
down  above,  dissociated  completely  from  all  interests  in  money- 
making,  directly  or  indirectly. 

This  ideal  body  of  officials  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  more  wealthy 
States.  The  plutocratic  development  draws  the  individual  more  and 
more  into  its  vortex,  robbing  him  of  his  objectivity  and  of  his  im- 
partiality. And  yet  the  officials  continue  to  fulfill  the  duty  which  the 
modern  State  requires  of  them,  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  State 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  any  class.  And  this  interest  is  preserved 
by  them,  even  though  against  their  will,  or  at  least  without  clear 
consciousness  of  the  fact,  in  such  manner  that  the  economic  means, 
which  called  the  bureaucracy  into  being,  is  in  the  end  advanced  on 
its  tedious  path  of  victory,  as  against  the  political  means.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  officials  carry  on  class  politics,  prescribed  for  them  by 
the  constellation  of  forces  operating  in  the  State;  and  to  that  extent 
they  certainly  do  represent  the  master-class  from  which  they  sprang. 
But  they  do  ameliorate  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  by  opposing 
the  extremists  in  either  camp,  and  by  advocating  amendments  to 
existing  law,  when  the  social  development  has  become  ripened  for 
their  enactment,  without  waiting  until  the  contest  over  these  has 
become  acute.  .  . 

Even  in  a  constitutional  State,  the  outer  form  of  government  is 
not  the  decisive  factor;  the  fight  of  the  classes  is  carried  on  and  leads 
to  the  same  result  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  probability  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  curve  of  development  of  the  State  in  a  monarchy 
will  be  more  sweeping,  with  less  secondary  incurvity,  because  the 
prince  is  less  affected  by  momentary  losses  of  popularity,  is  not  so 
sensitive  to  momentary  gusts  of  disapproval,  as  is  a  president  elected 
for  a  short  term  of  years,  and  he  can  therefore  shape  his  policies  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  .  . 

Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  scientifically  founded  prognosis  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  development  of  the  State?  I  believe  in  this  pos- 
sibility. The  tendency  of  State  development  unmistakably  leads  to 
one  point:  seen  in  its  essentials  the  State  will  cease  to  be  the  "de- 
veloped political  means"  and  will  become  a  "freemen's  citizenship." 
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In  other  words,  its  outer  shell  will  remain  in  essentials  the  form  which 
was  developed  in  the  constitutional  State,  under  which  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  carried  on  by  an  officialdom.  But  the  content  of  the 
States  heretofore  known  will  have  changed  its  vital  element  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  economic  exploitation  of  one  class  by  another. 
And  since  the  State  will,  by  this,  come  to  be  without  either  classes 
or  class  interests,  the  bureaucracy  of  the  future  will  truly  have  at- 
tained that  ideal  of  the  impartial  guardian  of  the  common  interests 
which  nowadays  it  laboriously  attempts  to  reach.  The  "State"  of  the 
future  will  be  "society"  guided  by  self-government. 

Libraries  full  of  books  have  been  written  on  the  delimitation  of 
the  concepts  "State"  and  "society."  The  problem,  however,  from  our 
point  of  view  has  an  easy  solution.  The  State  is  the  fully  developed 
political  means,  society  the  fully  developed  economic  means.  Here- 
tofore State  and  society  were  indissolubly  intertwined;  in  the  "free- 
men's citizenship"  there  will  be  no  State  but  only  society.  .  . 

This  prognosis  may  be  substantiated  in  two  ways,  one  through 
history  and  philosophy,  the  other  by  political  economy,  as  a  tendency 
of  the  development  of  the  State,  and  as  a  tendency  of  the  evolution 
of  economics,  both  clearly  tending  toward  one  point. 

The  tendency  of  the  development  of  the  State  Was  shown  in  the 
preceding  as  a  steady  and  victorious  combat  of  economic  means 
against  political  means.  We  saw  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  right  to 
the  economic  means,  the  right  to  equality  and  to  peace,  was  re- 
stricted to  the  tiny  circle  of  the  horde  bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood,  an  endowment  from  pre-human  conditions  of  society;  while 
without  the  limits  of  this  isle  of  peace  raged  the  typhoon  of  the 
political  means.  But  we  saw  expanding  more  and  more  the  circles 
from  which  the  laws  of  peace  crowded  out  their  adversary,  and 
everywhere  we  saw  their  advance  connected  with  the  advance  of 
the  economic  means,  of  the  barter  of  groups  for  equivalents,  amongst 
one  another.  The  first  exchange  may  have  been  the  exchange  of  fire, 
then  the  barter  of  women,  and  finally  the  exchange  of  goods,  the 
domain  of  peace  constantly  extending  its  borders.  It  protected  the 
market  places,  then  the  streets  leading  to  them,  and  finally  it  pro- 
tected the  merchants  travelling  on  these  streets. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  it  was  shown  how  the  State  ab- 
sorbed and  developed  these  organizations  making  for  peace,  and  how 
in  consequence  these  drive  back  ever  further  right  based  on  mere 
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might.  Merchants'  law  becomes  city  law;  the  industrial  city,  the 
developed  economic  means,  undermines  the  feudal  State,  the  de- 
veloped political  means;  and  finally  the  civic  population,  in  open 
fight,  annihilates  the  political  remnants  of  the  feudal  State,  and  re- 
conquers for  the  entire  population  of  the  State  freedom  and  right 
to  equality,  urban  law  becomes  public  law  and  finally  international 
law. 

Furthermore,  on  no  horizon  can  be  seen  any  force  now  capable  of 
resisting  effectively  this  heretofore  efficient  tendency.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  interference  of  the  past,  which  temporarily  blocked  the 
process,  is  obviously  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  The  international 
relations  of  commerce  and  trade  acquired  among  the  nations  a  pre- 
ponderating importance  over  the  diminishing  warlike  and  political 
relations;  and  in  the  intra-national  sphere,  by  reason  of  the  same 
process  of  economic  development,  movable  capital,  the  creation  of 
the  right  to  peace,  preponderates  in  ever  increasing  measure  over 
landed  property  rights,  the  creation  of  the  right  of  war.  At  the  same 
time  superstition  more  and  more  loses  its  influence.  And  therefore 
one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  tendency  so  marked  will  work 
out  to  its  logical  end,  excluding  the  political  means  and  all  its  works, 
until  the  complete  victory  of  the  economic  means  is  attained. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  in  the  modern  constitutional  State  all 
the  more  prominent  remnants  of  the  antique  law  of  war  have  already 
been  chiseled  out.  On  the  contrary,  there  survives  a  considerable 
remnant  of  these  institutions,  masked  it  is  true  in  economic  garb,  and 
apparently  no  longer  a  legal  privilege  but  only  economic  right,  the 
ownership  of  large  estates — the  first  creation  and  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  political  means.  Its  mask  has  preserved  it  from  undergoing  the 
fate  of  all  other  feudal  creations.  And  yet  this  last  remnant  of  the 
right  of  war  is  doubtless  the  last  unique  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of 
humanity;  and  doubtless  the  development  of  economics  is  on  its  way 
to  destroy  it.  .  . 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  distribution  of  the 
total  products  of  the  economic  means  among  the  separate  classes 
of  a  constitutional  State,  the  so-called  "capitalistic  distribution,"  from 
that  prevailing  in  the  feudal  State.  All  the  more  important  economic 
schools  coincide  in  finding  the  cause  in  this,  that  the  supply  of  "free 
laborers"  (i.e.  according  to  Karl  Marx  politically  free  and  econom- 
ically without  capital)  perpetually  exceeds  the  demand,  and  that 
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hence  there  exists  "the  social  relation  of  capital."  There  "are  con- 
stantly two  laborers  running  after  one  master  for  work,  and  lowering, 
for  one  another,  the  wages":  and  therefore  the  "surplus  value"  re- 
mains with  the  capitalist  class,  while  the  laborer  never  gets  a  chance 
to  form  capital  for  himself  and  to  become  an  employer. 

Whence  comes  this  surplus  supply  of  "free  laborers"?  The  explana- 
tion of  the  "bourgeois"  theory,  according  to  which  this  surplus  supply 
is  caused  by  the  over-production  of  children  by  proletarian  parents, 
is  based  on  a  logical  fallacy,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  known  facts. 
The  explanation  of  the  proletarian  theory,  according  to  which  the 
capitalistic  process  of  production  itself  produces  the  "free  laborers," 
by  setting  up  again  and  again  new  labor-saving  machines,  is  also 
based  on  a  logical  fallacy  and  is  likewise  contradicted  by  all  known 
facts.  The  evidence  of  all  facts  shows  rather,  and  the  conclusion  may 
be  deduced  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  oversupply  of 
"free  laborers"  is  descended  from  the  right  of  holding  landed  property 
in  large  estates;  and  that  emigration  into  towns  and  oversea  from 
these  landed  properties  is  the  cause  of  the  capitalistic  distribution. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  economic  development 
whereby  the  ruin  of  vast  landed  estates  will  be  accomplished.  The 
system  is  their  bleeding  to  death,  without  hope  of  salvation,  caused 
by  the  freedom  of  the  former  serfs — the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  cities.  As  soon  as  the  peasants  had  obtained  the 
right  of  moving  about  without  their  landlords'  passport  (German 
Freizuegigkeit) ,  there  developed  the  chance  of  escape  from  the 
countries  which  formerly  oppressed  them.  The  system  of  emigration 
created  "the  competition  from  oversea,"  together  with  the  fall,  on 
the  Continent,  of  prices  for  farm  products,  and  made  necessary  per- 
petually rising  wages.  By  these  two  factors  ground  rent  is  reduced 
from  two  sides,  and  must  gradually  sink  to  the  zero  point,  since  here 
too  no  counterforce  is  to  be  recognized  whereby  the  process  might 
be  diverted.  Thus  the  system  of  vast  territorial  estates  falls  apart. 
When,  however,  it  has  disappeared,  there  can  be  no  oversupply  of 
"free  laborers."  On  the  contrary  "two  masters  will  run  after  one 
laborer,  and  must  raise  the  price  on  themselves."  There  will  be  no 
"surplus  value"  for  the  capitalist  class,  because  the  laborer  himself 
can  form  capital  and  himself  become  an  employer.  By  this  the  last 
remaining  vestige  of  the  political  means  will  have  been  destroyed, 
and  economic  means  alone  will  exercise  sway.  The  content  of  such  a 
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society  is  the  "pure  economics"  of  the  equivalent  exchange  of  com- 
modities against  commodities,  or  of  labor  force  against  commodities, 
and  the  political  form  of  this  society  will  be  the  "freemen's  citizen- 
ship." 

This  theoretical  deduction  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  history.  Wherever  there  existed  a  society  in  which  vast  estates 
did  not  exist  to  draw  an  increasing  rental,  there  "pure  economics" 
existed,  and  society  approximated  the  form  of  the  State  to  that  of 
the  "freemen's  citizenship."  Such  a  community  was  found  in  the 
Germany  of  the  four  centuries  from  about  a.  d.  1000,  when  the  prim- 
itive system  of  vast  estates  was  developed  into  the  socially  harmless 
dominion  over  vast  territories,  until  about  the  year  1400,  when  the 
newly  arisen  great  properties,  created  by  the  political  means,  the 
robber  wars  in  the  countries  formerly  Slavic,  shut  the  settlers  from 
the  westward  out  of  lands  eastward  of  the  Elbe.  Such  a  community 
was  the  Mormon  state  of  Utah,  which  has  not  been  greatly  changed 
in  this  respect,  where  a  wise  land  legislation  permitted  only  small 
and  moderate-sized  farm  holdings.  Such  a  community  was  to  be 
found  in  the  city  and  county  of  Vineland,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  as  long  as 
every  settler  could  obtain  land,  without  increment  of  rent.  Such  a 
commonwealth  is,  beyond  all  others,  New  Zealand,  whose  govern- 
ment favors  with  all  its  power  the  possession  of  small  and  middle- 
sized  holdings  of  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  narrows  and  dissolves, 
by  all  means  at  its  command,  the  great  landed  properties,  which,  by 
the  way,  owing  to  lack  of  surplus  laborers,  are  almost  incapable  of 
producing  rentals. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  astoundingly  equalized  well-being,  not 
perhaps  mechanically  equal;  but  there  is  no  wealth.  Because  well- 
being  is  the  control  over  articles  of  consumption,  while  wealth  is  the 
dominion  over  mankind.  In  no  such  cases  are  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, or  "capital,"  "producing  any  surplus  values";  there  are  no  "free 
laborers"  and  no  capitalism,  and  the  political  form  of  these  com- 
munities approximates  very  closely  to  a  "freemen's  citizenship,"  and 
tends  to  approximate  it  more  and  more,  so  far  as  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  States,  organized  from  and  based  on  the  laws  of  war, 
permit  its  development.  The  "State"  decomposes,  or  else  in  new 
countries  such  as  Utah  or  New  Zealand  it  returns  to  a  rudimentary 
stage  of  development;  while  the  free  self-determination  of  free  men, 
scarcely  acquainted  with  a  class  fight,  constantly  tends  to  pierce 
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through  ever  more  thoroughly.  .  .  The  Middle  Ages  had  discovered 
the  system  of  free  labor,  but  had  not  developed  it  to  its  full  capacity 
or  efficiency.  It  was  reserved  for  the  new  slavery  of  capitalism  to 
discover  and  develop  the  incomparably  more  efficient  system  of  co- 
operating labor,  the  division  of  labor  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to 
crown  man  as  the  ruler  of  natural  forces,  as  king  of  the  planet.  Slavery 
of  antiquity  and  of  modern  capitalism  was  once  necessary;  now  it  has 
become  superfluous.  According  to  the  story,  every  free  citizen  of 
Athens  disposed  of  five  human  slaves;  but  we  have  supplied  to  our 
fellow-citizens  of  modern  society  a  vast  mass  of  enslaved  power, 
slaves  of  steel,  that  do  not  suffer  in  creating  values.  Since  then  we 
have  ripened  toward  a  civilization  as  much  higher  than  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  time  of  Pericles  as  the  population,  power,  and  riches  of 
the  modern  communities  exceed  those  of  the  tiny  State  of  Athens. 

Athens  was  doomed  to  dissolution — by  reason  of  slavery  as  an 
economic  institution,  by  reason  of  the  political  means.  Having  once 
entered  that  pathway,  there  was  no  outlet  except  death  to  the  popula- 
tion. Our  path  will  lead  to  life. 

The  same  conclusion  is  found  by  either  the  historical-philosophical 
view,  which  took  into  account  the  tendency  of  the  development  of 
the  State,  or  the  study  of  political  economy,  which  regards  the  tend- 
ency of  economic  development,  viz.,  that  the  economic  means  wins 
along  the  whole  line,  while  the  political  means  disappears  from  the 
life  of  society,  in  that  one  of  its  creations  which  is  most  ancient  and 
most  tenacious  of  life;  capitalism  decays  with  large  landed  estates 
and  ground  rentals. 

This  has  been  the  path  of  suffering  and  of  salvation  of  humanity, 
its  Golgotha  and  its  resurrection  into  an  eternal  kingdom — from  war 
to  peace,  from  the  hostile  splitting-up  of  the  hordes  to  the  peaceful 
unity  of  mankind,  from  brutality  to  humanity,  from  the  exploiting 
State  of  robbery  to  the  Freemen's  Citizenship. 
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The  growth  of  national  integrity  has  run  a  fairly  unnroken 
course  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  all  the  while 
gathered  vigor  and  momentum,  on  the  whole,  and  has  grown 
gradually  more  definite  in  its  aims  and  motives;  and  this  course  of 
growth  and  ripening  appears  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  yet.  As  it 
bears  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  present  inquiry,  the  spirit  ( or 
habit)  of  national  integrity  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  and 
assumed  much  of  its  distinctive  character  in  those  princely  adventures 
in  "State-making"  that  fill  the  political  history  of  early  modern  times. 
State-making  was  a  competitive  enterprise  of  war  and  politics,  in 
which  the  rival  princely  or  dynastic  establishments,  all  and  several, 
each  sought  its  own  advantage  at  the  cost  of  any  whom  it  might  con- 
cern. Being  essentially  a  predatory  enterprise,  its  ways  and  means 
were  fraud  and  force.  The  several  princely  and  dynastic  establish- 
ments took  on  a  corporate  existence,  with  a  corporate  interest,  policy, 
and  organization;  and  each  of  them  worked  consistently  at  cross- 
purposes  with  all  other  similar  corporations  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  adventure.  Among  them  were  also  principalities  of  the  Faith, 
including  the  Holy  See.  The  aim  of  it  all  centered  in  princely  do- 
minion and  prestige,  and  in  unearned  incomes  for  the  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  personnel  by  whose  concerted  efforts  the  traffic  in 
State-making  was  carried  on.  Any  one  of  these  dynastic  corporations 
could  gain  further  dominion  and  prestige  only  at  the  expense  of 
others  of  their  kind,  and  only  at  the  cost  of  their  underlying  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  loss,  damage,  decay,  or  dis- 

1  From  "Absentee  Ownership  and  Business  Enterprise  in  Recent  Times,"  pub- 
lished in  1923.  ( Copyright  1923  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  The  Viking  Press,  Inc. ) 
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comfort  of  any  one  counted  as  gain  for  the  rest;  all  gains  being 
differential  gains.  The  traffic  was  carried  on,  then  as  now,  by  warfare 
and  warlike  diplomacy;  which  always  resolves  itself  into  an  expendi- 
ture of  life  and  substance  on  the  part  of  the  underlying  population  of 
all  contending  parties.  It  was  always,  as  it  has  always  continued  to 
be,  an  enterprise  of  intimidation  which  counted  on  an  eventual  re- 
course to  arms — ultima  ratio  principum — and  the  business  was  al- 
ways, then  as  now,  worked  out  in  terms  of  mutual  damage  and  dis- 
comfort, the  outcome  being  decided  by  the  balance  of  damage  and 
loss;  the  cost  in  life  and  substance  falling,  then  as  now,  on  the  under- 
lying population,  and  the  gains  in  dominion,  prestige,  and  goods 
going  to  the  princely  establishment  and  the  kept  classes. 

This  whole  traffic  in  State-making  is  of  a  singularly  unambiguous 
character,  and  makes  a  sufficiently  notorious  chapter  of  history.  And 
the  States  which  it  made  were  such  as  it  might  be  expected  to  make. 
It  was  an  enterprise  in  mutual  defeat,  quite  unashamed.  To  the  end 
that  these  adventures  in  damage,  debauch,  and  discomfort  might  be 
carried  to  a  fitting  conclusion,  as  they  commonly  have  been,  the 
several  dynastic  corporations  claimed,  and  enforced,  an  undivided 
usufruct  of  their  underlying  populations  and  all  their  ways  and  works. 
So  this  unqualified  usufruct  of  the  underlying  population  became  a 
perpetual  and  unalienable  asset  of  the  dynastic  establishment,  by 
Grace  of  God.  In  time,  and  indeed  in  a  relatively  short  time,  by  force 
of  strict  and  unremitting  discipline  and  indoctrination  the  underlying 
population  learned  to  believe  that  this  princely  usufruct  of  their 
persons  and  property  by  Grace  of  God  was  indispensably  right  and 
good,  in  the  nature  of  things.  By  law  and  custom  the  underlying 
population  came  to  owe,  and  to  own,  an  unbounded  and  unquestion- 
ing allegiance  of  service  to  the  princely  establishment  in  whose  usu- 
fruct they  were  held.  Therefore  servile  allegiance  has  become  not 
only  a  point  of  law  but  also  a  point  of  morals  and  honor.  Such  is  the 
force  of  use  and  wont. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  these  competitive  princely  corporations 
were  always  working  at  cross-purposes  and  were  imbued  with  an 
all-pervading  spirit  of  enmity  and  distrust,  suitable  to  that  enterprise 
in  mutual  damage  and  discomfort  for  which  they  were  organized 
and  equipped;  and  in  all  this  diligent  pursuit  of  disaster  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  plain  matter  of  course  that  there  was  no  place  for  scruples 
of  any  kind.  All  is  fair  in  war  and  politics.  It  is  a  game  of  force  and 
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fraud.  There  is  said  to  be  honor  among  thieves,  but  one  does  not  look 
for  such  a  thing  among  statesmen.  And  so  this  spirit  of  dynastic  state- 
craft spread  down  and  outward  by  diffusion,  by  precept  and  example, 
throughout  the  underlying  population,  until  presently  they  were,  all 
and  several,  bound  together  in  the  service  of  their  predacious  masters 
by  an  inveterate  and  unreflecting  solidarity  of  national  conceit,  fear, 
hate,  contempt,  and  an  enthusiastically  slavish  obedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  Such  has  been  the  force  of  use  and  wont,  and 
such  is  its  institutional  residue. 

By  habituation  through  these  bleak  centuries  of  State-making,  this 
national  integrity  of  hate,  mischief,  and  distrust  has  been  ground 
into  the  texture  of  civilized  life  and  thought,  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  sovereign  facts  in  the  established  order  of  law  and  morals  in 
all  the  civilized  nations.  So  that  when  presently,  under  the  pressure 
of  altered  material  circumstances  and  consequent  altered  habits  of 
life,  a  growth  of  democratic  institutions  set  in,  the  ancient  habitual 
solidarity  of  national  conceit,  fear,  hate,  contempt,  and  servility  was 
carried  over  intact  and  unabated  into  the  ideals  of  the  democratic 
commonwealth,  where  it  is  still  treasured  as  the  essential  substance 
of  citizenship.  It  still  remains  the  chief  engine  of  dissension  and  dis- 
tress at  the  hands  of  the  national  statesmen,  whose  chief  end  of  en- 
deavor still  continues  to  be  mutual  defeat.  It  is  only  that  the  divine 
right  of  the  prince  has  passed  over  into  the  divine  right  of  the  nation. 
The  democratic  corporations  of  national  statesmen  continue  to  carry 
on  the  traffic  in  war  and  politics  on  the  same  lines  and  by  use  of  the 
same  means  and  methods  as  the  dynastic  statesmen  of  the  era  of 
State-making  in  their  time.  And  the  ways  and  means  of  it  all  is  still 
the  same  dutiful  usufruct  of  the  underlying  population,  dedicated 
to  this  use  by  their  corporate  spirit  of  national  vanity,  fear,  hate,  con- 
tempt, and  servility. 

In  the  course  of  this  era  of  State-making  the  prince  became  a 
"sovereign"  by  Grace  of  God,  with  tenure  in  perpetuity.  His  divine 
right  to  the  usufruct  of  the  underlying  population  was  worked  out 
and  established  by  help  of  the  interested  connivance  of  the  Church; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  substantial  contribution  which 
the  Church  has  made  to  the  modern  scheme  of  civil  and  political 
institutions.  The  prince  became  a  sovereign:  that  is  to  say,  all  men 
became  subject  and  abjectly  inferior  to  him,  in  the  nature  of  things; 
and  to  him,  for  no  reasoned  cause,  all  men  thereupon  owed  unques- 
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tioning  and  unqualified  obedience  and  service,  in  the  divine  nature 
of  things.  This  notion  of  "sovereignty"  is  essentially  a  proposition  in 
theological  metaphysics,  according  to  which  some  sort  of  immaterial 
superiority  is  infused  into  the  person  of  the  sovereign  by  divine  fiat, 
which  invests  him  with  an  axiomatically  authentic  personal  dominion 
over  the  underlying  population  and  all  their  ways  and  works.  The 
Freudians  would  presumably  call  it  an  inferiority  complex  with 
benefit  of  clergy. 

When  and  in  so  far  as  the  democratic  commonwealth  has  displaced 
the  monarchical  State,  this  theologico-metaphysical  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty is  conceived  by  the  experts  in  political  law  and  speculation 
to  have  passed  over  intact  to  the  nation;  so  that  the  Grace  of  God  in 
this  bearing  now  invests  the  national  establishment,  conceived  as  a 
corporate  personality,  instead  of  the  person  of  the  prince.  The  reten- 
tion of  this  princely  sovereignty  in  behalf  of  the  "sovereign  people" 
marks  the  nation  as  a  successor  of  the  dynastic  State,  chartered  to 
do  business  on  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  powers;  very  much 
as  a  modern  oil  corporation  will  take  over  all  the  powers  and  liabil- 
ities of  any  individual  promoters  whom  it  has  bought  out.  The  dem- 
ocratic nation,  therefore,  is  a  sovereign  by  Grace  of  God,  whatever 
other  blessings  it  may  enjoy.  But  the  democratic  nation  has  no  per- 
sonal existence  except  in  the  several  persons  of  its  citizens.  So  the 
experts  in  political  speculation  have  drawn  the  logical  consequence, 
to  the  effect  that  these  democratic  citizens  are  vested  with  this 
princely  sovereignty,  each  and  several,  unalienably  and  in  perpetuity. 
That  is  to  say,  these  democratic  citizens,  each  and  several,  by  Grace 
of  God  hold  sovereign  dominion  over  the  underlying  population  of 
which  they  each  and  several  are  abjectly  servile  components.  So  also 
it  should  apparently  follow  by  force  of  the  same  metaphysics  that 
each  of  these  sovereign  citizens,  being  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  underlying  population,  by  Grace  of  God  owes  unqualified 
and  unalienable  allegiance  to  his  own  person  in  perpetuity. 

All  this  seems  foolish,  of  course.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  consistency. 
And  it  was  for  a  democracy  of  this  complexion  that  the  world  once 
was  to  have  been  made  safe.  So  also  of  course  it  is  at  least  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  stretch  of  human  fantasy  could  have  designed  and 
embroidered  such  an  extraordinary  conception  of  citizen-sovereignty, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  maggoty  conceit  of  princely  divine  right 
was  ready  to  hand — an  institutional  heirloom  handed  down  to  the 
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democratic  commonwealth  from  the  days  of  the  Grace  of  God — the 
days  of  dynastic  State-making  and  princely  bishops,  when  the  Lord's 
anointed  "tore  each  other  in  the  slime"  of  political  intrigue,  while 
they  visited  upon  the  underlying  population  "the  high  justice,  the 
middle,  and  the  low." 

When  divested  of  this  metaphysical  figment  of  sovereignty  and 
divine  right,  any  national  pretensions  on  the  part  of  any  democratic 
commonwealth  become  footless  nonsense.  The  commonwealth  in 
such  a  case  would  no  longer  be  a  political  engine  to  be  turned  to 
account  for  political  traffic  by  the  politicians.  It  would  be  nothing  to 
bluster  and  give  off  fumes  about;  nothing  better,  in  fact,  than  an 
unsanctified  workday  arrangement  for  the  common  use  of  industrial 
ways  and  means.  In  fact,  the  democratic  commonwealths  would  in 
such  event  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  what  they  profess  to  be — 
neighborly  fellowships  of  ungraded  masterless  men  given  over  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  under  the  ancient  and 
altogether  human  rule  of  Live  and  Let  Live.  In  that  event,  loyal 
subjection  to  the  national  establishment  of  politicians  would  have 
no  sacramental  value,  and  patriotic  fervor  would  be  no  more  meri- 
torious than  any  other  display  of  intolerance.  Treason  and  sedition 
would  accordingly  fall  from  their  high  estate  as  the  chief  of  crimes, 
and  would  take  rank  as  nothing  better  than  scandalous  dissension 
about  matters  of  taste  and  opinion.  However,  that  is  not  the  way 
things  have  been  arranged  by  the  blind  drift  of  habituation  out  of 
that  sorry  past.  And  as  things  now  stand,  thanks  to  that  parlous  legacy 
of  despotism  and  predation  by  Grace  of  God,  patriotic  inflation  is  the 
chief  of  the  civic  virtues,  and  failure  to  abet  the  government's  political 
intrigues  is  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

By  grace  of  this  ingrained  bias  of  predacious  enmity  toward  the 
outside  and  voluntary  servitude  within  the  nation,  the  constituted 
authorities  of  these  democratic  commonwealths  have  fallen  neatly 
into  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  dynastic  statesmen;  and  so  they 
have,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  fallen  into  the  same  lines  of 
dreary  traffic  in  competitive  force  and  fraud,  without  material  abate- 
ment. Therefore  civilized  mankind  is  still  divided  against  itself  in  a 
predatory  scramble  to  get  something  for  nothing  at  the  cost  of  any 
whom  it  may  concern;  which  always  foots  up  to  mutual  defeat  at 
the  cost  of  the  underlying  population. 

This  is  the  domain  of  external  politics,  a  domain  created  out  of 
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national  animosities,  by  statecraft,  for  the  pursuit  of  national  prestige 

and  unearned  gain. 

In  internal  affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  loosely  presumed  that 
the  statesmen  will  be  actuated  by  principles  of  equity  and  fair  deal- 
ing, and  will  be  occupied  with  a  humane  pursuit  of  the  common 
good.  But  the  more  fully  the  commonwealth  has  come  to  realize  its 
status  as  a  nation,  the  more  does  its  external  politics  (war  and 
diplomacy)  take  precedence  of  its  domestic  concerns.  The  exigencies 
of  external  politics  are  paramount,  and  the  conduct  of  internal  affairs 
therefore  are,  in  effect,  required  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's external  policies.  And  the  administration  of  external  politics, 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  enterprise  in  chicane  and  coercion,  is  neces- 
sarily furtive,  runs  forever  on  sharp  practice,  carefully  withholds 
"information  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,"  and  habitually  gives 
out  information  with  intent  to  deceive.  In  effect,  external  politics  is 
a  blend  of  war  and  business,  and  combines  the  peculiar  traits  of  both. 
So  the  shadow  of  external  politics  covers  also  the  management  of 
domestic  affairs,  with  the  result  that  the  authorities  of  the  democratic 
commonwealths  habitually  go  about  their  work  under  a  cover  of 
reticence  tempered  with  prevarication. 

Now,  this  may  seem  a  fault;  but  the  strategy  enforced  by  the  para- 
mount exigencies  of  national  politics  is  a  furtive  business,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  will  have  to  be  accepted  with  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  if  the  republic  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  as  a  dignified  and  self- 
respecting  nation.  The  needful  screen  of  strategic  reticence  serves 
also  as  a  useful  cover  for  many  interested  transactions  that  would 
not  bear  the  light  of  untempered  publicity;  and  the  reasonable  officers 
who  thrive  under  the  shade  of  the  screen  will  presumably  be  such  as 
the  circumstances  call  for.  By  selective  elimination  of  artless  persons, 
the  personnel  of  official  life  comes  to  be  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  such 
persons  as  will  feel  at  home  in  the  resulting  spiritual  twilight  of 
official  life,  by  native  gift  or  by  sedulous  training.  So  it  has  also  come 
about,  under  the  stress  of  national  strategy  and  political  business 
enterprise,  that  any  effectual  distinction  between  honest  politics  and 
corrupt  politics  is  an  elusive  difference  of  degree,  not  a  difference  in 
kind.  Due  to  the  same  causes,  it  also  follows  that  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  national  establishment  will,  in  effect,  come  to  much  the  same 
thing  as  partisan  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  some  particular  gang 
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or  clique  of  political  hucksters  whose  concern  it  is  to  make  use  of  the 
national  establishment  for  the  profit  of  some  particular  group  of 
special  business  interests;  which  is  called  "party  government"  by 
those  who  theorize  in  political  science. 

The  practical  outcome  has  been  a  comprehensive  defeat  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  civilized  Europe,  at  home  and  over-seas.  It  seems 
not  likely  that  national  vanity  and  dissension  alone  and  working  at 
random  could  have  brought  the  affairs  of  the  democratic  nations  to 
this  pass,  but  they  have  also  not  been  left  to  work  out  their  own  qual- 
ities unguided  and  unblended.  Since  and  so  far  as  the  anointed  princes 
have  ceased  to  provide  an  interested  motive  for  fomenting  and  mo- 
bilizing international  jealousies,  statesmen  have  found  a  substitute 
in  the  pursuit  of  business  interests.  So  the  propagation  of  special 
interests  under  the  shelter  of  national  policy  has  come  into  the  case, 
and  this  intoxicating  blend  has  brought  the  civilized  nations  to  the 
place  where  they  now  stand,  after  the  war  that  was  fought  for  com- 
mercial dominion.  When  national  inflation  is  compounded  with 
business  enterprise  bent  on  getting  something  for  nothing  at  any 
cost,  the  product  is  that  democratic  "Imperialism"  which  is  now 
carrying  on  the  ancient  traffic  of  statecraft.  As  once  at  the  call  of  the 
anointed  princes,  so  now  at  the  call  of  a  businesslike  imperialist 
policy,  the  nation's  citizen  has  no  rights  which  the  nation's  politicians 
are  bound  to  respect,  except  such  property  rights  as  are  identified 
with  business  transactions  on  a  reasonably  large  scale.  So,  the  demo- 
cratic commonwealths  have  fallen  back  on  the  ancient  footing  of 
intolerance,  coercion,  and  furtive  jobbery  that  belongs  of  right  to 
the  statecraft  of  despotism  and  predation  by  Grace  of  God. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  a  relapse  with  a  difference,  at  least  by  profession. 
So  far  as  the  dynastic  State  has  formally  passed  out  of  use  among 
the  civilized  nations,  and  wherever  democratic  forms  have  by  degrees 
taken  its  place,  it  is  formally  assumed  and  professed  that  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  country  at  large  have  displaced  the  ambitions  of 
the  Crown  in  the  counsels  of  the  statesmen  who  manage  the  nation's 
affairs.  All  this  has  brought  on  a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  aims 
which  it  is  now  incumbent  on  the  statesmen  to  profess  in  their  public 
utterances. 

The  resulting  change  has  affected  their  professions  more  pro- 
foundly than  their  policies.  During  the  era  of  State-maldng,  war-like 
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enterprise  was  always  the  chief  and  abiding  concern  of  the  dynastic 
statesmen.  But  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  politicians  of  the  Crown 
were  also  bent  on  increasing  the  material  resources  of  their  State  at 
the  cost  of  their  neighbors.  In  this  endeavor,  which  included  a  "mer- 
cantile" policy,  so  called,  they  were  guided  by  the  axiomatic  general 
principle  that  one  nation's  gain  is  another's  loss,  and  conversely; 
which  assumes  that  international  hostility  is  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  nature  of  things;  and  which  appears  to  be  a  sound  axiom  of 
national  statecraft,  in  the  nature  of  things  national. 

The  main  and  abiding  purpose  of  mutual  defeat  was  never  lost 
sight  of  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  dynastic  State-makers;  and, 
indeed,  the  same  familiar  principle  still  continues  to  govern  the  mo- 
tions of  the  national  statesmen  and  the  sentiments  of  their  democratic 
constituencies.  This  economic  policy  of  dynastic  and  imperial  state- 
craft is  called  mercantilism.  In  practice  it  is  always  in  the  nature  of 
sabotage.  The  ways  and  means  of  its  strategy  are  obstruction  of 
trade  and  interference  with  industry;  as,  for  example,  by  a  protective 
tariff,  a  colonial  policy,  a  subsidy  to  shipping  or  munitions,  an  in- 
junction of  trade  unions,  etc. 

With  the  rise  of  the  democratic  nations,  the  divine  right  of  inter- 
national obstruction  and  chicane  passed  from  the  dead  hand  of  the 
anointed  princes  into  the  hands  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  these 
commonwealths,  and  these  have  since  then  continued  with  singular 
consistency  to  pursue  the  same  tactics  of  mutual  hindrance  and  de- 
feat; well  approved  all  the  while  by  their  patriotic  constituencies.  The 
only  sensible  departure  from  this  course  of  policy  occurred  during 
the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  special  interests 
of  business  had  conclusively  displaced  the  material  interest  of  the 
community  at  large  in  the  counsels  of  the  statesmen  and  in  the 
affections  of  the  underlying  population. 

America  particularly,  which  is  by  all  accounts  the  most  democratic 
nation  in  Christendom,  has  reverted  to  the  princely  policy  of  mer- 
cantilism with  the  least  abatement;  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  America,  the  most  democratic,  has  pushed  the  inherited 
kingly  policy  of  economic  obstruction  and  defeat  to  greater  lengths 
than  the  others.  America's  unexampled  resources  have  enabled  this 
nation  to  carry  a  heavier  handicap  of  artificial  disabilities  than  the 
others.  Presumably  it  is  not  that  the  Americans  are  endowed  with  a 
larger  capacity  for  clannishness  and  self-deception.  .  . 
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It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  all  this  is  said  without  malice.  A 
description  by  simple  enumeration  will  sometimes  look  like  fault- 
finding. But  in  all  that  has  been  said  there  is  no  presumptuous  aspira- 
tion to  reprove,  amend,  hinder,  improve,  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
this  appointed  task  of  the  constituted  authorities  at  any  point,  or  in 
any  manner  or  degree  to  take  exception  to  the  very  singular  net 
residue  in  which  democratic  institutions  have  culminated  at  this 
point.  Evidently  with  no  such  intention  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
objective  results,  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  national  jealousies  and 
absentee  ownership,  democratic  institutions  have  worked  out  to  such 
an  outcome  as  is  sketched  above.  By  force  of  the  unguarded  drift  of 
habituation,  democratic  institutions,  which  once  were  designed  to 
serve  the  ends  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  have 
under  these  latter-day  conditions  come  to  converge  upon  the  security 
and  free  income  of  the  absentee  owners,  at  the  cost  of  the  underlying 
population. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  has  resulted  is  plainly  due  to  the  con- 
tinued prevalence — and  ever-increasing  intolerance — of  that  un- 
reasoning habit  of  national  conceit,  fear,  hate,  contempt,  and  servility 
which  the  democratic  peoples  have  inherited  from  the  statecraft  of 
dynastic  politics,  as  it  ran  in  the  era  of  State-making,  when  the  pre- 
lates and  princes  competitively  bled  their  underlying  populations  in 
the  royal  sport  of  realpolitik.  Diligent  habituation  makes  all  things 
right.  Except  for  this  mob-mind  of  national  integrity,  it  is  conceivable 
that  democratic  institutions  might  have  come  to  serve  the  common 
good;  but  because  of  this,  the  rule  of  Live  and  Let  Live  has  in  effect 
gone  into  the  moral  discard. 
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o  book  on  politics  can  be  worth  its  salt  if  the  author  lacks  a 
clear  notion  of  the  origins  and  evolving;  nature  of  the  State. 
For  the  State,  like  other  human  institutions,  is  conditioned, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  centuries,  and  is  capable  of  being  used  for  human 
ends  only  within  certain  definite  boundaries.  Philosophical  idealists 
frequently  write  brilliantly  useless  columns  on  politics  because  they 
either  ignore  or  have  forgotten  the  origin  of  State  power  in  brutally 
unashamed  force.  And  Marxists  fail  generally  to  understand  the 
democratic  State  because  they  assume  that  the  force  of  an  owning 
class  knows  no  limits  and  is  always  agreed  on  its. aim.  The  philo- 
sophical idealist  forgets  that  a  human  institution,  having  continuity, 
must  preserve  some  of  its  original  characteristics — which,  in  the  case 
of  the  institution  of  the  State,  are  wholly  unlovely.  The  Marxist,  look- 
ing at  the  naked  power  base  of  politics,  forgets  that  original  char- 
acteristics can  be  diluted  and  even  transmuted  by  democratic  custom 
and  by  the  historical  precedent  of  declared  truces  between  classes 
that  don't  dare  press  the  issue  of  power  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 
It  is  not  always  expedient  for  power  blocs  to  engage  in  totalitarian 
political  warfare,  but  the  Marxist  assumes  that  the  class  war  must  be 
increasingly  totalitarian,  with  each  side  bent  on  the  complete  ex- 
tinction or  captivity  of  the  other.  Assuming  as  it  does  that  wolves  and 
deer  can't  live  together  in  the  same  forest  because  some  wolves  eat 
some  deer,  this  view  bears  no  necessary  one-to-one  correspondence 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  or  of  human  nature.  At  its  best  it  describes 
what  can  happen  at  intervals  in  the  history  of  wolves  and  deer,  or  in 
the  history  of  human  beings.  But  even  at  its  best  it  ignores  the  fact 

1  From  "The  American  Stakes,"  published  in  1940.   ( Copyright  1940  by  John 
Chamberlain,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.) 
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that  a  state  of  tension,  even  of  long-continuing  tension,  is  just  as 
"natural"  as  the  drive  to  make  the  earth  safe  for  one  species  of  animal 
or  one  type  of  man.  There  need  never  be  a  victory.  Goethe  said,  "You 
must  rise  or  you  must  fall.  You  must  rule  and  win,  or  serve  and  lose; 
you  must  suffer  or  triumph;  you  must  be  anvil  or  hammer."  But 
Goethe  was  a  romanticist,  and  Goethe  lied.  .  . 

As  a  matter  of  establishing  credentials,  let  us  explore  the  origins 
and  evolving  nature  of  the  State,  particularly  the  democratic  State. 
The  philosophical  idealist  denies  that  the  State  originates  in  force; 
to  him,  as  to  his  eighteenth  century  ancestors  who  knew  little  of 
anthropology,  the  State  is  the  result  of  a  social  compact  drawn  up  by 
free  men  in  the  dawn  of  time.  By  the  terms  of  this  compact  the  free 
man  surrendered  certain  Rights  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  other 
Rights  against  the  encroachments  of  his  neighbors.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
origin  of  the  United  States  goes,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  in 
the  social  compact  theory.  For  the  American  union  is  actually  the 
result  of  a  social  compact  that  was  freely  negotiated  by  the  various 
states  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  This  social  compact  came  into  being 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
theories  of  the  French  Enlightenment,  which  happened  to  be  wrong 
historically  but  which  were  rationalizations  of  a  valid  human  hunger. 
And  once  the  historical  "error"  was  acted  upon  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  it  became  true  for  our  national  government.  The  different  gov- 
ernments of  the  contracting  thirteen  states  were,  of  course,  another 
story:  they  had  originated  in  force — the  force  that  had  seized  eminent 
domain  from  the  Indian  hunters  and  then  defended  it  against  late- 
comers from  Europe;  and  the  subsequent  force  that  cut  us  loose  from 
Great  Britain.  Thus  the  United  States  government  may  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  an  amalgam  of  theories :  it  is  a  compound  of  force  and 
of  negotiated  guarantees. 

But  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  set  up  in  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  was  something  new  under  the  sun.  So  far  as  early  history 
goes,  "the  people"  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  the  making  of  the 
State.  They  were  merely  the  dumb,  uncomplaining  hunters  and 
diggers-in-the-ground  who  sat  by  and  wondered  when  warlike  no- 
mads— herdsmen  and  sea-rovers  for  the  most  part — created  the  State 
as  a  power-mechanism  to  insure  tribute  to  themselves  in  the  form 
of  ground-rent.  Before  the  creation  of  the  State  all  people  lived  by 
the  "economic  means" — i.e.  by  the  application  of  brains  and  brawn 
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to  the  freely  available  raw  materials  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  after 
the  State  had  been  set  up,  the  insiders  had  one  leg  up  on  the  rest  of 
mankind,  for  their  brand-new  power-mechanism  enabled  them  to 
live  by  die  "political  means" — i.e.  by  taking  as  tribute  in  the  form  of 
rent  or  taxes  what  other  people  had  created  by  the  economic  means. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  formation  of  the  first  State,  but 
the  antique  phraseology  of  our  formal  land  deeds — which  guarantee 
possession  to  those  who  are  "well-seized"  of  their  property — still 
testifies  to  the  origin  of  land  ownership  in  forceful  pre-emption.  The 
State  was  originally  the  hand-maiden  of  this  pre-emption:  its  arms 
of  the  law  and  the  police  and  the  military  were  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  title  to  the  choicest  parcels  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Franz  Oppenheimer,  who  wrote  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  clinches  the  point  with  a  great  show  of  learning.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  organization  of  the  Norman  government  in 
England:  here  the  gangster  origin  of  the  State  shows  up  in  peculiarly 
crude  outline.  As  Murray  Godwin  used  to  say,  the  gang  of  William 
the  Conqueror  muscled  in  on  the  Saxon  earldom,  took  whatever 
sources  of  income  they  wanted  for  themselves,  and  prescribed  the 
terms  on  which  the  older  English  population,  the  Celt-Roman-Teuton 
amalgam,  might  presume  to  exist.  But  the  invasion  of  England  in 
1066  might  be  dismissed  as  merely  one  way  of  creating  a  new  State. 
Alas  for  the  philosophical  idealist,  however,  the  creation  of  the 
Norman  State  in  England  cannot  be  dismissed  as  either  accident  or 
exception:  it  followed  a  pattern  which  Oppenheimer  has  established 
as  universal  for  all  early  history.  In  every  case,  whether  among  the 
aborigines  of  Dahomey  or  the  Sudan,  or  in  China  of  the  Mongol  and 
Manchu  domination,  or  in  the  Japanese  islands,  or  in  Europe  of  the 
barbarian  invasions,  the  State  came  into  being  when  warlike  nomads 
moved  in  on  the  unoffending  ground-grubbers  whose  claim  on  the 
soil  was  a  simple  use-claim.  The  nomads  had  all  the  advantages  of 
fiercer  occupational  characteristics:  it  took  nerve  and  skill  and  ex- 
treme self-possession  to  ride  herd  on  wandering  flocks  over  the  grass- 
lands of  the  world.  This  nerve  and  skill  easily  enabled  the  nomad  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  feudal  lord,  the  originator  of  "property"  in  the 
materials  of  production.  Property  forms  have  proliferated  in  many 
directions  since  the  day  of  the  Magyar  invasion  of  Hungary  or  the 
Norman  seizures  of  Sicily  and  England,  but  underneath  the  multi- 
plicity are  the  outlines  of  the  original  simplicity:  the  State  is  set  up 
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to  assure  continuity  and  certainty  to  those  who  have  forcibly  estab- 
lished a  prescriptive  right  of  access  to  the  earth's  abundance. 

To  use  Murray  Godwin's  phraseology,  the  State  was  created  as  a 
racket,  with  the  major  "take"  from  the  land  going  to  the  warrior- 
gangster  who  could  hang  on  to  the  political  means  of  getting  wealth 
away  from  those  who  used  the  economic  means  of  bringing  the 
wealth  into  existence.  And  in  proving  the  case  against  the  philo- 
sophical idealist  who  clings  to  the  social-compact  theory  of  State 
origin,  we  have  seemingly  underwritten  the  Marxist  axiom  that  the 
State  is  always  at  any  given  time  the  instrument — or  the  "executive 
committee" — of  a  ruling  class.  But  the  Marxist  axiom  is  either  a 
useless  truism — the  truism  of  "He  who  rules,  rules" — or  else  it  is  false 
to  the  history  that  has  been  built  on  earlier  history.  The  State,  as 
Murray  Godwin  has  said,  is  "a  racket."  But  Oppenheimer  has  some 
interesting  evidence  to  offer  on  permissible  shadings  of  this  concep- 
tion: unlike  Murray  Godwin,  unlike  Marx,  unlike  the  Lenin  of  "The 
State  and  Revolution,"  he  recognizes  that  a  racket  can  be  a  strict 
racket  or  a  limited  racket,  and  that  continuity  and  certainty  of  pos- 
session may  be  made  contingent  upon  other  factors.  In  his  reading  of 
history,  Oppenheimer  observed  a  countervailing  tendency  that  makes 
strict  rackets — or  strict  hogging  of  the  materials  of  production — 
impossible  to  operate  over  long  periods  of  time:  human  nature  abhors 
the  strict  racket  as  much  as  inanimate  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  When 
the  first  wild  herdsmen  moved  in  upon  peaceful  ground-grubbers, 
they  killed  them  and  rode  away  with  the  immediate  spoils  of  the 
slaughter.  These  early  nomads  were  the  strictest  racketeers  of  all,  and 
Oppenheimer  likens  them  to  the  bear  who  destroys  the  hive  to  get 
at  the  honey.  But  soon  the  first  limitation  on  the  racket  appeared  in 
the  form  of  an  exercise  of  common  sense:  wisdom  dictated  the  cessa- 
tion of  totalitarian  warfare  against  the  grubber-in-the-ground.  To 
some  primordial  thinker  of  genius  it  suddenly  appeared  a  wiser 
tactic  to  imitate  the  bee-keeper  and  keep  the  hive  intact  for  the 
future  supply  of  honey.  Hence  the  marauder  became  the  guardian, 
levying  whatever  tribute  the  traffic  would  stand  and  "protecting"  the 
hive  against  less  considerate  seekers-after-honey. 

But  even  the  feudal  tactic  was  too  strict  a  racket  to  work  well.  The 
serfs  discovered  they  could  make  a  better  go  of  it  by  deserting  the 
manor  for  the  tradesman's  town,  and  in  some  instances  they  were 
prone  to  bloody  Jacqueries  which  made  life  a  nightmare  for  the 
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feudal  lord  who  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  discontented.  When 
the  "owning  class"  became  sub-divided  into  a  trading  class  and  an 
agrarian  aristocracy,  there  developed  a  natural  rift  in  the  techniques 
and  the  ends  of  ownership  that  makes  the  Marxist  theory  of  two 
clearly  opposed  classes  inadmissible:  it  is  a  theory  that  belongs  in 
its  essence  to  the  feudal  stage  of  history.  The  more  intelligent  feudal 
lords  recognized  the  difficulty  of  continuing  a  strict  racket  once  the 
property  interests  of  commercialism  and  crude  manufacture  had 
grown  to  a  point  at  which  bidding  for  service  set  in.  It  was  at  this 
point  in  human  history  that  the  feudal  baron  discovered  he  could  get 
better  work  out  of  his  serfs  if  he  fixed  the  tribute  at  a  certain  sum, 
letting  the  industrious  underling  keep  the  fruits  of  extra  enterprise. 
In  short,  the  racketeer  discovered  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  as 
it  applies  to  all  forms  of  slavery  or  helotry;  and  the  psychological 
groundwork  for  the  doctrine  of  "natural  rights"  was  laid  in  this  simple 
exercise  of  reason. 

When  Rousseau  and  the  other  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment 
formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  "social  compact"  and  of  "natural 
rights,"  they  did  so  out  of  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  primitive 
history.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America 
there  were  "confederations"  based  on  the  consent  of  the  tribesmen, 
but  the  Indians  had  no  State  as  we  know  the  State,  with  a  rigmarole 
of  law,  courts,  and  police  set  up  to  maintain  certainty  and  continuity 
of  possession  of  the  materials  of  production.  However,  it  will  not  do 
to  dismiss  Rousseau  as  merely  a  dreamer,  merely  a  wishful  thinker. 
For  Rousseau's  hunch  was  sound:  it  was  based  on  the  historical  truth 
that  a  strict  racket  always  tends  to  break  down.  Possession  may  be 
nine  points  of  the  law;  but  when  the  helot  loafs  or  grouses  on  the 
job  the  possessor's  title  can  be  made  next  to  useless.  The  counter- 
vailing force  of  sheer  human  numbers  will  always  tend  to  hobble  the 
racketeer's  power  and  put  a  boundary  to  his  exactions.  And  at  that 
boundary  line  will  grow  up  a  series  of  definitions  of  "rights."  They 
are  "natural  rights"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  grounded  in  an  endur- 
ing, or  at  least  a  recurring,  phase  of  human  psychology.  And,  quite 
"naturally,"  they  make  the  slave  State  an  unstable  equilibrium  that 
cannot  hope  to  endure  forever  as  long  as  there  is  a  "free"  State — or  a 
more  limited  racket — next  door  to  set  the  helots  an  uneasy  example. 
To  the  extent  that  he  tried  to  invest  his  doctrine  of  "natural  rights" 
with  the  authority  of  primitive  antiquity,  Rousseau  was  wrong.  But 
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Rousseau  had  a  valid  truth  by  the  tail,  even  though  he  dressed  it  up 
in  clothing  that  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Karl  Marx  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
strict  racket  when  he  evolved  his  philosophy  of  the  State.  He  had 
read  Hegel,  who  believed  in  the  abstract  "right"  of  the  State  to 
supreme  power  over  the  individual;  he  had  observed  the  spectacle  of 
feudal  rule  in  Germany  and  Russia;  and  he  had  specialized  in  a  study 
of  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  swung  away  from 
its  dynamic  origins  in  the  theory  of  "natural  rights"  to  the  strict 
racketeering  of  Thermidor  and  Napoleon.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
arbitrary  definition  and  action,  Marx  is  not  to  be  blamed  overmuch 
for  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  only  countervailing  tendency  against 
oppression  is  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  replace 
one  strict  racket  with  another  strict  racket,  if  it  gets  the  chance.  In 
justice  to  Marx  it  must  be  said  that  he  conceived  the  strict  racket  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  as  a  humane  thing,  inasmuch  as  he  pro- 
posed to  let  the  entire  working  class  in  on  the  "take."  But  in  his 
definition  of  "class"  Marx  was  indulging  the  vice  of  "least  common 
denominator"  thinking.  This  type  of  thinking  assumes  that  A  and  B 
must  act  alike  and  possess  the  same  philosophical  values  merely  be- 
cause they  have  some  characteristics  in  common.  Marx  was  all  too 
prone  to  dismiss  constitutional  guarantees  of  "rights"  as  mere  class 
maneuvers;  he  ignored  the  fact  that  such  things  as  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right,  once  granted,  become  dynamic  in  them- 
selves. For  there  are  always  people  even  among  "owners"  to  whom 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  experiment  is  at  least  as  important 
as  security,  and  these  people  will  fight  for  "rights"  regardless  of  class 
position  or  economic  interest. 

Because  he  assumed  the  proletarian  class  must  continue  to  act  as 
a  unit  after  the  consummation  of  the  revolution,  Marx  never  got 
around  to  the  perplexing  questions  of  vertical  division  within  a  class. 
He  failed  to  see  that  freedom,  to  some  proletarians  as  to  some 
"owners,"  must  seem  a  "good  in  itself,"  while  to  others  freedom  will 
be  less  important  than  security.  Abstractly  considered,  the  question 
of  "freedom,"  or  of  "rights,"  should  never  arise  in  a  one-class  State: 
where  there  are  no  minorities  there  is  no  need  of  protection  for 
minorities.  But  the  theory  of  the  "common  will"  of  a  class  is  a  vicious 
theory  that  leads  insensibly  to  strict  racketeering  on  the  part  of  what- 
ever bureaucrats  have  the  power  to  "interpret"  their  class  mandate. 
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This  theory  forgets  that  on  the  economic  side  of  life  there  will  always 
be  problems  involving  the  sorting  of  the  "take,"  which  can  be  handed 
out  immediately  as  consumer  goods  or  reserved  for  use  as  capital 
goods.  These  problems  must  arise  in  any  society,  whether  capitalist, 
communist,  or  social-democratic.  The  strict  racket  of  the  one-party 
proletarian  dictatorship  may  prove  oppressive  simply  by  misusing 
the  power  to  sort  the  "take."  Marxism  failed  utterly  to  guess  that 
parties  would  inevitably  tend  to  form  (either  legally  or  illegally) 
around  conflicting  ideas  of  industrial  tempo,  or  the  proper  division  of 
working-class  energy  between  city  and  country,  or  the  virtues  of  ant 
psychology  versus  the  lure  of  grasshopper  psychology.  In  other  words, 
the  Marxian  system  makes  no  provision  for  the  re-emergence  of  the 
limited-racket  nation  on  the  far  side  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 
Because  Marx  failed  to  see  that  groups  and  individuals  will  take 
sufficient  courage  from  their  numbers  to  struggle  for  variously  con- 
ceived "rights"  even  within  the  orbit  of  a  hypothetically  one-party 
State,  Stalin  and  his  followers  have  had  hastily  to  cook  up  the  doc- 
trine of  the  continuous  purge  to  gloss  the  failure  of  Marxist  theory 
and  to  make  the  "common  will"  remain  ostensibly  common.  To  such 
Procrustean  lengths  all  strict-racket  theory  eventually  tends  to  lead. 
The  Moscow  trials,  far  from  being  an  unfortunate  aberration  of 
Marxism,  are  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  it  must  produce.  They  flow 
from  the  theory  that  the  State  is  always  the  instrument  of  a  ruling 
class,  not  a  racket  that  has  always  tended  historically  to  modification 
and  limitation  as  "rights"  are  forced  by  the  realization  that  strict  rule 
is  not  only  uncomfortable  but  incredibly  difficult  to  maintain. 

Now  it  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  an  instrument  is  an  instru- 
ment even  when  its  use  is  circumscribed  by  use  and  wont  and  the 
tacit  threat  of  rebellion.  But  the  point  which  Oppenheimer  makes, 
almost  in  spite  of  his  will,  is  that  the  countervailing  tendency  inherent 
in  human  numbers  can  make  the  State  racket  into  something  that 
even  transcends  the  limited  racket.  For  in  a  country  of  many  regions 
and  groups  the  State  tends  to  lose  its  originally  clear  instrumental 
function  and  mutates  into  a  fulcrum  to  be  fought  over  by  rival  groups. 
The  fulcrum  may  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  support  the  crowbar 
of  any  one  group  or  division  of  society  that  can  bring  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  bear:  it  can,  so  to  speak,  be  leased.  .  .  Harold  Laski  says  that 
"in  an  unequal  society,  the  power  of  the  State  has  always  been  a 
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means  of  oppressing  those  who  are  excluded  from  the  privileges  it 
protects."  .  .  What  Mr.  Laski  is  obviously  trying  to  say  is  that  when 
a  small  homogeneous  group  of  people  own  most  of  the  materials 
and  means  of  production  they  are  in  a  good  position  to  refuse  com- 
pliance when  the  fulcrum  of  the  State  is  used  against  them.  Their 
social  power  may  be  such  that  it  overshadows  State  power  in  the 
hands  of  others.  But  if  they  refuse  compliance  they  will  have  to 
"justify"  the  refusal  by  a  coup  d'etat  or  by  civil  war,  in  which  they 
may  lose.  The  point  is  that  the  power  of  the  State  isn't  theirs  for  the 
simple  asking;  they  must  first  seize  it  and  hold  it  against  other  groups 
and  classes  that  have  had  a  share  in  State  protection  under  limited- 
racket  theory. 

How  much  social  evil  has  resulted  in  recent  years  from  the  Marxian 
strict-racket  theory  of  the  State  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But 
the  damage  has  certainly  been  considerable.  The  Marxian  may  protest 
his  belief  in  the  temporary  uses  of  parliamentarism,  but  he  will  in- 
evitably be  less  interested  in  making  the  democratic  forms  work  than 
he  will  be  in  proving  that  they  can't  work  beyond  a  certain  point. 
The  Marxian  is  committed  by  his  theory  to  a  use  of  parliamentary 
institutions  arid  free  speech  not  as  something  good  in  themselves  or 
because  they  are  the  needed  instruments  of  people  whose  love  of  free- 
dom transcends  purely  material  interests  but  merely  as  a  sounding- 
board  or  a  theater  for  propaganda  looking  eventually  to  the  strict 
racket  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  In  his  fight  to  preserve  and 
deepen  democracy,  the  Marxian  is  beaten  before  he  starts.  For  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  philosophical  assumptions  he  is  psychologically 
unprepared  to  fight  for  democracy  beyond  the  point  where  his  strict 
racket  succeeds  in  capturing  the  State.  He  is  by  definition  interested 
in  class  power,  not  in  freedom  or  democracy. 

Knowing  this,  the  democratic  liberal  must  come  to  distrust  the 
United  Front  or  Popular  Front  tactic  at  precisely  the  point  where  his 
Marxian  ally  begins  to  appear  successful  in  capturing  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Front  movement.  For  at  this  point  the  question  of  the 
ends  of  the  United  Front  comes  to  be  more  important  than  the  means. 
The  democratic  liberal,  who  is  committed  by  his  nature  to  limited- 
racket  theory,  will  at  once  begin  to  ask  uncomfortable  questions.  Is 
the  United  Front  to  be  a  mere  prelude  to  the  operation  of  the  strict 
racket  of  the  one-party  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat?  Or  is  it  truly 
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a  tactic  designed  to  preserve  democracy  and  the  right  to  form  parties 
around  basic  differentiating  ideas,  no  matter  what  the  economic 
system?  As  soon  as  these  questions  insist  upon  an  answer  the  United 
Front  must  split  apart,  as  it  did  in  Germany  long  before  Hitler  cap- 
italized the  philosophical  rift  between  the  limited-racket  liberals  and 
the  strict-racket  Marxists. 

All  of  this  may  sound  pretty  theoretical.  But  it  is  fundamental  to 
every  single  quarrel  that  is  agitating  liberal  and  radical  groups  at 
the  present.  Ramsay  MacDonald  may  be  said  to  have  failed  in  Eng- 
land not  because  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  parliamentarism  but 
because  he  distrusted  the  power  of  parliamentarism;  without  know- 
ing it,  he  was  a  strict-racket  philosopher.  He  really  believed  that  the 
State  was  the  instrument  of  the  Tory  Party,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  about  it.  The  communists  and  the  social-democratic  bureau- 
crats (who  were  Marxists  in  their  ultimate  State  theory,  too)  let  Hitler 
slip  into  power  in  Germany  precisely  because  they  had  long  since 
refused  to  honor  parliamentarism  as  necessary  to  liberty  in  any  type 
of  society:  they  assumed  that  parliamentarism  was  a  mere  face  of 
capitalism  and  hence  were  beaten  by  their  assumptions  before  they 
started  to  fight.  In  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  Fascism 
is  less  likely  to  triumph  not  because  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  differs  markedly  from  ownership  in  Germany,  but  simply 
because  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Jefferson  have  endowed  the  western 
peoples  with  a  vision  of  the  superiority  of  the  limited  racket  over  the 
strict  racket.  It  was  the  observation  of  these  philosophers  that  pres- 
sure always  tends  to  tear  the  strict  racket  apart,  while  the  limited 
racket,  being  flexible,  can  adapt  itself  to  pressure. 

The  Rousseau-Jefferson  theory  of  the  State  is,  in  essence,  the  broker 
theory  of  the  State,  and  there  can  be  no  successful  defense  of  what 
John  Strachey  calls  the  "bridgeheads"  of  peace,  civil  liberties,  and 
the  standard  of  living  except  by  a  coalition  of  groups  or  parties  firmly 
grounded  in  limited-racket,  or  State-as-broker,  theory.  To  a  not  in- 
considerable degree  the  future  of  democracy  rests  with  our  formal 
thinkers:  if  they  can  inculcate  a  belief  that  the  State  belongs  to  the 
people  as  much  as  to  anyone  else,  then  they  will  encourage  the  belief 
that  the  bridgeheads  of  peace,  civil  liberties,  and  the  standard  of 
living  can  be  held  against  the  strict-racket  aspirations  of  any  special 
group.  But  if  the  theoreticians  continue  to  popularize  the  belief  that 
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the  State  belongs  solely  to  the  capitalists,  they  will  be  encouraging, 
not  revolt,  but  a  dangerous  passivity.  The  only  sound  slogan  is,  "It's 
your  State!"  Under  that  slogan  you  can  raise  a  fighting  army  for  the 
defense  of  "rights."  Under  any  other  slogan  you  merely  encourage 
the  growth  of  cynicism. 


Bertrand  Russell 
THE   STATE  AS  ORGANIZED  POWER1 


f  B  1 HE  essence  of  the  State  is  that  it  is  the  repository  of  the  col- 
!       lective  force  of  its  citizens.  This  force  takes  two  forms,  one 

8  internal  and  one  external.  The  internal  form  is  the  law  and 
the  police;  the  external  form  is  the  power  of  waging  war,  as  embodied 
in  the  army  and  navy.  The  State  is  constituted  by  the  combination  of 
all  the  inhabitants  in  a  certain  area  using  their  united  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commands  of  a  government.  In  a  civilized  State, 
force  is  only  employed  against  its  own  citizens  in  accordance  with 
rules  previously  laid  down,  which  constitute  the  criminal  law.  But 
the  employment  of  force  against  foreigners  is  not  regulated  by  any 
code  of  rules,  and  proceeds,  with  few  exceptions,  according  to  some 
real  or  fancied  national  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  force  employed  according  to  law  is  less 
pernicious  than  force  employed  capriciously.  If  international  law 
could  acquire  sufficient  hold  on  men's  allegiance  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions of  States,  a  very  great  advance  on  our  present  condition  would 
have  been  made.  The  primitive  anarchy  which  precedes  law  is  worse 
than  law.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  stage  to  some  extent 
above  law,  where  the  advantages  now  secured  by  the  law  are  secured 
without  loss  of  freedom,  and  without  the  disadvantages  which  the 
law  and  the  police  render  inevitable.  Probably  some  repository  of 
force  in  the  background  will  remain  necessary,  but  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  force  may  become  very  rare,  and  the  degree  of  force 
required  very  small.  The  anarchy  which  precedes  law  gives  freedom 

1  From  "Why  Men  Fight,"  published  in  1917.  This  book  appeared  in  England 
under  the  title,  "Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction."  It  was  written  in  1915. 
(Copyright  1916  by  The  Century  Co.,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd., 
London. ) 
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only  to  the  strong;  the  condition  to  be  aimed  at  will  give  freedom  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  every  one.  It  will  do  this,  not  by  preventing 
altogether  the  existence  of  organized  force,  but  by  limiting  the  occa- 
sions for  its  employment  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  power  of  the  State  is  only  limited  internally  by  the  fear  of 
rebellion  and  externally  by  the  fear  of  defeat  in  war.  Subject  to  these 
restrictions,  it  is  absolute.  In  practice,  it  can  seize  men's  property 
through  taxation,  determine  the  law  of  marriage  and  inheritance, 
punish  the  expression  of  opinions  which  it  dislikes,  put  men  to  death 
for  wishing  the  region  they  inhabit  to  belong  to  a  different  State,  and 
order  all  able-bodied  males  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle  whenever  it 
considers  war  desirable.  On  many  matters,  disagreement  with  the 
purposes  and  opinions  of  the  State  is  criminal.  Probably  the  freest 
States  in  the  world,  before  the  war,  were  America  and  England;  yet 
in  America  no  immigrant  may  land  until  he  has  professed  disbelief  in 
anarchism  and  polygamy,  while  in  England  men  were  sent  to  prison 
in  recent  years  for  expressing  disagreement  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion or  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  In  time  of  war,  all 
criticism  of  the  external  policy  of  the  State  is  criminal.  Certain  ob- 
jects having  appeared  desirable  to  the  majority  or  to  the  effective 
holders  of  power,  those  who  do  not  consider  these  objects  desirable 
are  exposed  to  pains  and  penalties  not  unlike  those  suffered  by 
heretics  in  the  past.  The  extent  of  the  tyranny  thus  exercised  is  con- 
cealed by  its  very  success:  few  men  consider  it  worth  while  to  incur 
a  persecution  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  thorough  and  effective. 

Universal  military  service  is  perhaps  the  extreme  example  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  supreme  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  its  attitude  to  its  own  citizens  and  its  attitude  to  the  citizens 
of  other  States.  The  State  punishes,  with  impartial  rigor,  both  those 
who  kill  their  compatriots  and  those  who  refuse  to  kill  foreigners.  On 
the  whole,  the  latter  is  considered  the  graver  crime.  The  phenom- 
enon of  war  is  familiar,  and  men  fail  to  realize  its  strangeness;  to 
those  who  stand  inside  the  cycle  of  instincts  which  lead  to  war  it  all 
seems  natural  and  reasonable.  But  to  those  who  stand  outside,  the 
strangeness  of  it  grows  with  familiarity.  It  is  amazing  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  should  tolerate  a  system  which  compels  them  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield  at  any  moment  when  their 
government  commands  them  to  do  so.  .  .  Blind  obedience,  un- 
limited willingness  to  kill  and  die,  are  exacted  of  the  modern  citizens 
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of  a  democracy  as  much  as  of  the  Janizaries  of  medieval  sultans  or 

the  secret  agents  of  Oriental  despots. 

The  power  of  the  State  may  be  brought  to  bear  through  public 
opinion  rather  than  through  the  laws.  By  oratory  and  the  influence 
of  the  press,  public  opinion  is  largely  created  by  the  State,  and  a 
tyrannous  public  opinion  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  liberty  as  tyran- 
nous laws.  .  .  A  free  community  requires  not  only  legal  freedom, 
but  a  tolerant  public  opinion,  an  absence  of  that  instinctive  inquisi- 
tion into  our  neighbors'  affairs  which,  under  the  guise  of  upholding 
a  high  moral  standard,  enables  good  people  to  indulge  unconsciously 
a  disposition  to  cruelty  and  persecution.  Thinking  ill  of  others  is  not 
in  itself  a  good  reason  for  thinking  well  of  ourselves.  But  so  long  as 
this  is  not  recognized,  and  so  long  as  the  State  can  manufacture  public 
opinion,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  is  revolutionary,  public 
opinion  must  be  reckoned  as  a  definite  part  of  the  power  of  the  State. 

The  power  of  the  State  outside  its  own  borders  is  in  the  main 
derived  from  war  or  the  threat  of  war.  Some  power  is  derived  from 
the  ability  to  persuade  its  citizens  to  lend  money  or  not  to  lend  it, 
but  this  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  power  derived  from 
armies  and  navies.  The  external  activity  of  the  State — with  exceptions 
so  rare  as  to  be  negligible — is  selfish.  Sometimes  selfishness  is  miti- 
gated by  the  need  of  retaining  the  good  will  of  other  States,  but  this 
only  modifies  the  methods  employed,  not  the  ends  pursued.  The 
ends  pursued,  apart  from  mere  defense  against  other  States,  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  opportunities  for  successful  exploitation  of  weak  or 
uncivilized  countries;  on  the  other  hand,  power  and  prestige,  which 
are  considered  more  glorious  and  less  material  than  money.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  objects,  no  State  hesitates  to  put  to  death  innumerable 
foreigners  whose  happiness  is  not  compatible  with  exploitation  or 
subjection,  or  to  devastate  territories  into  which  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  strike  terror.  .  . 

Tribal  feeling,  which  always  underlay  loyalty  to  the  sovereign, 
has  remained  as  strong  as  it  ever  was,  and  is  now  the  chief  support 
for  the  power  of  the  State.  Almost  every  man  finds  it  essential  to  his 
happiness  to  feel  himself  a  member  of  a  group,  animated  by  common 
friendships  and  enmities  and  banded  together  for  defense  and  attack. 
But  such  groups  are  of  two  kinds:  there  are  those  which  are  essen- 
tially enlargements  of  the  family,  and  there  are  those  which  are 
based  upon  a  conscious  common  purpose.  Nations  belong  to  the  first 
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kind,  Churches  to  the  second.  At  times  when  men  are  profoundly 
swayed  by  creeds,  national  divisions  tend  to  break  down,  as  they 
did  in  the  wars  of  religion  after  the  Reformation.  At  such  times  a 
common  creed  is  a  stronger  bond  than  a  common  nationality.  To  a 
much  slighter  extent,  the  same  tiling  has  occurred  in  the  modern 
world  with  the  rise  of  socialism.  Men  who  disbelieve  in  private  prop- 
erty, and  feel  the  capitalist  the  real  enemy,  have  a  bond  which 
transcends  national  divisions.  .  .  In  the  main,  however,  the  universal 
disbelief  in  creeds  has  left  tribal  feeling  triumphant,  and  has  made 
nationalism  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. A  few  sincere  Christians,  a  few  sincere  socialists,  have  found  in 
their  creed  a  force  capable  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  national  pas- 
sion, but  they  have  been  too  few  to  influence  the  course  of  events  or 
even  to  cause  serious  anxiety  to  the  governments.  .  . 

The  internal  orderliness  of  a  civilized  community  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, chiefly  brought  about  by  the  increased  authority  of  the  State. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  if  peaceable  citizens  were  constantiy  in 
imminent  risk  of  being  robbed  and  murdered.  Civilized  life  would 
become  almost  impossible  if  adventurous  people  could  organize  pri- 
vate armies  for  purposes  of  plunder.  These  conditions  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  have  not  passed  away  without  a  great  struggle.  It 
is  thought  by  many — especially  by  the  rich,  who  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  law  and  order — that  any  diminution  in  the  power 
of  the  State  might  bring  back  a  condition  of  universal  anarchy.  .  . 
Fear  of  the  danger  within  is  enhanced  by  fear  of  the  danger  without. 
Every  State  is  exposed  at  all  times  to  the  risk  of  foreign  invasion.  No 
means  has  hitherto  been  devised  for  minimizing  this  risk  except  the 
increase  of  armaments.  But  the  armaments  which  are  nominally  in- 
tended to  repel  invasion  may  also  be  used  to  invade.  And  so  the  means 
adopted  to  diminish  the  external  fear  have  the  effect  of  increasing  it, 
and  of  enormously  enhancing  the  destructiveness  of  war  when  it 
does  break  out.  In  this  way  a  reign  of  terror  becomes  universal,  and 
the  State  acquires  something  of  the  character  of  the  Comite  du  Salut 
Public. 

The  tribal  feeling  out  of  which  the  State  develops  is  natural,  and 
the  fear  by  which  the  State  is  strengthened  is  reasonable  under  present 
circumstances.  And  in  addition  to  these  two,  there  is  a  third  source 
of  strength  in  a  national  State,  namely,  patriotism  in  its  religious 
aspect. 
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Patriotism  is  a  very  complex  feeling,  built  up  out  of  primitive 
instincts  and  highly  intellectual  convictions.  There  is  love  of  home 
and  family  and  friends,  making  us  peculiarly  anxious  to  preserve  our 
own  country  from  invasion.  There  is  the  mild  instinctive  liking  for 
compatriots  as  against  foreigners.  There  is  pride,  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  success  of  the  community  to  which  we  feel  that  we  belong. 
There  is  a  belief,  suggested  by  pride  but  reinforced  by  history,  that 
one's  own  nation  represents  a  great  tradition  and  stands  for  ideals 
that  are  important  to  the  human  race.  But  besides  all  these,  there  is 
another  element,  at  once  nobler  and  more  open  to  attack,  an  element 
of  worship,  of  willing  sacrifice,  of  joyful  merging  of  the  individual 
life  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  This  religious  element  in  patriotism  is 
essential  to  the  strength  of  the  State,  since  it  enlists  the  best  that  is 
in  most  men  on  the  side  of  national  sacrifice. 

The  religious  element  in  patriotism  is  reinforced  by  education, 
especially  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  one's  own 
country,  provided  it  is  not  accompanied  by  much  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  other  countries.  In  every  civilized  country 
all  instruction  of  the  young  emphasizes  the  merits  of  their  own  na- 
tion and  the  faults  of  other  nations.  It  comes  to  be  universally  be- 
lieved that  one's  own  nation,  because  of  its  superiority,  deserves  sup- 
port in  a  quarrel,  however  the  quarrel  may  have  originated.  This 
belief  is  so  genuine  and  deep  that  it  makes  men  endure  patiently, 
almost  gladly,  the  losses  and  hardships  and  sufferings  entailed  by 
war.  Like  all  sincerely  believed  religions,  it  gives  an  outlook  on  life, 
based  upon  instinct  but  sublimating  it,  causing  a  devotion  to  an  end 
greater  than  any  personal  end,  but  containing  many  personal  ends 
as  it  were  in  solution. 

Patriotism  as  a  religion  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  its  lack  of 
universality.  The  good  at  which  it  aims  is  a  good  for  one's  own  nation 
only,  not  for  all  mankind.  The  desires  which  it  inspires  in  an  English- 
man are  not  the  same  as  the  desires  which  it  inspires  in  a  German.  A 
world  full  of  patriots  may  be  a  world  full  of  strife.  The  more  intensely 
a  nation  believes  in  its  patriotism,  the  more  fanatically  indifferent  it 
will  become  to  the  damage  suffered  by  other  nations.  When  once 
men  have  learnt  to  subordinate  their  own  good  to  the  good  of  a 
larger  whole,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  stopping  short  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  the  admixture  of  national  pride  that  makes  it  so 
easy  in  practice  for  men's  impulses  towards  sacrifice  to  stop  short  at 
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the  frontiers  of  their  own  country.  It  is  this  admixture  that  poisons 
patriotism,  and  makes  it  inferior,  as  a  religion,  to  beliefs  which  aim 
at  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  We  cannot  avoid  having  more  love 
for  our  own  country  than  for  other  countries,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  wish  to  avoid  it,  any  more  than  we  should  wish  to 
love  all  individual  men  and  women  equally.  But  any  adequate  reli- 
gion will  lead  us  to  temper  inequality  of  affection  by  love  of  justice, 
and  to  universalize  our  aims  by  realizing  the  common  needs  of  man. 
This  change  was  effected  by  Christianity  in  Judaism,  and  must  be 
effected  in  any  merely  national  religion  before  it  can  be  purged  of 
evil.  .  . 

The  chief  harm  wrought  by  the  State  is  promotion  of  efficiency  in 
war.  If  all  States  increase  their  strength,  the  balance  of  power  is  un- 
changed, and  no  one  State  has  a  better  chance  of  victory  than  before. 
And  when  the  means  of  offense  exist,  even  though  their  original  pur- 
pose may  have  been  defensive,  the  temptation  to  use  them  is  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  prove  overwhelming.  In  this  way  the  very  measures 
which  promoted  security  within  the  borders  of  the  State  promote 
insecurity  elsewhere.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  State  to  suppress 
violence  within  and  to  facilitate  it  without.  The  State  makes  an  en- 
tirely artificial  division  of  mankind  and  of  our  duties  towards  them: 
towards  one  group  we  are  bound  by  the  law,  towards  the  other  only 
by  the  prudence  of  highwaymen.  The  State  is  rendered  evil  by  its 
exclusions,  and  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  it  embarks  upon  aggressive 
war,  it  becomes  a  combination  of  men  for  murder  and  robbery.  The 
present  system  is  irrational,  since  external  and  internal  anarchy  must 
be  both  right  or  both  wrong.  It  is  supported  because,  so  long  as 
others  adopt  it,  it  is  thought  the  only  road  to  safety,  and  because  it 
secures  the  pleasures  of  triumph  and  dominion,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  good  community.  If  these  pleasures  were  no  longer 
sought,  or  no  longer  possible  to  obtain,  the  problem  of  securing  safety 
from  invasion  would  not  be  difficult. 

Apart  from  war,  the  modern  great  State  is  harmful  from  its  vast- 
ness  and  the  resulting  sense  of  individual  helplessness.  The  citizen 
who  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  State,  unless  he  is  a  man 
of  very  rare  gifts,  cannot  hope  to  persuade  the  State  to  adopt  pur- 
poses which  seem  to  him  better.  Even  in  a  democracy,  all  questions 
except  a  very  few  are  decided  by  a  small  number  of  officials  and 
eminent  men;  and  even  the  few  questions  which  are  left  to  the  pop- 
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ular  vote  are  decided  by  a  diffused  mass-psychology,  not  by  individ- 
ual initiative.  .  .  Modern  States,  as  opposed  to  the  small  city-States 
of  ancient  Greece  or  medieval  Italy,  leave  little  room  for  initiative, 
and  fail  to  develop  in  most  men  any  sense  of  ability  to  control  their 
political  destinies.  The  few  men  who  achieve  power  in  such  States 
are  men  of  abnormal  ambition  and  thirst  for  dominion,  combined 
with  skill  in  cajolery  and  subtlety  in  negotiation.  All  the  rest  are 
dwarfed  by  knowledge  of  their  own  impotence. 

A  curious  survival  from  the  old  monarchical  idea  of  the  State  is  the 
belief  that  there  is  some  peculiar  wickedness  in  a  wish  to  secede  on 
the  part  of  any  section  of  the  population.  If  Ireland  or  Poland  desires 
independence,  it  is  thought  obvious  that  this  desire  must  be  strenu- 
ously resisted,  and  any  attempt  to  secure  it  is  condemned  as  "high 
treason."  The  only  instance  to  the  contrary  that  I  can  remember  is 
the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  was  commended  but 
not  imitated.  In  other  cases,  nothing  but  defeat  in  war  has  induced 
States  to  part  with  territory;  although  this  attitude  is  taken  for 
granted,  it  is  not  one  which  would  be  adopted  if  the  State  had  better 
ends  in  view.  The  reason  for  its  adoption  is  that  the  chief  end  of 
almost  all  great  States  is  power,  especially  power  in  war.  And  power 
in  war  is  often  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  unwilling  citizens.  If 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens  were  the  end  in  view,  the  question 
whether  a  certain  area  should  be  included,  or  should  form  a  separate 
State,  would  be  left  freely  to  the  decision  of  that  area.  If  this  principle 
were  adopted,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  war  would  be  obviated, 
and  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  elements  in  the  State  would  be  re- 
moved. 

The  principal  source  of  the  harm  done  by  the  State  is  the  fact  that 
power  is  its  chief  end.  .  .  The  chief  aim  of  the  State  is  to  possess  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  external  force.  To  this  end,  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens  is  curtailed,  and  anti-militarist  propaganda  is  severely 
punished.  This  attitude  is  rooted  in  pride  and  fear:  pride,  which 
refuses  to  be  conciliatory,  and  fear,  which  dreads  the  results  of  for- 
eign pride  conflicting  with  our  own  pride.  It  seems  something  of  a 
historical  accident  that  these  two  passions,  which  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  political  passions  of  the  ordinary  man,  should  so  completely 
determine  the  external  policy  of  the  State.  Without  pride,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  fear:  fear  on  the  part  of  one  nation  is  due  to  the 
supposed  pride  of  another  nation.  Pride  of  dominion,  unwillingness 
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to  decide  disputes  otherwise  than  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  is 
a  habit  of  mind  greatly  encouraged  by  the  possession  of  power.  Those 
who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  power  become  auto- 
cratic and  quarrelsome,  incapable  of  regarding  an  equal  otherwise 
than  as  a  rival.  .  .  The  first  step  towards  remedying  this  state  of 
things  is  a  genuine  interest  in  foreign  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  and  an  insistence  that  national  pride  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  jeopardize  his  other  interests.  During  war,  when  he  is  roused,  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  pride;  but  in  quiet  times  he  will  be 
far  more  ready  than  men  in  authority  to  realize  that  foreign  affairs, 
like  private  concerns,  ought  to  be  settled  amicably  according  to  prin- 
ciples, not  brutally  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  .  . 

The  excessive  power  of  the  State,  partly  through  internal  oppres- 
sion, but  principally  through  war  and  the  fear  of  war,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  misery  in  the  modern  world,  and  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  discouragement  which  prevents  men  from  growing 
to  their  full  mental  stature.  Some  means  of  curing  this  excessive  power 
must  be  found  if  men  are  not  to  be  organized  into  despair,  as  they 
were  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  State  has  one  purpose  which  is  on  the  whole  good,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  law  for  force  in  the  relations  of  men.  But  this 
purpose  can  only  be  fully  achieved  by  a  world-State,  without  which 
international  relations  cannot  be  made  subject  to  law.  And  although 
law  is  better  than  force,  law  is  still  not  the  best  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Law  is  too  static,  too  much  on  the  side  of  what  is  decaying, 
too  little  on  the  side  of  what  is  growing.  So  long  as  law  is  in  theory 
supreme,  it  will  have  to  be  tempered,  from  time  to  time,  by  internal 
revolution  and  external  war.  These  can  only  be  prevented  by  per- 
petual readiness  to  alter  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  present  bal- 
ance of  forces.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  motives  for  appealing  to  force 
will  sooner  or  later  become  irresistible.  A  world-State  or  federation 
of  States,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  will  have  to  decide  questions,  not  by 
the  legal  maxims  which  would  be  applied  by  the  Hague  tribunal,  but 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  would  be  decided 
by  war.  The  function  of  authority  should  be  to  render  the  appeal  to 
force  unnecessary,  not  to  give  decisions  contrary  to  those  which 
would  be  reached  by  force. 

This  view  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  immoral.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  object  of  civilization  should  be  to  secure  justice,  not  to  give 
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the  victory  to  the  strong.  But  when  this  antithesis  is  allowed  to  pass, 
it  is  forgotten  that  love  of  justice  may  itself  set  force  in  motion.  A 
legislature  which  wishes  to  decide  an  issue  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  be  decided  if  there  were  an  appeal  to  force  will  necessarily 
take  account  of  justice,  provided  justice  is  so  flagrantly  on  one  side 
that  disinterested  parties  are  willing  to  take  up  the  quarrel.  If  a 
strong  man  assaults  a  weak  man  in  the  streets  of  London,  the  balance 
of  force  is  on  the  side  of  the  weak  man,  because,  even  if  the  police 
did  not  appear,  casual  passers-by  would  step  in  to  defend  him.  It  is 
sheer  cant  to  speak  of  a  contest  of  might  against  right,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hope  for  a  victory  of  the  right.  If  the  contest  is  really  between 
might  and  right,  that  means  that  right  will  be  beaten.  What  is  ob- 
scurely intended,  when  this  phrase  is  used,  is  that  the  stronger  side 
is  only  rendered  stronger  by  men's  sense  of  right.  But  men's  sense  of 
right  is  very  subjective,  and  is  only  one  factor  in  deciding  the  pre- 
ponderance of  force.  What  is  desirable  in  a  legislature  is,  not  that  it 
should  decide  by  its  personal  sense  of  right,  but  that  it  should  decide 
in  a  way  which  is  felt  to  make  an  appeal  to  force  unnecessary. 

Apart  from  war  and  the  preservation  of  internal  order,  there  are 
certain  more  positive  functions  which  the  State  performs,  and  certain 
others  which  it  ought  to  perform.  We  may  lay  down  two  principles 
as  regards  these  positive  functions.  First:  there  are  matters  in  which 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  depends  upon  the  practically 
universal  attainment  of  a  certain  minimum;  in  such  cases  the  State 
has  the  right  to  insist  upon  this  minimum  being  attained.  Second: 
there  are  ways  in  which,  by  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  law, 
the  State,  if  it  does  nothing  further,  renders  possible  various  forms 
of  injustice  which  would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  anger  of 
their  victims.  Such  injustices  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  prevented 
by  the  State. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  a  matter  where  the  general  welfare 
depends  upon  a  universal  minimum  is  sanitation  and  the  prevention 
of  infectious  diseases.  A  single  case  of  plague,  if  it  is  neglected,  may 
cause  disaster  to  a  whole  community.  No  one  can  reasonably  main- 
tain, on  general  grounds  of  liberty,  that  a  man  suffering  from  plague 
ought  to  be  left  free  to  spread  infection  far  and  wide.  Exactly  similar 
considerations  apply  to  drainage,  notification  of  fevers,  and  kindred 
matters.  The  interference  with  liberty  remains  an  evil,  but  in  some 
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cases  it  is  clearly  a  smaller  evil  than  the  spread  of  disease  which 
liberty  would  produce.  The  stamping  out  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
by  destroying  mosquitoes  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  good  which  can  be  done  in  this  way.  But  when  the  good  is  small 
or  doubtful,  and  the  interference  with  liberty  is  great,  it  becomes 
better  to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  preventable  disease  rather  than 
suffer  a  scientific  tyranny. 

Compulsory  education  comes  under  the  same  head  as  sanitation. 
The  existence  of  ignorant  masses  in  a  population  is  a  danger  to  the 
community;  when  a  considerable  percentage  are  illiterate,  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  has  to  take  account  of  the  fact.  Democracy 
in  its  modern  form  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  nation  where  many 
men  cannot  read.  But  in  this  case  there  is  not  the  same  need  of  ab- 
solute universality  as  in  the  case  of  sanitary  measures.  .  . 

What  the  State  does  for  the  care  of  children  at  present  is  less  than 
what  ought  to  be  done,  not  more.  Children  are  not  capable  of  looking 
after  their  own  interests,  and  parental  responsibility  is  in  many  ways 
inadequate.  It  is  clear  that  the  State  alone  can  insist  upon  the  children 
being  provided  with  the  minimum  of  knowledge  and  health  which, 
for  the  time  being,  satisfies  the  conscience  of  the  community. 

The  encouragement  of  scientific  research  is  another  matter  which 
comes  rightly  within  the  powers  of  the  State,  because  the  benefits 
of  discoveries  accrue  to  the  community,  while  the  investigations  are 
expensive  and  never  individually  certain  of  achieving  any  result. 

The  second  kind  of  powers  which  the  State  ought  to  possess  are 
those  that  aim  at  diminishing  economic  injustice.  It  is  this  kind  that 
has  been  emphasized  by  socialists.  The  law  creates  or  facilitates 
monopolies,  and  monopolies  are  able  to  exact  a  toll  from  the  com- 
munity. The  most  glaring  example  is  the  private  ownership  of  land. 
Railways  are  at  present  controlled  by  the  State,  since  rates  are  fixed 
by  law;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  they  were  uncontrolled,  they  would 
acquire  a  dangerous  degree  of  power.  Such  considerations,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  justify  complete  socialism.  But  I  think  justice,  by 
itself,  is,  like  law,  too  static  to  be  made  a  supreme  political  principle: 
it  does  not,  when  it  has  been  achieved,  contain  any  seeds  of  new  life 
or  any  impetus  to  development.  For  this  reason,  when  we  wish  to 
remedy  an  injustice,  it  is  important  to  consider  whether,  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  be  destroying  the  incentive  to  some  form  of  vigorous  action 
which  is  on  the  whole  useful  to  the  community.  No  such  form  of 
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action,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  associated  with  private  ownership  of 
land  or  of  any  other  source  of  economic  rent;  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
follows  that  the  State  ought  to  be  the  primary  recipient  of  rent. 

If  all  these  powers  are  allowed  to  the  State,  what  becomes  of  the 
attempt  to  rescue  individual  liberty  from  its  tyranny?  This  is  part  of 
the  general  problem  which  confronts  all  those  who  still  care  for  the 
ideals  which  inspired  liberalism,  namely,  the  problem  of  combining 
liberty  and  personal  initiative  with  organization.  Politics  and  eco- 
nomics are  more  and  more  dominated  by  vast  organizations,  in  face 
of  which  the  individual  is  in  danger  of  becoming  powerless.  The 
State  is  the  greatest  of  these  organizations,  and  the  most  serious 
menace  to  liberty.  And  yet  it  seems  that  many  of  its  functions  must 
be  extended  rather  than  curtailed. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  organization  and  liberty  can  be  com- 
bined, and  that  is  by  securing  power  for  voluntary  organizations, 
consisting  of  men  who  have  chosen  to  belong  to  them  because  they 
embody  some  purpose  which  all  their  members  consider  important, 
not  a  purpose  imposed  by  accident  or  outside  force.  The  State,  being 
geographical,  cannot  be  a  wholly  voluntary  association,  but  for  that 
very  reason  there  is  need  of  a  strong  public  opinion  to  restrain  it  from 
a  tyrannical  use  of  its  powers.  This  public  opinion,  in  most  matters, 
can  only  be  secured  by  combinations  of  those  who  have  certain  in- 
terests or  desires  in  common. 

The  positive  purposes  of  the  State,  over  and  above  the  preservation 
of  order,  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  State 
itself,  but  by  independent  organizations,  which  should  be  left  com- 
pletely free  so  long  as  they  satisfied  the  State  that  they  were  not  fall- 
ing below  a  necessary  minimum.  This  occurs  to  a  certain  limited 
extent  at  present  in  regard  to  elementary  education.  The  universities, 
also,  may  be  regarded  as  acting  for  the  State  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education  and  research,  except  that  in  their  case  no  minimum  of 
achievement  is  exacted.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the  State  ought  to 
exercise  control,  but  ought  to  leave  initiative  to  others.  There  is  every 
reason  to  multiply  opportunities  of  initiative,  and  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  initiative  to  each  individual,  for  if  this  is  not  done 
there  will  be  a  general  sense  of  impotence  and  discouragement.  There 
ought  to  be  a  constant  endeavor  to  leave  the  more  positive  aspects 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  organizations,  the  purpose 
of  the  State  being  merely  to  exact  efficiency  and  to  secure  an  amicable 
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settlement  of  disputes,  whether  within  or  without  its  own  borders. 
And  with  this  ought  to  be  combined  the  greatest  possible  toleration 
of  exceptions  and  the  least  possible  insistence  upon  uniform  sys- 
tem. .  . 

The  essential  merit  of  the  State  is  that  it  prevents  the  internal  use 
of  force  by  private  persons.  Its  essential  demerits  are  that  it  promotes 
the  external  use  of  force,  and  that,  by  its  great  size,  it  makes  each 
individual  feel  impotent  even  in  a  democracy.  The  prevention  of  the 
sense  of  individual  impotence  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  return  to 
the  small  city-State,  which  would  be  as  reactionary  as  a  return  to  the 
days  before  machineiy.  It  must  be  achieved  by  a  method  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  present  tendencies.  Such  a  method  would  be  the 
increasing  devolution  of  positive  political  initiative  to  bodies  formed 
voluntarily  for  specific  purposes,  leaving  the  State  rather  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  federal  authority  or  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  State  will  then 
confine  itself  to  insisting  upon  some  settlement  of  rival  interests:  its 
only  principle  in  deciding  what  is  the  right  settlement  will  be  an 
attempt  to  find  the  measures  most  acceptable,  on  the  whole,  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  democratic 
States  naturally  tend,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  turned  aside  by  war 
or  the  fear  of  war.  So  long  as  war  remains  a  daily  imminent  danger, 
the  State  will  remain  a  Moloch,  sacrificing  sometimes  the  life  of  the 
individual,  and  always  his  unfettered  development,  to  the  barren 
struggle  for  mastery  in  the  competition  with  other  States.  In  internal 
as  in  external  affairs,  the  worst  enemy  of  freedom  is  war. 


R.  M.  Maclver 

A   RE-INTERPRETATION    OF 
THE    STATE1 


In  our  last  chapter  we  approached  the  great  dilemma  with  which 
the  political  thought  of  the  present  is  faced.  We  showed  not  only 
that  the  State  must  be  regarded  as  an  association  among  others, 
but  also  that  it  has,  partly  in  fact  and  wholly  in  the  logic  of  its  func- 
tion, the  character  of  a  corporation.  It  commands  only  because  it 
serves;  it  owns  only  because  it  owes.  It  creates  rights  not  as  the  lordly 
dispenser  of  gifts,  but  as  the  agent  of  society  for  the  creation  of  rights. 
The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master.  As  other  rights  are  relative 
to  function  and  are  recognized  as  limited  by  it,  so  too  the  rights  of  the 
State  should  be.  It  has  the  function  of  guaranteeing  rights.  To  exer- 
cise this  function  it  needs  and  receives  certain  powers.  These  powers 
should  be  limited  just  as  the  function  is  limited.  The  function  is 
limited  both  by  its  own  nature  and  by  the  capacity  of  the  agent,  and 
that  capacity  becomes  known  to  us  by  experience  of  its  conduct,  in 
the  light  of  the  means  at  its  command.  The  State  is  not  exempt  from 
the  imperative,  "thus  far  and  no  further,"  to  which  all  agencies  are 
subject. 

But  here  the  dilemma  threatens  us  again.  How  can  the  power  which 
determines  rights  be  itself  subject  to  obligation?  How  can  the  au- 
thority which  alone  has  compulsive  power  be  itself  controlled?  If  the 
State  be  not  the  final  authority,  how  can  there  be  any  other?  And  if 
there  be  none,  how  can  order  be  secured?  Who  assigns  to  each  asso- 
ciation its  place,  who  establishes  its  bounds,  unless  it  is  the  State? 
How  can  law  itself  be  supreme,  unless  the  State  also  is  supreme? 
And  yet  again,  how  can  the  State  be  supreme  in  the  face  of  the  in- 

1  From  "The  Modern  State,"  published  in  1926.   ( Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. ) 
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dubitable  fact  that  other  associations  are  not  its  creatures,  and  that 
they  possess  powers  and  spheres  of  their  own,  which  are  not  those  of 
the  State? 

If  we  turn  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  criterion  of  law,  we 
find  the  answer.  Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  law  with  custom.  There 
are  many  customs  which  are  observed  at  least  as  faithfully  as  political 
laws.  Now  customs  are  sustained  by  the  community  as  such,  not  as 
a  rule  by  the  aid  of  any  organization.  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  State.  But  ultimately  they  rest  alike  on  the  same  basis, 
for  the  State  itself  is  sustained  by  the  community.  Ultimately  they  are 
both  expressions  of  the  social  sense,  the  sense  of  solidarity,  the  sense 
of  common  interest.  In  this  subjective  fact  we  find  the  root  of  the 
unity  of  society,  not  in  the  State,  which  is  only  a  form  through  which 
that  unity  is  expressed.  We  are  here  in  the  sphere  of  values,  which 
must  be  felt  before  they  are  established.  Just  as,  for  example,  all  the 
objective  values  of  the  economic  sphere,  together  with  all  the  institu- 
tions and  associations  by  which  they  are  maintained  and  pursued, 
derive  from  the  subjective  valuations  of  economically  minded  beings, 
so  in  the  whole  area  of  society  all  forms  of  relationships,  including 
those  protected  by  the  State,  derive  from  the  subjective  valuations  of 
social  beings.  It  is  they  who  create,  according  to  the  range  of  felt  or 
recognized  solidarity,  States  and  churches  and  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations.  It  is  they  who  say  what  the  State  shall  or  shall 
not  do  or  be,  and  set  limits,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  activity  of 
groups  to  which  they  belong  or  do  not  belong.  The  community  is  the 
matrix  of  all  its  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms.  It  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion but  the  source  of  organization.  No  structure,  no  form  of  govern- 
ment, can  assure  social  unity.  The  final  unity  lies  in  the  solidarity  of 
men,  not  in  the  power  of  the  State.  There  is  social  unity  just  in  so 
far  as  the  sense  of  common  interest  or  common  nature  is  stronger 
than  that  of  dividing  interests.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  the  more 
fully  he  comes  to  realize  it  the  stronger  and  the  greater  does  the 
order  of  society  become.  In  that  realization  lies  the  source  of  what 
unity  exists  or  can  exist. 

^The  State  is,  as  it  were,  the  paved  highway  of  social  life,  bordered 
by  fields  and  cities!  Jt  is  the  common  way  which  serves  them  all.  All 
the  business  of  life  is  rendered  possible  by  its  aid,  and  all  who  live 
along  it  must  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  social 
communications.  Therefore,  whatever  else  a  man  may  be,  he  must 
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be  a  member,  or  at  least  a  subject,  of  the  State.  If  he  does  not  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  highway  he  must  at  least  observe  its  rules. 
But  he  does  not  live  on  the  highway,  nor  does  man  live  for  the  State. 
His  home  is  in  the  fields  or  the  cities,  and  there  he  gathers  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  In  the  simpler  days  when  there  were  only  a  few  scattered 
houses  along  the  highway,  men  learned  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  included 
all  that  belonged  to  them.  So  the  rule  of  the  highway  became  a 
tyranny,  because  its  guardians  claimed  to  control  the  whole  lives  of 
men.  Very  slowly  have  they  learned  its  true  significance.  They  are 
only  now  learning  that  although  they  all  have  duties  towards  the  up- 
keep of  the  highway,  this  universal  obligation  does  not  sum  up  their 
social  life.  The  fields  and  cities  now  stretch  far  away  from  the  thor- 
oughfare. So  the  many  memberships  of  social  life  have  grown  ex- 
plicit, and  refuse  any  longer  to  be  summed  in  the  one  membership  of 
the  State. 

The  one  membership  remains  still  as  a  condition  of  all  the  rest.  It 
too  has  grown  fuller  and  richer,  the  greater  means  of  more  manifold 
purposes.  The  highway  is  broader  and  more  necessary  than  ever 
before.  Now  it  is  the  means  whereby  great  groups  and  centers  of 
social  life  are  kept  in  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 
But  we  must  not  on  that  account  restore  its  ancient  claim,  the  former 
claim  of  its  guardians,  that  they  should  control  the  centers  of  life  to 
which  it  ministers.  The  highway  is  for  the  sake  of  the  life  that  is 
lived  along  it  and  beyond  it.  Nor,  dismissing  that  false  claim,  should 
we  take  the  opposing  extreme,  which  would  make  the  centers  in- 
dependent of  the  highway.  The  greater  community  is  still  a  com- 
munity, and  the  highway  is  still  the  chief  external  means  that  makes 
it  one. 

All  civilized  men  must  be  members  or  subjects  of  a  State,  because 
they  are  all  members  of  some  community  and  must  share  its  external 
social  conditions.  In  this  sense  the  State  is  universal  in  extension, 
though  on  that  very  account  it  is  peculiarly  limited  in  its  mode  of 
action.  Ideally  the  order  of  the  State  includes  everybody  everywhere, 
and  its  end  is  not  fully  achieved  until  all  States  are  parts  of  a  uni- 
versal political  order  as  extensive  as  humanity  itself.  This  order  may 
be  achieved  through  the  consent  of  particular  States,  each  maintain- 
ing, to  return  to  our  metaphor,  its  own  part  of  the  one  great  highway. 
But  the  logic  of  political  order  requires  a  unity  of  system  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  our  traditions  of  independent  and  exclusive  sov- 
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ereignties  have  become  mere  obstacles  to  the  recognition  of  this  in- 
defeasible truth.  Within  this  unity  all  the  intrinsic  differences  of 
groups  can  find  their  proper  place;  apart  from  it  they  are  distorted 
or  exaggerated  because  they  ignore  the  intrinsic  likenesses,  the  com- 
mon social  nature,  of  humanity.  If  all  men  must,  no  matter  what  their 
differences,  be  included  in  some  political  system,  all  men  should,  by 
the  logic  of  the  same  necessity,  be  included  in  one  still  greater  order, 
the  unbounded  rule  of  law. 

The  same  logic  opposes  the  conception  of  a  pluralistic  society 
wherein  great  associations  seek  their  several  aims  and  when  these 
clash  must  somehow  decide  their  differences  by  the  mere  impact  on 
one  another  of  their  respective  forces.<We  too  have  insisted  that  the 
State  is  but  one  among  the  great  associations,  but  its  own  peculiar 
function  is  no  other  than  this,  of  giving  a  form  of  unity  to  the  whole 
system  of  social  relationships.  J.t  can  achieve  this  end,  as  successfully 
as  other  associations  achieve  their  ends,  without  arrogating  to  itself 
again  that  omnicompetence  which  it  has  vainly  sought  to  establish. 
There  are  times  when  it  fails,  as  every  human  organization  fails,  but 
its  success  is  far  more  notable  and  enduring.  Ultimately  it  succeeds, 
because  it  does  not  act  merely  in  its  own  right,  because  it  is  an  organ 
of  society  maintained  by  it  for  that  very  purpose.  It  is  the  com- 
munity, including  therefore  the  members  of  all  other  associations, 
which  assigns  to  it  its  function  and  lends  it  power. 

We  see  this  too  if  we  reflect  on  the  actual  clashes  which  do  occur 
between  associations.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  or  between  the  State  and  the  trade  union. 
But  such  conflicts  have  a  very  different  interpretation  from  those  that 
occur,  say,  between  church  and  church  or  between  trade  union  and 
employers'  union.  In  the  latter  cases  there  is  a  sheer  difference  of 
attitude  or  of  interest.  The  particular  groups,  wholly  as  groups,  deny 
and  oppose  the  aims  of  one  another.  The  aims  are  themselves  par- 
ticular, and  the  conflict  can  be  waged  on  a  ground  which  leaves 
intact  the  general  order  of  society.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  issue 
involves  the  State  and  another  association.  It  is  never  simply  a  conflict 
of  two  distinct  groups,  two  distinct  sects  of  interest,  of  which  one  is 
at  stake.  .  .  In  the  strict  sense  there  cannot  be  a  conflict  between 
the  State  as  a  whole  and  any  other  association.  The  claims  of  the 
State,  as  insisted  upon  by  a  government  or  by  a  majority  of  its  citizens, 
may  be  opposed  to  the  claims  of  other  associations.  But  it  is  always 
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an  internal  struggle,  and  therefore,  unless  the  State  be  dissolved 
altogether  in  the  process,  one  modified  by  the  common  fact  of  citizen- 
ship. As  the  State  has  grown  in  experience,  it  has  learned  the  un- 
wisdom of  making  such  claims  as  endanger  the  vital  principle  or  the 
autonomy  of  any  of  the  great  associations  to  which  its  members  may 
also  belong. 

The  State  can  act  thus  as  a  unifying  agent,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
has  itself  undergone  evolution  towards  democracy.  For  this  reason 
we  regard  democracy  as  the  form  of  the  State  proper,  for  only  under 
democratic  conditions  can  it  achieve  this  proper  function — this  func- 
tion, in  other  words,  which  it  and  it  alone  is  capable  of  performing. 
Historically  the  interest  of  the  State  has  been  identified  with  that  of 
ruler  or  ruling  caste,  military  or  landed  oligarchy  or  later  plutocracy. 
In  these  forms  it  was  the  organization  of  a  class,  and  instead  of  stand- 
ing for  die  interests  we  have  shown  to  be  its  true  concern  it  stood 
for  the  whole  complex  of  interests  belonging  to  a  class.  The  land  laws, 
enclosure  acts,  anti-labor  acts,  and  so  forth,  which  States  have  en- 
forced were  contradictory  of  the  universality  of  law — they  were  not 
directed  towards  the  common  interests  of  those  who  were  subject  to 
the  laws.  The  true  nature  of  the  State,  here  as  always,  is  revealed  in 
the  fundamental  character  of  law. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  days  when  the  sovereign  power,  the  maker 
of  laws,  the  government,  is  told  what  it  may  and  may  not  do.  It  is 
so  instructed  in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  every  modern  State.  In 
these  States  explicitly,  in  all  States  implicitly,  there  are  many  things 
which  are  forbidden  to  any  or  all  organized  authorities.  The  limits 
of  sovereign  power  are  particularly  marked  in  federal  States.  In  the 
United  States,  when  "in  five  years  the  courts  of  this  country  hold 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  statutes,  or  an  average  of  over 
seventy-one  a  year,  unconstitutional,"  it  is  surely  obvious  that  the 
principle  of  sovereign  power  can  no  longer  be  stated  in  the  old  terms. 
Nor  can  the  power  which  declares  these  acts  of  legislation  "uncon- 
stitutional" itself  enact  these  or  any  other  laws.  Nor  can  any  con- 
stituted authority  reverse  its  decision.  If  there  is  here  any  absolute 
authority  it  is  one  that  expresses  itself  only  in  a  veto,  and  this  author- 
ity is  after  all  not  absolute,  for  it  never  acts  in  its  own  name  and  right. 

In  whose  name  then  does  it  act?  Not  in  the  name  of  government  or 
party  or  majority,  but  in  the  name  of  a  fundamental  law  which  is 
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superior  to  the  will  of  any  of  these.  It  is  superior  because  it  is  con- 
stitutive of  the  State  itself,  The  traditionalists  vainly  try  to  save  their 
doctrine  by  ascribing  the  political  sovereignty  to  the  will  which  is  at 
irregular  intervals  and  sometimes  after  long  periods  of  inaction  called 
into  being  to  amend  the  fundamental  law.  But  so  inchoate  a  will  has 
none  of  the  normal  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  is  surely  simpler  and 
more  convincing  to  find  here  the  will,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the 
community,  the  "general  will"  on  which  the  State  is  based,  of  which 
the  State  is  an  organ.  The  general  will  need  not  do  the  work  of  its 
own  agent,  it  need  not  and  cannot  govern.  It  is  not  a  political  sov- 
ereign. But  though  it  rarely  acts,  it  never  sleeps.  Always  it  maintains 
the  State,  upholding  the  unity  that  is  deeper  than  political  divisions. 
Sometimes,  in  periods  of  crisis,  it  appoints  a  special  organ  to  re- 
establish the  foundations  of  the  State.  Sometimes,  at  such  periods, 
devices  are  framed,  necessarily  imperfect  devices,  accepted  forms 
through  which  the  general  will  may  again  at  need  find  expression, 
and  amend  or  repeal  what  it  has  established.  But  just  as  the  general 
will  is  the  will  for  the  State,  not  of  the  State,  so  these  devices,  what- 
ever their  value,  are  institutions  of  the  community,  not  of  the  State. 
They  exist  in  order  to  control  and  limit  the  State,  the  agent  of  the 
community. 

'  This  interpretation  is  in  keeping  with  the  language  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  constitutions.  They  assign,  for  example,  duties  to  the  State, 
not  merely  to  the  government.  They  say  what  political  power  may  do 
and  how  it  shall  be  exercised.  They  declare  that  all  power  emanates 
from  the  people  or  the  community.  They  profess  to  be  based  on  the 
indefeasible  or  "natural"  rights  of  persons,  which  are  anterior  to  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  Thus  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  forbids  any  of  the  constituent 
States  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  to  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  They  insist  that  certain  rights  before  the  law  shall  belong 
equally  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  whether  citizen  or  non- 
citizen,  without  bar  of  race  or  nationality  or  social  degree.  They  insist 
above  all  on  certain  liberties — as  of  opinion,  of  religion,  of  employ- 
ment, of  association,  of  la  vie  privee — which  the  State  must  respect. 
Unless  these  solemn  protestations  are  vain,  what  do  they  mean  except 
that  the  people,  the  community  of  persons,  the  general  will,  is  setting 
limits  to  the  State  itself? 
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There  remains  indeed  the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  this 
profounder  will,  this  communal  will,  and  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
State.  The  system  which  requires  a  preponderant  or  more-than- 
majority  decision  to  amend  the  constitution  is,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  exposed  to  the  defect  that  it  gives  the  power  of  veto  to  a  minority. 
The  true  distinction  depends  on  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  express  the  veiy  nature  of  social  man.  When 
a  constitution  "guarantees"  certain  "rights"  of  personality,  it  says  in 
effect  that  no  laws  should  be  made  abrogating  these  rights,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  any  majority  to  abolish  them.  There  are  matters  which 
properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  policy,  and  these  may  well  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  majority.  There  are  other  matters  which 
should  not  be  cast  at  all  into  the  political  arena.  There  are  rights  and 
liberties — however  we  care  to  name  them — which  belong  to  men  as 
men,  and  of  which  no  authority  should  deprive  them.  All  differences 
between  majorities  and  minorities  are  not  made  political  issues — if 
they  were,  the  State  would  be  rent  in  pieces.  But  the  social  insight 
of  men  prevents  this  disruption.  The  State  should  determine  only 
those  matters  in  respect  of  which  it  is  expedient  or  desirable  that  a 
common  form  of  action  should  be  established.  As  men  come  to  appre- 
hend this  truth  they  learn  the  true  limits  of  sovereignty.  And  some- 
times they  record  the  lesson  in  the  form  of  a  constitution.  But  the 
real  guarantee  that  these  limits  shall  be  observed  is  the  living  sense 
of  what  society  means,  and  of  its  relation  to  personality.  This  it  is 
that  prevents  majorities  from  the  blind  appeal  to  the  State  to  enforce 
their  opinions  and  that  saves  minorities  from  oppression.  The  will 
that  maintains  the  State  learns  also  to  assign  its  place. 

In  fine,  sovereignty  is  the  will  of  an  association,  not  of  the  com- 
munity. The  State  is  given  a  function  to  perform  and  means  where- 
with to  perform  it,  but  that  which  assigns  the  function  and  provides 
the  means  is  the  unseen  master-builder  of  society. 

In  dealing  with  the  State  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  form,  a 
product,  a  resultant;  and  at  the  last,  to  understand  its  nature,  we 
have  had  to  turn  from  the  form  to  the  creative  source.  Our  thought 
grows  uneasy  when  it  must  pass  beyond  the  apprehended  form,  when 
it  must  seek  the  relation  between  the  form  and  the  life.  It  is  the 
border  line  between  science  and  philosophy.  If  it  were  possible,  we 
would  avoid  the  peril  altogether.  But  it  is  not  possible,  for  unless  we 
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adventure  beyond  it  the  form  becomes  absolute,  a  tyrant  against 
which  the  creative  spirit  must  revolt  or  perish.  Every  organization 
is  also  a  prison,  every  protection  a  limit,  every  shelter  a  barrier. 
Every  custom,  if  blindly  accepted,  corrupts  the  world,  and  if  it  is  a 
"good"  one  it  only  corrupts  it  the  more,  because  it  claims  the  more. 
The  spirit  of  man  must  have  a  way  out  of  every  thing  it  builds. 

In  the  social  process  it  has  devised  two  ways.  One  is  the  extensive 
way,  whereby  it  passes,  not  from  one  community  to  another,  but  from 
a  narrower  to  a  wider  circle  of  community.  So  it  is  liberated  from  the 
pressure  of  all -prevailing  custom.  The  other  is  the  intensive  way, 
whereby  it  passes  from  one  association  to  another,  so  that  none  can 
claim  its  whole  allegiance,  so  that  each  membership  will  include  only 
an  aspect  of  its  being,  so  that  personality  may  be  free  to  express  itself 
not  only  through  associations  but  also  away  from  associations. 

In  our  search  for  unity  we  come  at  last  to  the  individual.  We  find 
that  unity  where  many  have  discovered  only  its  opposite,  disharmony 
and  strife,  in  the  will  of  each  to  be  himself  and  achieve  the  objects 
that  are  dear  to  him.  We  find  it  not  in  the  surrender  but  in  the  ful- 
filment of  personality,  not  in  an  imposed  order  but  in  one  which  is 
responsive  to  the  inmost  nature  of  every  man.  Enforced  unity  is 
precarious  and  unstable.  Social  order  must  be  adjudged  not  only 
good  but  enduring  in  proportion  as  it  expresses  and  is  created  by 
free  personality.  This  liberty  is  the  very  condition  of  social  develop- 
ment, and  the  structure  of  society  gains  vastly  in  intricacy  and  in 
strength  as  it  grows  in  the  consentient  devotion  of  those  whom  it 
should  serve.  The  endless  conflicts  of  life  do  not  touch  its  foundations, 
because  of  the  eternal  dependence  of  personality  on  society.  The 
blindness  and  misunderstanding  which  trusts  to  force,  which  draws 
lines  of  sheer  division  between  classes  or  nations,  ends  in  defeat  and 
disaster.  The  deeper  bond  of  community  is  the  character,  not  of  class 
or  of  nation,  but  of  free  human  personality  which  from  within  its  own 
small  circle  is  capable  of  reconciling  in  one  community  the  whole 
world. 

The  State  has  had  by  slow  experience  to  learn  the  meaning  of  its 
own  limits.  When  it  arose  originally  within  the  kin-community,  it 
seemed  to  be  itself  the  organization  of  the  kin.  But  its  true  signif- 
icance was  found  to  be  expressed  in  terms  not  of  kinship  but  of 
citizenship.  The  kin  was  merely  the  convenient  circle  within  which 
the  State  evolved  the  principle  of  citizenship.  And  when  at  a  far  later 
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stage  the  State  came  to  embrace  the  nation  within  its  organization, 
its  membership  seemed  to  be  identified  with  common  nationality. 
But  the  circle  of  the  nation  was  again  merely  the  convenient  area  of 
community  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  State.  Within  it 
too  the  principle  of  citizenship  has  to  be  redeemed  alike  from  false 
exclusiveness  and  from  excessive  claims.  The  State  of  today  is  not 
the  organization  of  a  nation,  for  all  the  purposes  which  are  active 
within  the  nation.  It  is  the  organization  of  citizenship,  for  definite 
purposes  which  are  scarcely  derived  at  all  from  the  conception  of 
nationality.  And  there  are  obvious  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  group- 
nation-State.  If  that  process  advances,  the  sense  of  nationality  may 
well  cease  to  be  determinative  of  State  limits,  having  in  this  respect 
fulfilled  its  historical  function.  Then  it  too  will  become,  as  kinship 
has  become,  a  purely  social  factor,  with  little  political  significance. 
Or  else  the  very  idea  of  nationality  will  merge  into  the  dominant  idea 
of  citizenship.  Already  it  is  becoming  harder  than  it  was  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  say  what  nationality  really  is. 

The  State  has  also,  for  the  achievement  of  its  function,  to  be  re- 
deemed from  its  identification  with  force.  Here  there  has  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  unity,  alike  within  the  single 
State  and  in  the  world  of  States.  The  force  with  which  the  State  is 
necessarily  endowed,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  mere  corollary 
and  condition  of  the  universality  of  the  law  which  it  assures,  has  been 
made  its  very  substance.  Instead  of  being  the  vindication  of  liberty 
it  has  been  the  instrument  of  repression.  Instead  of  being  the  safe- 
guard of  unity  it  has  been  a  sword  of  division.  Within  the  State  it  has 
at  length  become,  for  the  most  part,  the  last  guardian  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  to  one  another  each  State  is  still  a  "power." 

If  this  fatal  contradiction  within  the  life  of  the  State  were  removed; 
if  its  external  policy  were  harmonized,  through  an  international 
system,  with  its  great  business  of  order  and  furtherance;  then  it  might 
benefit  mankind  in  a  measure  yet  unattained.  For  then  the  aspect  of 
power  would  recede,  and  the  sense  of  common  interest  would  be 
enhanced.  The  State  would  relate  itself  more  intimately  to  the  needs 
which  it  can  serve,  gaining  a  truer  vision  of  what  these  may  be.  In 
the  seething  tides  and  incessant  changes  of  human  affairs  it  would 
provide  a  rock  of  assurance;  in  the  endless  struggle  of  our  self- 
centered  pursuits  it  would  deliver  us  from  the  grosser  perils  of  the 
competitive  stress;  it  would  more  fully  than  before  consolidate  the 
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enduring  elements  of  a  myriad  achievements;  and  supported  by  all 
there  is  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  in  man  for  his  fellow-man,  by 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  worked,  darkly  or  clearly,  through- 
out the  whole  process  of  human  history,  and  by  the  instinct  of  co- 
operation which  springs  wherever  we  truly  understand  the  need  and 
the  occasion  for  it,  it  would  move  with  more  enlightened  will  towards 
the  high  fulfilment  of  its  appointed  task. 


Vladimir  L  Lenin 
MARXIAN  THEORIES  OF  THE  STATE1 


What  is  now  happening  to  Marx's  doctrine  has,  in  the  course 
of  history,  often  happened  to  the  doctrines  of  other  revolu- 
tionary thinkers  and  leaders  of  oppressed  classes  struggling 
for  emancipation.  During  the  lifetime  of  great  revolutionaries,  the 
oppressing  classes  have  visited  relentless  persecution  on  them,  and 
received  their  teaching  with  the  most  savage  hostility,  the  most  furi- 
ous hatred,  the  most  ruthless  campaign  of  lies  and  slanders.  After 
their  death,  attempts  are  made  to  turn  them  into  harmless  icons, 
canonize  them,  and  surround  their  names  with  a  certain  halo  for  the 
"consolation"  of  the  oppressed  classes  and  with  the  object  of  duping 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  emasculating  and  vulgarizing  the  real 
essence  of  their  revolutionary  theories  and  blunting  their  revolu- 
tionary edge.  At  the  present  time,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  opportun- 
ists within  the  labor  movement  are  co-operating  in  this  work  of 
adulterating  Marxism.  They  omit,  obliterate,  and  distort  the  revolu- 
tionary side  of  its  teaching,  its  revolutionary  soul.  They  push  to  the 
foreground  and  extol  what  is,  or  seems,  acceptable  to  the  bour- 
geoisie. .  . 

In  such  circumstances,  the  distortion  of  Marxism  being  so  wide- 
spread, it  is  our  first  task  to  resuscitate  the  real  teachings  of  Marx 
on  the  State.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  at  length 
from  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  themselves.  .  .  Let  us  begin  with 
the  most  popular  of  Engels'  works,  "The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private 

1  From  "State  and  Revolution:  Marxist  Teaching  about  the  Theory  of  the 
State  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Proletariat  in  the  Revolution,"  written  in  1917  and 
first  published  the  following  year;  later  included  in  Volume  XXI  of  Lenin's  col- 
lected works  as  part  of  "Toward  the  Seizure  of  Power."  The  translation  is  an 
anonymous  one.  (Copyright  1932  by  International  Publishers  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
reprinted  by  dieir  permission. ) 
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Property,  and  the  State,"  the  sixth  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
Stuttgart  as  far  back  as  1894.  .  .  Summarizing  his  historical  analysis, 
Engels  says: 

The  State  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  power  imposed  upon  society  from 
the  outside;  just  as  little  is  it  "the  reality  of  the  moral  idea,"  "the  image 
and  reality  of  reason,"  as  Hegel  asserted.  Rather,  it  is  a  product  of  society 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development;  it  is  the  admission  that  this  society  has 
become  entangled  in  an  insoluble  contradiction  with  itself,  that  it  is  cleft 
into  irreconcilable  antagonisms  which  it  is  powerless  to  dispel.  But  in 
order  that  these  antagonisms,  classes  with  conflicting  economic  interests, 
may  not  consume  themselves  and  society  in  sterile  struggle,  a  power  ap- 
parently standing  above  society  becomes  necessary,  whose  purpose  is  to 
moderate  the  conflict  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  "order";  and  this 
power  arising  out  of  society,  but  placing  itself  above  it  and  increasingly 
separating  itself  from  it,  is  the  State. 

Here  we  have,  expressed  in  all  its  clearness,  the  basic  idea  of  Marx- 
ism on  the  question  of  the  historical  role  and  meaning  of  the  State. 
The  State  is  the  product  and  the  manifestation  of  the  irreconcilability 
of  class  antagonisms.  The  State  arises  when,  where,  and  to  the  extent 
that,  the  class  antagonisms  cannot  be  objectively  reconciled.  And, 
conversely,  the  existence  of  the  State  proves  that  the  class  antag- 
onisms are  irreconcilable. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  most  important  and  fundamental  point  that 
distortions  of  Marxism  arise  along  two  main  lines.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  bourgeois,  and  particularly  the  petty-bourgeois,  ideologists,  com- 
pelled under  the  pressure  of  indisputable  historical  facts  to  admit  that 
the  State  exists  only  where  there  are  class  antagonisms  and  the  class 
struggle,  "correct"  Marx  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
State  is  an  organ  for  reconciling  the  classes.  According  to  Marx,  the 
State  could  neither  arise  nor  maintain  itself  if  a  reconciliation  of 
classes  were  possible.  But  with  the  petty-bourgeois  and  philistine 
professors  and  publicists,  the  State — and  this  frequently  on  the 
strength  of  benevolent  references  to  Marx! — becomes  a  conciliator 
of  the  classes.  According  to  Marx,  the  State  is  an  organ  of  class  domi- 
nation, an  organ  of  oppression  of  one  class  by  another;  its  aim  is  the 
creation  of  "order"  which  legalizes  and  perpetuates  this  oppression 
by  moderating  the  collisions  between  the  classes.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  the  petty-bourgeois  politicians,  order  means  reconciliation  of  the 
classes,  and  not  oppression  of  one  class  by  another;  to  moderate  col- 
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lisions  does  not  mean,  they  say,  to  deprive  the  oppressed  classes  of 
certain  definite  means  and  methods  of  struggle  for  overthrowing  the 
oppressors,  but  to  practice  reconciliation.  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "Kautskyist"  distortion  of  Marx  is  far  more 
subtle.  "Theoretically,"  there  is  no  denying  that  the  State  is  the  organ 
of  class  domination,  or  that  class  antagonisms  are  irreconcilable.  But 
what  is  forgotten  or  glossed  over  is  this:  if  the  State  is  the  product 
of  the  irreconcilable  character  of  class  antagonisms,  if  it  is  a  force 
standing  above  society  and  "increasingly  separating  itself  from  it," 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed  class  is  impossible 
not  only  without  a  violent  revolution  but  also  without  the  destruction 
of  the  apparatus  of  State  power,  which  was  created  by  the  ruling 
class  and  in  which  this  "separation"  is  embodied.  Marx  drew  this 
theoretically  self-evident  conclusion  from  a  concrete  historical  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  of  revolution.  And  it  is  exactly  this  conclusion 
which  Kautsky  has  "forgotten"  and  distorted.  .  . 

A  general  summary  of  his  views  is  given  by  Engels  in  the  most 
popular  of  his  works  in  the  following  words: 

The  State,  therefore,  has  not  existed  from  all  eternity.  There  have  been 
societies  which  managed  without  it,  which  had  no  conception  of  the  State 
and  State  power.  At  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development,  which  was 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  cleavage  of  society  into  classes,  the  State  be- 
came a  necessity  owing  to  this  cleavage.  We  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  production  at  which  the  existence  of  these 
classes  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  but  is  becoming  a  positive  hin- 
drance to  production.  They  will  disappear  as  inevitably  as  they  arose  at 
an  earlier  stage.  Along  with  them,  the  State  will  inevitably  disappear.  The 
society  that  organizes  production  anew  on  the  basis  of  a  free  and  equal 
association  of  the  producers  will  put  the  whole  State  machine  where  it  will 
then  belong:  in  the  museum  of  antiquities,  side  by  side  with  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  bronze  axe. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  this  passage  quoted  in  the  propaganda 
and  agitation  literature  of  contemporary  Social  Democracy.  But 
even  when  we  do  come  across  it,  it  is  generally  quoted  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  bows  before  an  icon,  i.e.,  it  is  done  merely  to  show 
official  respect  for  Engels,  without  any  attempt  to  gauge  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  revolutionary  action  presupposed  by  this  relegating  of 
"the  whole  State  machine"  to  "the  museum  of  antiquities."  In  most 
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cases  we  do  not  even  find  an  understanding  of  v/hat  Engels  calls 
the  State  machine. 

Engels'  words  regarding  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State  enjoy 
such  popularity,  they  are  so  often  quoted,  and  they  show  so  clearly 
the  essence  of  the  usual  adulteration  by  means  of  which  Marxism  is 
made  to  look  like  opportunism,  that  we  must  dwell  on  them  in  detail. 
Let  us  quote  the  whole  passage  from  which  they  are  taken: 

The  proletariat  seizes  State  power,  and  then  transforms  the  means  of 
production  into  State  property.  But  in  doing  this,  it  puts  an  end  to 
itself  as  the  proletariat,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  class  differences  and  class 
antagonisms,  it  puts  an  end  also  to  the  State  as  the  State.  Former 
society,  moving  in  class  antagonisms,  had  need  of  the  State,  that  is,  an 
organization  of  the  exploiting  class  at  each  period  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  external  conditions  of  production;  therefore,  in  particular,  for  the 
forcible  holding  down  of  the  exploited  class  in  the  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion (slavery,  bondage  or  serfdom,  wage-labor)  determined  by  the  ex- 
isting mode  of  production.  The  State  was  the  official  representative  of 
society  as  a  whole,  its  embodiment  in  a  visible  corporate  body;  but  it 
was  this  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  State  of  that  class  which  itself,  in 
its  epoch,  represented  society  as  a  whole:  in  ancient  times,  the  State  of 
the  slave-owning  citizens;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  feudal  nobility; 
in  our  epoch,  of  the  bourgeoisie.  When  ultimately  it  becomes  really 
representative  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  makes  itself  superfluous.  As  soon 
as  there  is  no  longer  any  class  of  society  to  be  held  in  subjection— as  soon 
as,  along  with  class  domination  and  the  struggle  for  individual  existence 
based  on  the  former  anarchy  of  production,  the  collisions  and  excesses 
arising  from  these  have  also  been  abolished— there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
repressed,  and  a  special  repressive  force,  a  State,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  first  act  in  which  the  State  really  comes  forward  as  the  representa- 
tive of  society  as  a  whole— the  seizure  of  the  means  of  production  in  the 
name  of  society— is  at  the  same  time  its  last  independent  act  as  a  State. 
The  interference  of  a  State  power  in  social  relations  becomes  superfluous 
in  one  sphere  after  another,  and  then  becomes  dormant  of  itself.  Govern- 
ment over  persons  is  replaced  by  the  administration  of  things  and  the 
direction  of  the  processes  of  production.  The  State  is  not  "abolished," 
it  withers  away.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  must  appraise  the 
phrase  "people's  free  State"— both  its  justification  at  times  for  agitational 
purposes,  and  its  ultimate  scientific  inadequacy— and  also  the  demand  of 
the  so-called  anarchists  that  the  State  should  be  abolished  overnight. 
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Without  fear  of  committing  an  error,  it  may  be  said  that  of  this 
argument  by  Engels,  so  singularly  rich  in  ideas,  only  one  point  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  socialist  thought  among  modern  socialist 
parties,  namely,  that,  unlike  the  anarchist  doctrine  of  the  "abolition" 
of  the  State,  according  to  Marx  the  State  "withers  away."  To  emas- 
culate Marxism  in  such  a  manner  is  to  reduce  it  to  opportunism,  for 
such  an  "interpretation"  only  leaves  the  hazy  conception  of  a  slow, 
even,  gradual  change,  free  from  leaps  and  storms,  free  from  revolu- 
tion. The  current  popular  conception,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the 
"withering  away"  of  the  State  undoubtedly  means  a  slurring  over,  if 
not  a  negation,  of  revolution. 

Yet  such  an  "interpretation"  is  the  crudest  distortion  of  Marxism, 
which  is  advantageous  only  to  the  bourgeoisie;  in  point  of  theory,  it 
is  based  on  a  disregard  for  the  most  important  circumstances  and 
considerations  pointed  out  in  the  very  passage  summarizing  Engels' 
ideas  which  we  have  just  quoted  in  full. 

In  the  first  place,  Engels  at  the  very  outset  of  his  argument  says 
that,  in  assuming  State  power,  the  proletariat  by  that  very  act  "puts 
an  end  to  the  State  as  the  State."  One  is  "not  accustomed"  to  reflect 
on  what  this  really  means.  Generally,  it  is  either  ignored  altogether 
or  considered  as  a  piece  of  "Hegelian  weakness"  on  Engels'  part.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  words  express  succinctly  the  experi- 
ence of  one  of  the  greatest  proletarian  revolutions — the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  1871.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Engels  speaks  here  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bourgeois  State  by  the  proletarian  revolution,  while  the 
words  about  its  "withering  away"  refer  to  the  remains  of  proletarian 
statehood  after  the  socialist  revolution.  The  bourgeois  State  does  not 
"wither  away,"  according  to  Engels,  but  is  "put  an  end  to"  by  the 
proletariat  in  the  course  of  the  revolution.  What  "withers  away" 
after  the  revolution  is  the  proletarian  State  or  semi-State. 

Secondly,  the  State  is  a  "special  repressive  force."  This  splendid 
and  extremely  profound  definition  of  Engels'  is  given  by  him  here 
with  complete  lucidity.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  "special  repres- 
sive force"  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  suppression  of  the  proletariat, 
of  the  millions  of  workers  by  a  handful  of  the  rich,  must  be  replaced 
by  a  "special  repressive  force"  of  the  proletariat  for  the  suppression 
of  the  bourgeoisie  ( the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat ) .  It  is  just  this 
that  constitutes  the  destruction  of  "the  State  as  the  State."  It  is  just 
this  that  constitutes  the  "act"  of  "the  seizure  of  the  means  of  produc- 
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tion  in  the  name  of  society."  And  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  substitution 
of  one  (proletarian)  "special  repressive  force"  for  another  (bour- 
geois) "special  repressive  force"  can  in  no  way  take  place  in  the 
form  of  a  "withering  away." 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  "withering  away"  or,  more  expressively  and  color- 
fully, as  to  the  State  "becoming  dormant,"  Engels  refers  quite  clearly 
and  definitely  to  the  period  after  "the  seizure  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction [by  the  State]  in  the  name  of  society,"  that  is,  after  the  social- 
ist revolution.  We  all  know  that  the  political  form  of  the  "State"  at 
that  time  is  complete  democracy.  But  it  never  enters  the  head  of  any 
of  the  opportunists  who  shamelessly  distort  Marx  that  when  Engels 
speaks  here  of  the  State  "withering  away,"  or  "becoming  dormant," 
he  speaks  of  democracy.  At  first  sight  this  seems  very  strange.  But  it 
is  "unintelligible"  only  to  one  who  has  not  reflected  on  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  also  a  State,  and  that  consequently  democracy  will  also 
disappear  when  the  State  disappears.  The  bourgeois  State  can  only 
be  "put  an  end  to"  by  a  revolution.  The  State  in  general,  i.e.,  most 
complete  democracy,  can  only  "wither  away." 

Fourthly,  having  formulated  his  famous  proposition  that  "the  State 
withers  away,"  Engels  at  once  explains  concretely  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  directed  equally  against  the  opportunists  and  the  anarchists. 
In  doing  this,  however,  Engels  puts  in  the  first  place  that  conclusion 
from  his  proposition  about  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State  which 
is  directed  against  the  opportunists. 

One  can  wager  that  out  of  every  10,000  persons  who  have  read  or 
heard  about  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State,  9,990  do  not  know  at 
all,  or  do  not  remember,  that  Engels  did  not  direct  his  conclusions 
from  this  proposition  against  the  anarchists  alone.  And  out  of  the 
remaining  ten,  probably  nine  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  "people's 
free  State"  or  the  reason  why  aa  attack  on  this  watchword  contains 
an  attack  on  the  opportunists.  This  is  how  history  is  written!  This  is 
how  a  great  revolutionary  doctrine  is  imperceptibly  adulterated  and 
adapted  to  current  philistinism!  The  conclusion  drawn  against  the 
anarchists  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times,  vulgarized,  ha- 
rangued about  in  the  crudest  fashion  possible,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
strength  of  a  prejudice;  whereas  the  conclusion  drawn  against  the 
opportunists  has  been  hushed  up  and  "forgotten"! 

The  "people's  free  State"  was  a  demand  in  the  program  of  the 
German  Social  Democrats  and  their  current  slogan  in  the  'seventies. 
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There  is  no  political  substance  in  this  slogan  other  than  a  pompous 
middle-class  circumlocution  of  the  idea  of  democracy.  In  so  far  as  it 
referred  in  a  lawful  manner  to  a  democratic  republic,  Engels  was 
prepared  to  "justify"  its  use  "at  times"  from  a  propaganda  point  of 
view.  But  this  slogan  was  opportunist,  for  it  expressed  not  only  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  attractiveness  of  bourgeois  democracy,  but 
also  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  socialist  criticism  of  every  State 
in  general.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  democratic  republic  as  the  best  form 
of  the  State  for  the  proletariat  under  capitalism,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  forget  that  wage  slavery  is  the  lot  of  the  people  even  in  the  most 
democratic  bourgeois  republic.  Furthermore,  every  State  is  a  "special 
repressive  force"  for  the  suppression  of  the  oppressed  class.  Conse- 
quently, no  State  is  either  "free"  or  a  "people's  State."  Marx  and 
Engels  explained  this  repeatedly  to  their  party  comrades  in  the 
'seventies. 

Fifthly,  in  the  same  work  of  Engels'  from  which  everyone  remem- 
bers his  argument  on  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State,  there  is  also 
a  disquisition  on  the  significance  of  a  violent  revolution.  The  his- 
torical analysis  of  its  role  becomes,  with  Engels,  a  veritable  panegyric 
on  violent  revolution.  This,  of  course,  "no  one  remembers";  to  talk  or 
even  to  think  of  the  importance  of  this  idea  is  not  considered  good 
form  by  contemporary  socialist  parties,  and  in  the  daily  propaganda 
and  agitation  among  the  masses  it  plays  no  part  whatever.  Yet  it  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State  in  one 
harmonious  whole.  Here  is  Engels'  argument: 

That, force,  however,  plays  another  role  (other  than  that  of  a  diabolical 
power)  in  history,  a  revolutionary  role;  that,  in  the  words  of  Marx,  it  is 
the  midwife  of  every  old  society  which  is  pregnant  with  the  new;  that  it 
is  the  instrument  with  whose  aid  social  movement  forces  its  way  through 
and  shatters  the  dead  fossilized  political  forms— of  this  there  is  not  a 
word  in  Herr  Diihring.  It  is  only  with  sighs  and  groans  that  he  admits  the 
possibility  that  force  will  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
economic  system  of  exploitation— unfortunately,  because  all  use  of  force, 
forsooth,  demoralizes  the  person  who  uses  it!  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
immense  moral  and  spiritual  impetus  which  has  resulted  from  every  vic- 
torious revolution!  And  this  in  Germany,  where  a  violent  collision— which 
indeed  may  be  forced  on  the  people— would  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  wiping  out  the  servility  which  has  permeated  the  national  consciousness 
as  a  result  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War!  And  this  parson's 
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mode  of  thought— lifeless,  insipid,  and  impotent— claims  to  impose  itself 
on  the  most  revolutionary  party  which  history  has  known! 

How  can  this  panegyric  on  violent  revolution,  which  Engels  in- 
sistently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Social  Democrats 
between  1878  and  1894,  i.e.,  right  to  the  time  of  his  death,  be  com- 
bined with  the  theory  of  the  "withering  away"  of  the  State  to  form 
one  doctrine? 

Usually  the  two  views  are  combined  by  means  of  eclecticism,  by 
an  unprincipled,  sophistic,  arbitrary  selection  (to  oblige  the  powers 
that  be )  of  either  one  or  the  other  argument;  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  "withering  away"  that  is  spe- 
cially emphasized.  Eclecticism  is  substituted  for  dialectics — this  is 
the  most  usual,  the  most  widespread,  phenomenon  to  be  met  with  in 
the  official  Social  Democratic  literature  of  our  day  in  relation  to 
Marxism.  Such  a  substitution  is,  of  course,  nothing  new;  it  may  be 
observed  even  in  the  histoiy  of  classic  Greek  philosophy.  When 
Marxism  is  adulterated  to  become  opportunism,  the  substitution  of 
eclecticism  for  dialectics  is  the  best  method  of  deceiving  the  masses. 
It  gives  an  illusory  satisfaction:  it  seems  to  take  into  account  all  sides 
of  the  process,  all  the  tendencies  of  development,  all  the  contra- 
dictory factors,  and  so  forth;  whereas  in  reality  it  offers  no  con- 
sistent and  revolutionary  view  of  the  process  of  social  development 
at  all. 

We  have  already  said  above  that  the  teaching  of  Marx  and  Engels 
regarding  the  inevitability  of  a  violent  revolution  refers  to  the  bour- 
geois State.  The  latter  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  proletarian  State 
( the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat )  through  "withering  away,"  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  only  through  a  violent  revolution.  The  panegyric 
sung  in  its  honor  by  Engels  and  fully  corresponding  to  the  repeated 
declarations  of  Marx  (remember  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
"Poverty  of  Philosophy"  and  the  "Communist  Manifesto"  with  its 
proud  and  open  declaration  of  the  inevitability  of  a  violent  revolu- 
tion; remember  Marx's  "Critique  of  the  Gotha  Program"  of  1875  in 
which,  almost  thirty  years  later,  he  mercilessly  castigates  the  oppor- 
tunist character  of  that  program) — this  praise  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
"impulse,"  a  mere  declamation  or  a  polemical  sally.  The  necessity  of 
systematically  fostering  among  the  masses  this  and  just  this  point  of 
view  about  violent  revolution  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  of  Marx's 
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and  Engels'  teaching.  The  neglect  of  such  propaganda  and  agitation 
by  both  the  present  predominant  social-chauvinist  and  the  Kautskyist 
currents  brings  their  betrayal  of  Marx's  and  Engels'  teaching  into 
prominent  relief. 

The  replacement  of  the  bourgeois  by  the  proletarian  State  is  im- 
possible without  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the  proletarian 
State,  i.e.,  of  all  States,  is  only  possible  through  "withering  away." 


Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset 
THE  STATE  AS  "PURE  DYNAMISM"1 


The  City-State,  by  reason  of  the  relative  smallness  of  its 
content,  allows  us  to  see  clearly  the  specific  nature  of  the 
State-principle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  word  "state"  implies 
that  historic  forces  have  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  of  fixed- 
ness. In  this  sense  it  connotes  the  opposite  of  historic  movement:  the 
State  is  a  form  of  life  stabilized,  constituted,  static  in  fact  But  this 
note  of  immobility,  of  definite  and  unchanging  form,  conceals,  as  does 
all  equilibrium,  the  dynamism  which  produced  and  upholds  the 
State.  In  a  word,  it  makes  us  forget  that  the  constituted  State  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  previous  movement,  of  struggles  and  efforts  which 
tended  to  its  making.  The  constituted  State  is  preceded  by  the  con- 
stituent State,  and  this  is  a  principle  of  movement. 

By  this  I  mean  that  the  State  is  not  a  form  of  society  which  man 
finds  ready-made,  a  gift,  but  that  it  needs  to  be  laboriously  built  up 
by  him.  It  is  not  like  the  horde  or  tribe  or  other  societies  based  on 
consanguinity  which  Nature  takes  on  itself  to  form  without  the 
collaboration  of  human  effort.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  begins  when 
man  strives  to  escape  from  the  natural  society  of  which  he  has  been 
made  a  member  by  blood.  And  when  we  say  blood,  we  might  also 
say  any  other  natural  principle:  language,  for  example.  In  its  origins, 
the  State  consists  of  the  mixture  of  races  and  of  tongues.  It  is  the 
superation  of  all  natural  society.  It  is  cross-bred  and  multi-lingual. 

Thus,  the  city  springs  from  the  reunion  of  diverse  peoples.  On  the 
heterogeneous  basis  of  biology  it  imposes  the  abstract  homogeneous 
structure  of  jurisprudences  Of  course,  this  juridical  unity  is  not  the 

1  From  "The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,"  an  authorized  but  anonymous  translation 
published  in  1932.  The  Spanish  original  appeared  in  1930.  (Copyright  1932 
by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission. ) 
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aspiration  which  urges  on  the  creative  movement  of  the  State.  The 
impulse  is  more  substantial  than  mere  legality:  it  is  the  project  of  vital 
enterprises  greater  than  those  possible  to  tiny  groups  related  by 
blood.  In  the  genesis  of  every  State  we  see  or  guess  at  the  figure  of  a 
great  "company-promoter." 

If  we  study  the  historical  situation  immediately  preceding  the  birth 
of  a  State,  we  shall  always  discover  the  following  lines  of  develop- 
ment. Various  small  groups  exist,  whose  social  structure  is  designed 
so  that  each  may  live  within  itself.  The  social  form  of  each  serves 
only  for  an  "internal"  existence  in  common.  This  indicates  that  in 
the  past  they  did  actually  live  in  isolation,  each  by  itself  and  for  itself, 
without  other  than  occasional  contacts  with  its  neighbors.  But  to  this 
effective  isolation  there  has  succeeded  an  "external"  common  life, 
above  all  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  individual  in  each  group  no 
longer  lives  only  in  his  own  circle — part  of  his  life  is  linked  up  with 
individuals  of  other  groups,  with  whom  he  is  in  commercial  or  in- 
tellectual relations.  Hence  arises  a  disequilibrium  between  the  two 
common  existences,  the  "internal"  and  the  "external."  Established 
social  forms — laws,  customs,  religion — favor  the  internal  and  make 
difficult  the  external,  which  is  a  newer  and  ampler  existence.  In  this 
situation,  the  State-principle  is  the  movement  which  tends  to  anni- 
hilate the  social  forms  of  internal  existence,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
a  social  form  adequate  to  the  new  life,  lived  externally.  Apply  this 
to  actual  conditions  in  Europe,  and  these  abstract  expressions  will 
take  on  form  and  color. 

There  is  no  possible  creation  of  a  State  unless  the  minds  of  certain 
peoples  are  capable  of  abandoning  the  traditional  structure  of  one 
form  of  common  life  and,  in  addition,  of  thinking  out  another  form 
not  previously  existing.  That  is  why  it  is  a  genuine  creation.  The  State 
begins  by  being  absolutely  a  work  of  imagination.  Imagination  is  the 
liberating  power  possessed  by  man.  A  people  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
State  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  able  to  imagine.  Hence  it  is  that  with 
all  peoples  there  has  been  a  limit  to  their  evolution  in  the  direction 
of  a  State:  precisely  the  limit  set  by  Nature  to  their  imaginations.  .  . 

Once  again,  I  repeat:  the  reality  which  we  call  the  State  is  not  the 
spontaneous  coming  together  of  men  united  by  ties  of  blood.  The 
State  begins  when  groups  naturally  divided  find  themselves  obliged 
to  live  in  common.  This  obligation  is  not  of  brute  force,  but  implies 
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an  impelling  purpose,  a  common  task  which  is  set  before  the  dis- 
persed groups.  Before  all,  the  State  is  a  plan  of  action  and  a  program 
of  collaboration.  The  men  are  called  upon  so  that  together  they  may 
do  something.  The  State  is  neither  consanguinity,  nor  linguistic  unity, 
nor  territorial  unity,  nor  proximity  of  habitation.  It  is  nothing  ma- 
terial, inert,  fixed,  limited.  It  is  pure  dynamism — the  will  to  do  some- 
thing in  common;  and  thanks  to  this,  the  idea  of  the  State  is  bounded 
by  no  physical  limits. 

There  was  much  ingenuity  in  the  well-known  political  emblem  of 
Saavedra  Fajardo:  an  arrow,  and  beneath  it,  "It  either  rises  or  falls." 
That  is  the  State.  Not  a  thing,  but  a  movement.  The  State  is  at  every 
moment  something  which  comes  from  and  goes  to.  Like  every  move- 
ment, it  has  its  terminus  a  quo  and  its  terminus  ad  quern.  If  at  any 
point  of  time  the  life  of  a  State  which  is  really  such  be  dissected  there 
will  be  found  a  link  of  common  life  which  seems  to  be  based  on  some 
material  attribute  or  other — blood,  language,  "natural  frontiers."  A 
static  interpretation  will  induce  us  to  say,  That  is  the  State.  But  we 
soon  observe  that  this  human  group  is  doing  something  in  common — 
conquering  other  peoples,  founding  colonies,  federating  with  other 
States;  that  is,  at  every  hour  it  is  going  beyond  what  seemed  to  be 
the  material  principle  of  its  unity.  This  is  the  terminus  ad  quern,  the 
true  State,  whose  unity  consists  precisely  in  superseding  any  given 
unity.  When  there  is  a  stoppage  of  that  impulse  towards  something 
further  on,  the  State  automatically  succumbs,  and  the  unity  which 
previously  existed  and  seemed  to  be  its  physical  foundation — race, 
language,  natural  frontiers — becomes  useless;  the  State  breaks  up,  is 
dispersed,  atomized. 

It  is  only  this  double  aspect  of  each  moment  in  the  State — the  unity 
already  existing  and  the  unity  in  project — which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  essence  of  the  national  State.  .  . 

Let  us  not  forget  what  is,  strictly  stated,  the  question.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  national  State — what  today  we  call  a 
nation — as  distinct  from  other  types  of  State,  like  the  City-State  or, 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  like  the  Empire  founded  by  Augustus.  If 
we  want  to  state  the  problem  still  more  clearly  and  concisely,  let  us 
put  it  this  way:  What  real  force  is  it  which  has  produced  this  living 
in  common  of  millions  of  men  under  a  sovereignty  of  public  authority 
which  we  know  as  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany?  It  was 
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not  a  previous  community  of  blood,  for  each  of  those  collective  bodies 
has  been  filled  from  most  heterogeneous  blood-streams.  Neither  was 
it  a  linguistic  unity,  for  the  peoples  today  brought  together  under  one 
State  spoke,  or  still  speak,  different  languages.  The  relative  homo- 
geneousness  of  race  and  tongue  which  they  today  enjoy — if  it  is  a 
matter  of  enjoyment — is  the  result  of  the  previous  political  unifica- 
tion. Consequently,  neither  blood  nor  language  gives  birth  to  the 
national  State,  rather  it  is  the  national  State  which  levels  down  the 
differences  arising  from  the  red  globule  and  the  articulated  sound. 
And  so  it  has  always  happened.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  State  coincided 
with  a  previous  identity  of  blood  and  language.  Spain  is  not  a  na- 
tional State  today  because  Spanish  is  spoken  throughout  the  country, 
nor  were  Aragon  and  Catalonia  national  States  because  at  a  certain 
period,  arbitrarily  chosen,  the  territorial  bounds  of  their  sovereignty 
coincided  with  those  of  Aragonese  or  Catalan  speech.  We  should  be 
nearer  the  truth  if,  adapting  ourselves  to  the  casuistry  which  every 
reality  offers  scope  for,  we  were  to  incline  to  this  presumption:  every 
linguistic  unity  which  embraces  a  territory  of  any  extent  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  precipitate  of  some  previous  political  unification.  The 
State  has  always  been  the  great  dragoman. 

This  has  been  clear  for  a  long  time  past,  which  makes  more  strange 
the  obstinate  persistence  in  considering  blood  and  language  as  the 
foundations  of  nationality.  In  such  a  notion  I  see  as  much  ingratitude 
as  inconsistency.  For  the  Frenchman  owes  his  actual  France  and  the 
Spaniard  his  actual  Spain  to  a  principle  X,  the  impulse  of  which  was 
directed  precisely  to  superseding  the  narrow  community  based  on 
blood  and  language.  So  that,  in  such  a  view,  France  and  Spain  would 
consist  today  of  the  very  opposite  to  what  made  them  possible. 

A  similar  misconception  arises  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  base 
the  idea  of  a  nation  on  a  territorial  shape,  finding  the  principle  of 
unity  which  blood  and  language  do  not  furnish,  in  the  geographical 
mysticism  of  "natural  frontiers."  We  are  faced  with  the  same  optical 
illusion.  The  hazard  of  actual  circumstances  shows  us  so-called  na- 
tions installed  in  wide  lands  on  the  continent  or  adjacent  islands.  It 
is  thought  to  make  of  those  actual  boundaries  something  permanent 
and  spiritual.  They  are,  we  are  told,  natural  frontiers,  and  by  their 
"naturalness"  is  implied  some  sort  of  magic  predetermination  of  his- 
tory by  terrestrial  form.  But  this  myth  immediately  disappears  when 
submitted  to  the  same  reasoning  which  invalidated  community  of 
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blood  and  language  as  originators  of  the  nation.  Here  again,  if  we 
go  back  a  few  centuries,  we  find  France  and  Spain  dissociated  in 
lesser  nations,  with  their  inevitable  "natural  frontiers."  The  mountain 
frontier  may  be  less  imposing  than  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps,  the 
barrier  of  water  less  considerable  than  the  Rhine,  the  English  Chan- 
nel, or  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  this  only  proves  that  the  "natural- 
ness" of  the  frontiers  is  merely  relative.  It  depends  on  the  economic 
and  warlike  resources  of  the  period. 

The  historic  reality  of  this  famous  "natural  frontier"  lies  simply  in 
its  being  an  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  people  A  over  people  B. 
Because  it  is  an  obstacle — to  existence  in  common  or  to  warlike  opera- 
tions— for  A,  it  is  a  defence  for  B.  The  idea  of  "natural  frontiers"  pre- 
supposes, then,  as  something  even  more  natural  than  the  frontier,  the 
possibility  of  expansion  and  unlimited  fusion  between  peoples.  It  is 
only  a  material  obstacle  that  checks  this.  The  frontiers  of  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  do  not  appear  to  us  today  as  the  foundations  of 
the  French  or  Spanish  nation,  but  the  reverse:  obstacles  which  the 
national  idea  met  with  in  its  process  of  unification.  And  notwith- 
standing this,  we  are  trying  to  give  a  definite  and  fundamental  char- 
acter to  the  frontiers  of  today,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  methods 
of  transport  and  warfare  have  nullified  their  effectiveness  as  obstacles. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  part  played  by  frontiers  in  the  formation 
of  nationalities,  since  they  have  not  served  as  a  positive  foundation? 
The  answer  is  clear,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  order  to 
understand  the  authentic  idea  behind  the  national  State  as  con- 
trasted with  the  City-State.  Frontiers  have  served  to  consolidate  at 
every  stage  the  political  unification  already  attained.  They  have  not 
been,  therefore,  the  starting-point  of  the  nation;  on  the  contrary,  at 
the  start  they  were  an  obstacle,  and  afterwards,  when  surmounted, 
they  were  a  material  means  for  strengthening  unity.  Exactly  the  same 
part  is  played  by  race  and  language.  It  is  not  the  natural  community 
of  either  of  these  which  constituted  the  nation;  rather  has  the  national 
State  always  found  itself,  in  its  efforts  towards  unification,  opposed 
by  the  plurality  of  races  and  of  tongues,  as  by  so  many  obstacles. 
Once  these  have  been  energetically  overcome,  a  relative  unification 
of  races  and  tongues  has  been  effected,  which  then  serves  as  a  con- 
solidation of  unity. 

There  is  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  remove  the  traditional  miscon- 
ception attached  to  the  idea  of  the  national  State,  and  to  accustom 
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ourselves  to  consider  as  fundamental  obstacles  to  nationality  precisely 
those  three  things  in  which  it  was  thought  to  consist.  ( Of  course,  in 
destroying  this  misconception,  it  is  I  who  will  now  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  one. )  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  search  for  the 
secret  of  the  national  State  in  its  specific  inspiration  as  a  State,  in  the 
policy  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  in  extraneous  principles,  biological 
or  geographical  in  character.  .  . 

The  State  is  always,  whatever  be  its  form — primitive,  ancient, 
medieval,  modern — an  invitation  issued  by  one  group  of  men  to 
other  human  groups  to  carry  out  some  enterprise  in  common.  That 
enterprise,  be  its  intermediate  processes  what  they  may,  consists  in 
the  long  run  in  the  organization  of  a  certain  type  of  common  life. 
State  and  plan  of  existence,  program  of  human  activity  or  conduct, 
these  are  inseparable  terms.  The  different  kinds  of  State  arise  from 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  promoting  group  enters  into  collab- 
oration with  the  others.  Thus,  the  ancient  State  never  succeeds  in 
fusing  with  the  others.  Rome  rules  and  educates  the  Italians  and  the 
provincials,  but  it  does  not  raise  them  to  union  with  itself.  Even  in 
the  city  it  did  not  bring  about  the  political  fusion  of  the  citizens.  .  . 

This  incapacity  of  every  Greek  and  Roman  group  to  fuse  with 
other  groups  arose  from  profound  causes  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  examine,  but  which  may  definitely  be  summed  up  in  one:  the  man 
of  the  ancient  world  interpreted  the  collaboration  in  which  the  State 
inevitably  consists,  in  a  simple,  elemental,  rough  fashion,  namely,  as 
a  duality  of  governors  and  governed.  It  was  for  Rome  to  command 
and  not  to  obey;  for  the  rest,  to  obey  and  not  to  command.  In  this  way 
the  State  is  materialized  within  the  pomoerium,  the  urban  body 
physically  limited  by  walls.  But  the  new  peoples  bring  in  a  less  ma- 
terial interpretation  of  the  State.  Since  it  is  a  plan  of  a  common 
enterprise,  its  reality  is  purely  dynamic — something  to  be  done,  the 
community  in  action.  On  this  view  everyone  forms  a  part  of  the 
State,  is  a  political  subject  who  gives  his  support  to  the  enterprise; 
race,  blood,  geographical  position,  social  class — all  these  take  a 
secondary  place.  It  is  not  the  community  of  the  past,  which  is  tradi- 
tional, immemorial — in  a  word,  fatal  and  unchangeable — which  con- 
fers a  title  to  this  political  fellowship,  but  the  community  of  the 
future  with  its  definite  plan  of  action.  Not  what  we  were  yesterday, 
but  what  we  are  going  to  be  tomorrow,  joins  us  together  in  the  State. 
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Hence  the  ease  with  which  political  unity  in  the  West  leaps  over  all 
the  limits  which  shut  in  the  ancient  State.  For  the  European,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  homo  antiquus,  behaves  like  a  man  facing  the  future, 
living  consciously  in  it,  and  from  its  view-point  deciding  on  his 
present  conduct. 

Such  a  political  tendency  will  advance  inevitably  towards  still 
ampler  unifications,  there  being  nothing  in  principle  to  impede  it. 
The  capacity  for  fusion  is  unlimited — not  only  the  fusion  of  one  peo- 
ple with  another  but,  what  is  still  more  characteristic  of  the  national 
State,  the  fusion  of  all  social  classes  within  each  political  body.  In 
proportion  as  the  nation  extends,  territorially  and  ethnically,  the  in- 
ternal collaboration  becomes  more  unified.  The  national  State  is  in 
its  very  roots  democratic,  in  a  sense  much  more  decisive  than  all  the 
differences  in  forms  of  government.  .  . 

The  creative  process  of  nations  in  Europe  has  always  followed  this 
rhythm: 

First  movement. — The  peculiar  Western  instinct  which  causes  the 
State  to  be  felt  as  the  fusion  of  various  peoples  in  a  unity  of  political 
and  moral  existence,  starts  by  acting  on  the  groups  most  proximate 
geographically,  ethnically,  and  linguistically.  Not  that  this  proximity 
is  the  basis  of  the  nation,  but  because  diversity  amongst  neighbors  is 
easier  to  overcome. 

Second  movement. — A  period  of  consolidation  in  which  other  peo- 
ples outside  the  new  State  are  regarded  as  strangers  and  more  or  less 
enemies.  This  is  the  period  when  the  nationalizing  process  adopts  an 
air  of  exclusiveness,  of  shutting  itself  up  inside  the  State:  in  a  word, 
what  today  we  call  nationalism.  But  the  fact  is  that  whilst  the  others 
are  felt  politically  to  be  strangers  and  opponents,  there  is  economic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  communion  with  them.  Nationalist  wars  serve 
to  level  out  the  differences  of  technical  and  mental  processes.  Habit- 
ual enemies  gradually  become  historically  homogeneous.  Little  by 
little  there  appears  on  the  horizon  the  consciousness  that  those  enemy 
peoples  belong  to  the  same  human  circle  as  our  own  State.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  still  looked  on  as  foreigners  and  hostile. 

Third  movement. — The  State  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  consolida- 
tion. Then  the  new  enterprise  offers  itself  to  unite  those  peoples  who 
yesterday  were  enemies.  The  conviction  grows  that  they  are  akin  to 
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us  in  morals  and  interests,  and  that  together  we  form  a  national  group 
over  against  other  more  distant,  stranger  groups.  Here  we  have  the 
new  national  idea  arrived  at  maturity.  .  . 

This  shows  us  how  the  attempts  to  form  national  unity  advance 
towards  their  purpose  like  sounds  in  a  melody.  The  mere  tendency 
of  yesterday  will  have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  before  taking  shape 
in  the  final  outpouring  of  national  inspirations.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  its  time  will  come.  There  is  now  com- 
ing for  Europeans  the  time  when  Europe  can  convert  itself  into  a 
national  idea.  And  it  is  much  less  Utopian  to  believe  this  today  than 
it  would  have  been  to  prophesy  in  the  eleventh  century  the  unity  of 
Spain.  The  more  faithful  the  national  State  of  the  West  remains  to  its 
genuine  inspiration,  the  more  surely  will  it  perfect  itself  in  a  gigantic 
continental  State. 


Carl  J.  Friedrich 

MODERN  MAN'S  GOLDEN  CALF1 


Much  of  the  exaltation  of  the  common  man  in  nineteenth 
century  Europe  and  America  was  a  reaction  against  the 
absolutism  of  the  preceding  age.  Is  it  strange  that  the  re- 
action to  the  democratic  faith  should  in  turn  have  exalted  the  ab- 
solute value  of  the  State?  The  expounders  of  the  faith  in  the  common 
man,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  were  all  hostile  to  organized 
religion,  though  Whitman  literally  reverberates  with  the  type  of 
emotionalism  which  William  James  has  so  well  described  in  his 
"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  Indeed,  Whitman  himself  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  religious  impulse  which  animated  him;  but 
the  religion  of  the  self  of  which  he  sang  remained  barren  to  many 
whose  religious  impulses  drove  them  to  seek  a  higher  entity  in  which 
to  merge  their  selves.  Whitman  succeeded  in  merging  his  self  in  the 
future  of  America  and  of  mankind.  It  is  the  glory  of  America  that 
such  comprehensive  social  idealism  has  been  associated  with  the 
nation's  aspirations.  But  in  Europe,  men  groping  for  a  spiritual 
anchor  turned  toward  the  State  or  the  nation. 

Invented  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  concept  of  the  State  has 
gradually  come  to  overshadow  all  other  political  terms.  Its  impor- 
tance is  reflected  in  endless  theorizing  and  in  literally  dozens  of 
definitions.  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  word  "State"  has  never 
entered  American  folk-speech.  Or  is  it  curious?  The  growth  of  lan- 
guage is  a  mirror  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Up  to 
the  present,  Americans  have  not  needed  that  word  to  say  what  they 
desired  to  say.  They  talk  of  "country,"  "government,"  "people,"  "na- 
tion," and  of  just  plain  "America";  but  they  do  not  speak  of  "the 

1  From  "The  New  Belief  in  the  Common  Man,"  published  in  1942.  ( Copyright 
1942  by  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  and  reprinted  by  his  permission.) 
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State,"  except  in  academic  circles.  Why?  Is  the  common  man  king? 
What  use  is  the  word  in  European  tongues?  How  did  it  arise?  To 
what  does  it  refer? 

In  a  slow  process  that  lasted  several  generations,  the  modern  con- 
cept of  the  State  was  developed.  It  was  forged  by  political  theorists 
as  a  tool  of  propaganda  for  absolute  monarchy.  They  wished  to  give 
the  king's  government  a  corporate  halo  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  was  the  "estate"  of  the  king;  in  France,  where 
the  idea  was  most  effectively  developed,  the  word  Etat  still  covers 
both  "estate"  and  "State."  This  is  no  place  to  trace  the  tortuous  history 
of  these  dialectics.  Suffice  it  to  add  here  the  second  key-concept, 
sovereignty,  without  which  the  State  concept  would  be  indistinctive. 

Although  many  "definitions"  have  been  offered  since  the  ideas  were 
first  expounded  by  Jean  Bodin,  it  is  still  valuable  to  look  at  them  in 
their  original  form.  Every  State,  said  Bodin,  in  order  to  be  well 
ordered,  requires  one  single  sovereign — that  is  to  say,  a  person  or 
group  of  persons  to  possess  supreme  power  over  all  other  persons.  A 
sovereign,  therefore,  can  change  any  existing  law.  No  State  without 
such  a  sovereign,  no  sovereign  without  a  State.  In  spite  of  many 
variations  in  detail,  these  have  remained  the  main  features  of  the 
ideas  of  State  and  sovereignty. 

As  an  ideology  for  monarchical  absolutism,  this  doctrine  was  per- 
fect. Hobbes  and  Spinoza  radicalized  the  doctrine  by  constructing  a 
more  extreme  "philosophical"  basis  in  natural  law.  But  in  spite  of 
their  almost  universal  sweep  on  the  continent,  the  ideas  of  State  and 
sovereignty  were  slow  in  finding  a  home  in  England.  At  last  Bentham 
and  Austin  in  the  nineteenth  century  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament,  Austin  largely  under  the  influence  of  German  juris- 
prudence. It  was  a  curious  sequel  to  the  Reform  Act,  this  proposition 
that  Parliament  is  sovereign. 

The  concepts  of  State  and  sovereignty  were  already  losing  their 
utility.  Numerous  writers,  amongst  whom  the  most  important  was 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  had  undertaken  to  undermine  the  monar- 
chical mythology.  They  claimed  "sovereignty"  for  the  people.  That's 
what  the  ablest  opponents  of  monarchical  pretensions,  the  monarcho- 
machs  in  sixteenth  century  Europe,  had  insisted  upon  two  hundred 
years  earlier.  Few  noticed  that  "sovereignty,"  when  applied  to  a 
vague  aggregation  such  as  the  people,  lost  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic: to  identify  the  final  law-making  authority.  For  obviously 
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the  people  cannot  change  the  law,  any  law.  Had  this  difficulty  been 
clearly  perceived,  both  "State"  and  "sovereignty"  might  well  have 
paled  into  insignificance  and  died  that  natural  death  which  comes  to 
words  that  have  lost  their  utility. 

On  the  contrary,  popular  sovereignty  became  the  battle-cry  of  all 
good  democrats.  Even  the  concept  of  "State"  was  kept  alive  by  pop- 
ular sovereignty.  There  then  ensued  a  comic-opera  battle  of  words,  a 
tilting  at  windmills  by  learned  knights,  the  equal  of  which  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  decadent  scholasticism.  All  would  have 
been  well  if  France,  unified  and  centralized  by  the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon,  had  been  the  only  country  to  consider.  But,  unluckily, 
there  were  federal  States  to  torment  the  expounders  of  the  antiquated 
doctrines.  The  Americans,  and  later  the  Swiss,  did  not  seem  to  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  State  and  sovereignty  at  all.  Hence,  both  in 
America  and  in  Switzerland,  voices  arose  which  insisted  that  the 
only  genuine  "State"  was  the  component  unit  of  the  federal  set-up. 
Calhoun,  especially,  set  forth  ingenuous  ideas  along  such  lines.  In 
both  countries  the  claim,  tied  as  it  was  to  grave  political  issues, 
eventually  was  settled  by  a  civil  war,  but  the  problem  of  "State"  and 
"sovereignty"  remained.  While  it  elicited  some  interest  in  academic 
circles,  it  lost  its  practical  importance.  The  people  forgot  about 
"sovereignty." 

In  Germany,  where  the  federal  system  was  compounded  of  princi- 
palities, each  ruled  by  a  prince  jealous  of  his  position  as  sovereign,  the 
situation  was  different.  A  veritable  galaxy  of  learned  men  at  once  set 
out  to  find  both  the  State  and  the  sovereign  under  this  federalism. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  ingenuity  of  their  metaphysically  trained  minds 
could  not  find  what  was  not  there — a  sovereign.  It  was  not  the  people: 
the  component  parts  were  monarchies,  even  if  constitutional.  The 
princes  individually  were  not  sovereign,  because  if  they  were  there 
would  be  no  Reich.  But  neither  were  all  of  them  together  sovereign, 
because  there  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Reichstag. 

Slowly  the  earnest  searchers  thought  they  saw  the  light:  since  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  was  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  State,  and  since 
no  sovereign  could  be  found,  why,  the  State  must  be  sovereign.  This 
ingenious  "solution"  is  one  of  the  most  startling  instances  of  word- 
magic.  It  would  take  many  a  day  to  follow  all  the  tergiversations  and 
mental  acrobatics  through  which  these  learned  jurists  went  to  prove 
that  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty  was  the  last  word  of  wisdom.  .  . 
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From  this  maze  one  emerges  with  a  feeling  of  utter  futility,  for  to 
say  that  the  State  is  the  sovereign  is  either  completely  tautological  or 
merely  refers  to  its  independence  from  other  States.  Such  independ- 
ence, while  often  in  fact  claimed  or  desired,  is  exposed  to  challenge 
at  any  time.  With  a  sigh,  one  might  lay  aside  all  this  latter-day 
scholasticism,  were  it  not  for  the  new  life  which  the  totalitarian  move- 
ments have  given  to  State  and  sovereignty.  In  them,  the  State  once 
more  presents  itself  as  the  ultima  ratio,  the  final  and  absolute  value, 
the  earthly  God  to  which  all  common  men  must  be  subordinated — 
yes,  even  sacrificed.  .  . 

Some  years  ago,  misgivings  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  State  and  sovereignty,  which  had  been  brought  to  English 
and  American  academic  halls  from  Germany,  crystallized  into  what 
became  known  as  "pluralism."  Pluralism,  though  it  meant  to  argue 
that  there  were  a  number  of  sovereigns,  a  plurality  of  them,  actually 
amounted  to  denying  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  For,  as  we  saw,  sov- 
ereignty to  be  meaningful  is  indivisible.  It  is  the  sovereign  who  makes 
the  ultimate  decision.  If  there  were  several  sovereignties,  who  would 
have  the  last  word?  Whoever  it  is,  he  is  the  real  sovereign,  then.  But 
in  spite  of  this  obvious  logical  objection  to  pluralism,  it  served  a  use- 
ful purpose.  As  Francis  Coker  put  it:  "They  [the  pluralists]  have  been 
more  explicit  and  concrete  than  earlier  writers  in  demonstrating  the 
activities  .  .  of  the  numerous  occupational  groups  in  the  modern 
community,  intermediate  between  the  individual  and  the  State." 
Pluralism  brought  out  how  unrealistic  the  conventional  concept  of 
sovereignty  is. 

Practically  all  of  the  pluralists  got  themselves  involved  in  obvious 
contradictions  when  they  retained  the  concept  of  the  "State."  It  was 
common  for  critics  to  point  out  that  whatever  functions  the  pluralists 
assigned  to  the  State,  in  fact  the  idea  of  sovereignty  was  involved, 
since  the  State  was  left  as  the  final  arbiter.  This  criticism  is  weak  in 
that  the  classical  concept  of  sovereignty,  as  expounded  by  Bodin, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Bentham,  and  Austin,  is  no  mere  bundle  of  limited 
functions.  But  it  is  true  that  the  State  concept  leads  back  to  sover- 
eignty as  its  essential  concomitant.  .  . 

Under  the  impact  of  the  pluralist  attack,  the  State  has  been  re- 
interpreted as  an  association.  But  while  the  State  resembles  other 
associations,  it  has  a  very  particular  function,  and  that  is  to  act  as  a 
"unifying  agent."  "Sovereignty,"  according  to  one  of  these  views,  is 
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the  will  of  this  association.  But  the  difficulty  with  such  a  concept  is 
expressed  in  the  question:  How  can  the  State  unify  if  it  is  not  higher 
than  other  associations,  and  possessed  of  greater  power?  With  that 
question  we  are  back  at  the  original  issue.  One  recent  writer  has 
squarely  faced  this  issue,  and  has  called  the  State  the  "sovereign 
association,"  i.e.  omnipotent  within  a  territory.  But  that  assertion  of 
omnipotence  is  precisely  what  the  pluralists  had  attacked. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  error  of  this  and  similar  views  consists 
in  believing  that  one  theory  of  the  State  can  cover  the  governmental 
practice  of  absolutism  as  well  as  constitutionalism.  Actually,,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  both  types  of  government  is  that  they 
are  ways  of  organizing  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  community.  But 
they  are  antithetical  in  the  patterns  which  they  provide.  Absolutism  in 
its  various  forms  provides  for  a  concentration  of  power,  while  con- 
stitutionalism in  its  various  forms  provides  for  a  divided  exercise  of 
power.  This  could  be  put  another  way  by  saying  that  such  sovereign 
associations  or  "States"  do  exist  at  some  times  and  in  some  places,  but 
there  are  other  times  and  places  when  there  does  not  exist  any  asso- 
ciation which  can  be  said  to  be  omnipotent.  The  United  States  and 
Switzerland  are  two  countries  where  no  such  association  can  be 
shown  to  exist. 

No  definite  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  statement:  "The  American 
people  are  omnipotent."  For  if  power  be  conformity  between  the 
action  of  one  person  and  the  expressed  wishes  of  another,  all  we  can 
say  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  actions  of  the  American  people 
conform  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  American  people.  Hence,  what 
is  lacking  is  precisely  the  phenomenon  of  power  which  presupposes 
that  the  persons  expressing  the  wishes  and  the  persons  taking  the 
actions  are  different.  But  should  we  not  distinguish  between  the 
people  acting  collectively  and  the  people  acting  individually?  In  a 
democracy  the  people  acting  collectively  is  compounded  of  the  peo- 
ple acting  individually  and  in  groups.  Over  any  length  of  time  no  one 
person,  but  all  of  them  together,  are  acting,  and  they  do  it  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  wishes — another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no 
State  or  sovereign  involved. 

There  has  been  still  another  conventional  way  of  trying  to  escape 
from  this  dilemma.  According  to  this  view,  there  is  a  "sovereign" 
majority.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  distinguish  between  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  the  whole  people.  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
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remark  that  if  the  majority  be  the  State,  the  State  would  be  con- 
stantly changing.  For  who  is  associated  in  and  constitutes  the  State — 
the  whole  people  or  the  majority?  We  should  have  to  maintain  that 
we  have  one  State  when  the  Republicans  are  in  power  and  another 
when  the  Democrats  are  in.  Therefore  it  must  be  the  whole  people 
who  constitute  the  State.  This  leads  to  the  paradox  that  the  whole 
people  constituting  the  State  are  a  sovereign  association,  and  yet  the 
majority  are  also  sovereign. 

In  short,  the  State  and  sovereignty  are  historical  phenomena  which 
may  or  may  not  exist  at  any  particular  time  or  place.  They  very  prob- 
ably do  exist  in  the  totalitarian  countries  today;  they  did  exist  wher- 
ever absolutism  held  sway  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Europe.  States  are  indeed  associations  of  men;  like  it  stato  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  they  are  parties 
( gangs  or  brotherhoods )  of  men  occupied  with  establishing  or  main- 
taining power  over  other  men.  The  common  man,  by  definition,  can- 
not be  part  of  a  State  in  this  sense;  because  if  he  were,  he  would  be- 
come an  uncommon  man.  The  belief  in  the  common  man  and  the 
belief  in  the  State  are  incompatible. 

The  foregoing  provides  a  basis  for  a  critical  attack  upon  another 
aspect  of  the  State  concept.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  State 
exercises  a  "monopoly  of  force."  More  refined  theories  recognize  that 
you  cannot  depend  on  force  alone — that,  in  a  picturesque  phrase,  you 
cannot  sit  on  bayonets  for  very  long.  But  the  emphasis  usually  re- 
mains on  coercion.  If  persuasion  or,  more  broadly  speaking,  consent 
is  given  the  superior  place  which  it  in  fact  occupies  in  providing  a 
basis  for  power,  the  antithesis  between  the  sovereign  State  and  the 
self-governing  community  becomes  clear. 

A  political  community  is  governed  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  a 
constituent  group  has  organized  a  pattern  providing  for  the  expres- 
sion of  consent  by  the  common  man  (constitutional  democracy),  or 
a  conquering  group  has  set  up  a  system  of  controls  providing  for 
effective  constraint  of  the  common  man.  The  contrast  is  obscured,  but 
not  invalidated,  by  the  fact  that  at  times  the  exclusion  of  many  com- 
mon men  gives  the  government  an  aristocratic  flavor,  as  was  the  case 
in  England  in  the  earlier  nineteenth  century,  or  the  conquering  group 
has  included  so  many  men  in  its  system  of  controls  that  its  govern- 
ment possesses  a  plebeian  flavor,  as  in  Stalinist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many. But  the  basic  difference  remains,  and  it  was  the  government 
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built  on  constraint  that  the  concepts  of  State  and  sovereignty  were 
constructed  to  idealize  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Any  close  analysis 
reveals,  however,  that  the  central  bureaucracies,  supported  by  their 
armies,  conquered  the  medieval  constitutional  systems  from  within, 
destroyed  their  pattern,  which  provided  for  the  expression  of  con- 
sent by  the  common  men,  and  established  the  monarch  as  the  final 
arbiter  of  what  should  be  done. 

It  has  since  been  assumed  by  all  but  the  pluralists  that  such  a  final 
arbiter  must  be  there  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  well-governed 
territorial  segment  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  fact,  a  continuous  ever- 
present  final  arbiter  is  not  only  not  essential  for  a  democracy,  but 
does  not  come  into  play  except  at  intervals,  and  even  then  only  im- 
perfectly. 

The  decisive  point  here  is  this:  a  basic  dilemma  has  developed 
between  the  traditional  belief  in  the  common  man  and  the  continuous 
extension  of  the  State  concept.  Why?  Because  under  constitutionalism 
the  common  man  is  supposed  to  consent  freely,  rationally,  delib- 
erately, while  the  State  concept  posits  sovereignty  as  the  omnipo- 
tence or  near-omnipotence  of  somebody  within  certain  territorial 
limits.  The  crisis  of  democracy  consists  precisely  in  this:  that  many 
men  upon  becoming  aware  of  this  conflict  and  paradox  throw  over- 
board the  common  man  and  the  belief  in  him;  their  dependence  upon 
Father  State  has  become  so  great  that  they  are  seized  with  fear  and 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  losing  him.  It  does  not,  at  this  point, 
matter  whether  the  omnipotence  is  that  of  a  majority  or  that  of  a 
minority. 

Omnipotence  raises  the  question:  Who  is  or  can  be  omnipotent  so 
long  as  the  common  man's  consent  is  believed  to  be  essential  to 
legitimate  government?  Totalitarians,  whether  Communist,  Fascist, 
Racist,  or  Nativist,  "solve"  this  problem  by  limiting  the  concept  of 
the  common  man  to  whoever  fits  their  ideology.  Thus  the  Communist 
common  man  is  the  class-conscious  proletarian,  the  Fascist  common 
man  the  "true"  Italian  or  Spaniard  who  is  conscious  of  his  nation's 
mission,  the  Nazi  common  man  (with  only  a  slight  variation  upon 
the  theme)  the  "pure"  folk-member  who  is  conscious  of  his  race's 
mission,  while  the  Nativist  American  common  man  is  the  "100  per 
cent  American."  The  last-named  species  may  be  described  as  an 
American  whose  ancestors  came  here  so  long  ago  that  he  has  entirely 
forgotten  what  they  came  for.  Each  of  the  totalitarian  views  of  the 
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common  man  carries  with  it  the  degradation  of  those  whom  it  ex- 
cludes. Thus  capitalists,  kulaks,  Jews,  Marxists,  or  just  aliens  are 
readily  looked  upon  as  subhuman. 

All  this  is  only  too  well  known,  and  to  the  candid  observer  is  such 
an  obvious  petitio  principii  as  to  amount  to  a  fraud.  Unfortunately, 
such  insight  may  blind  us  to  the  equally  apparent  fact  that  we  who 
consider  ourselves  believers  in  democracy  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  solution  to  the  dilemma  either.  For  a  common  man  who  is  broadly 
conceived,  who  here  in  America  comprises  all  the  nationalities  and 
viewpoints,  including  our  pet  aversions,  is  incompatible  with  any 
State  concept  conceived  in  terms  of  sovereignty  as  just  discussed. 
Such  a  common  man  will  even,  in  some  situations,  engage  in  mob 
action,  i.e.  seek  to  use  coercion  and  constraint  for  bringing  into  line 
fellow-men  whom  he  cannot  persuade.  If  we  insist  upon  maintaining 
our  belief  in  this  common  man,  we  must  abandon  the  concepts  of 
State  and  sovereignty;  or  rather,  accepting  them,  we  must  learn  to 
restrict  them  to  those  political  communities  where  they  correspond 
approximately  to  ascertainable  realities. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  recognition  that  Bodin  and  all  those 
who  followed  in  his  path  since  have,  in  one  form  or  another,  over- 
stressed  order.  That  was  their  unexplained  major  premise:  that  order 
is  more  important  than  anything  else — or,  to  put  it  in  more  modern 
terms,  that  security  was  more  important  than  anything  else.  There 
was  an  assumption  here  that  complete  security  or  order  can  be  at- 
tained. This  assumption  has  rarely  been  faced.  Does  it  rest  upon  any 
foundation  of  fact?  Obviously  not.  And  yet  by  assuming  it  one  be- 
comes predisposed  to  consider  order  and/or  security  threatened. 
From  such  fears  arose  the  clamor  for  effective  action  to  maintain, 
restore,  establish  order  and/or  security.  This  kind  of  perfectionist 
demand  represents  a  great  danger  to  democracy.  .  .  By  exaggerating 
the  value  of  order  and  security  we  promote  the  idea  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  more  than  is  possible,  that  it  is  all-powerful.  This  idea  of 
omnipotence  is  traditionally  associated  with  the  deity.  By  just  an- 
other step,  we  envisage  the  government  as  State  to  be  God,  and  those 
administering  the  communal  tasks  as  high  priests,  if  not  demigods. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
common  man  is  inclined  toward  such  views,  we  can  clearly  see  that 
a  belief  in  the  common  man  is  incompatible  with  them.  Order  and 
security  by  themselves  are  not  so  important  as  what  is  ordered  and 
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what  is  made  secure.  The  famous  cry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  has  now  been  stated  in  terms  of  the  four  freedoms:  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from 
want.  These  are  beacons  on  the  road  into  the  future.  Unlike  "order," 
they  possess  a  meaningful  content  for  the  common  man.  .  .  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  only  alternative  to  robust  individualism  should 
be  the  deification  of  the  State.  If  the  common  man  is  seen  as  par- 
ticipating in  such  groups  and  as  a  member  of  such  classes,  order 
through  consent  is  readily  achieved.  Indeed,  far  from  being  a  mirage, 
it  is  the  most  common,  the  most  natural  occurrence  in  communal 
life.  The  common  man  is  religious  in  the  primordial  sense:  that  is, 
as  necessarily  a  participant  in  rituals  which  he  shares  with  large 
numbers  of  others.  A  pattern  of  rituals,  arising  from  a  balance  of 
many  groups,  will  provide  a  measure  of  order  which  is  sufficient  for 
most  practical  purposes.  Any  realistic  study  of  America,  or  Switzer- 
land, or  any  other  constitutional  system,  will  show  this  clearly. 

A  realistic  view  of  politics  and  political  institutions  thus  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  sustained  belief  in  the  common  man.  It  shows  under 
what  conditions  of  group  and  class  composition  and  balance  com- 
munal life  can  persist  without  coercive  integration.  It  also  points 
toward  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  institutional  safeguards  which  are 
indispensable  for  such  a  democratic  community.  It  promotes  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  neglect  of  these  safeguards  may  at  any  time  offer 
the  opportunity  for  a  concentration  of  political  power,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  and,  hence,  of  sovereignty. 

There  is  a  peculiarly  powerful  impulse  toward  this  sort  of  analysis 
in  our  own  civilization,  for  it  has  been  at  once  the  progenitor  of  the 
modern  State  and  of  its  most  bitter  critics.  General  disapproval  of 
political  power  and  secular  government  is  deeply  linked  to  our 
Christian  heritage.  At  an  early  date,  Saint  Augustine  coined  a  very 
effective  slogan  when  he  described  the  State  as  a  "robber  band,"  or 
a  bunch  of  gangsters — to  use  contemporary  American.  Mind  you, 
Saint  Augustine  was  talking  of  a  pattern  of  politics  quite  definitely 
in  line  with  our  view  of  "the  State."  .  .  Suppose  the  State  is  essentially 
a  gang,  does  it  follow  that  those  composing  the  gang  are  "gangsters" 
in  the  American  common  man's  sense  of  that  term?  Gangsters  are  bad 
men,  yet  the  gang  of  guardians  to  whom  Plato  would  entrust  the 
State  are  supposed  to  be  supermen.  How  are  we  to  judge?  The  answer 
is:  We  cannot  judge;  that  is  precisely  why  we  don't  want  any  gang. 
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Nor  do  we  want  to  be  cajoled  into  accepting  such  a  gang  by  being 
told  that  the  people  are  some  kind  of  mystical  whole  which  can  make 
ultimate  decisions.  The  people  contain  both  those  governing  and 
those  governed,  divided  into  changing  groups  which  are  fighting  for 
temporary  ascendancy  and  predominance.  That  is  the  view  of  those 
who  have  expounded  the  belief  in  the  common  man.  Bosses  come  and 
go,  machines  are  built  and  destroyed,  gangs  form  and  dissolve,  but 
they  are  not  an  elite  which  is  either  stationary  or  circulating,  but 
common  men  wielding  temporary  power  as  a  result  of  their  skill  in 
securing  support  from  other  common  men.  .  . 

Is  there  any  escape  from  the  pseudo-theological  claptrap  in  which 
we  find  a  common  core  of  worship  for  the  secular  political  community 
and  its  organization — a  deification  of  the  State?  Can  we  hope  to  get 
away  from  the  specter  which  haunts  our  thinking  on  man  and  society, 
the  mirage  of  the  Aristotelian  heritage — this  heritage  which  is  not 
only  beyond  our  deepest  convictions  but  also  contrary  to  our  most 
obvious  experience?  For  not  only  is  it  inherently  contrary  to  the 
Christian  view,  but  it  obstructs  creative  innovation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  home  it  prevents  our  progressing  beyond  the  present  im- 
passe between  labor  and  its  employers;  abroad  it  keeps  us  from  look- 
ing at  the  world  in  terms  of  a  common  humanity  and  its  emerging 
common  ends.  There  is  no  answer  to  these  questions  except  in  terms 
of  a  radical  change  of  mind.  We  need  to  assert  that  in  a  democracy 
the  State  does  not  exist.  There  are  governments,  peoples,  countries; 
there  are  kings,  parliaments,  dictators,  parties,  and  concentration 
camps;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  that  some  sort 
of  holy  unity,  some  mystical  transcendence,  need  be  attributed  to 
them,  that  they  indeed  should  be  seen  as  an  ordered  whole.  Human- 
ity is  a  whole,  but  not  government,  of  whatever  kind.  .  . 

We  hope  to  have  shown  that  both  "State"  and  "sovereignty"  are 
symbols  of  totalitarian  government,  that  they  are  indeed  fraught  with 
implications  that  are  incompatible  not  only  with  democracy  but  with 
the  essence  of  Christianity.  Great  spiritual  forces  in  other  cultures, 
fortunately,  are  likewise  opposed  to  the  State  idolatry  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  belief  in  the  common  man  of  all  races  and  all  religions  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  of  world  government.  Nations  will  take  their 
place  along  with  churches  and  professions  and  other  free  groupings 
of  men  within  the  broader  organization  of  a  liberated  mankind. 


Albert  Jay  Nock 

STATE"  AND  "GOVERNMENT"1 


f  ■  ^here  appears  to  be  a  curious  difficulty  about  exercising 
I  reflective  thought  upon  the  actual  nature  of  an  institution 
a  into  which  one  was  born  and  one's  ancestors  were  born.  One 
accepts  it  as  one  does  the  atmosphere;  one's  practical  adjustments  to 
it  are  made  by  a  kind  of  reflex.  One  seldom  thinks  about  the  air  until 
one  notices  some  change,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  then  one's 
thought  about  it  is  special:  one  thinks  about  purer  air,  lighter  air, 
heavier  air,  not  about  air.  So  it  is  with  certain  human  institutions.  We 
know  that  they  exist,  that  they  affect  us  in  various  ways,  but  we  do 
not  ask  how  they  came  to  exist,  or  what  their  original  intention  was, 
or  what  primary  function  it  is  that  they  are  actually  fulfilling;  and 
when  they  affect  us  so  unfavorably  that  we  rebel  against  them,  we 
contemplate  substituting  nothing  beyond  some  modification  or  vari- 
ant of  the  same  institution.  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  present  year  the  average 
individual's  incurious  attitude  towards  the  phenomenon  of  the  State 
is  precisely  what  his  attitude  was  towards  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Church  in  the  year,  say,  1500.  The  State  was  then  a  very  weak  in- 
stitution; the  Church  was  very  strong.  The  individual  was  born  into 
the  Church,  as  his  ancestors  had  been  for  generations,  in  precisely 
the  formal  documented  fashion  in  which  he  is  now  born  into  the 
State.  He  was  taxed  for  the  Church's  support,  as  he  now  is  for  the 
State's  support.  He  was  supposed  to  accept  the  official  theory  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  to  conform  to  its  discipline,  and  in  a  general 
way  to  do  as  it  told  him;  again,  precisely  the  sanctions  that  the  State 
now  lays  upon  him.  If  he  were  reluctant  or  recalcitrant,  the  Church 

1  From  "Our  Enemy,  the  State,"  published  in  1935.  (Copyright  1935  by  Albert 
Jay  Nock,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc. ) 
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made  a  satisfactory  amount  of  trouble  for  him,  as  the  State  now  does. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Church-citizen  of  that  day,  any  more  than  it  occurs  to  the  State- 
citizen  of  the  present,  to  ask  what  sort  of  institution  it  was  that  claimed 
his  allegiance.  There  it  was;  he  accepted  its  own  account  of  itself, 
took  it  as  it  stood,  and  at  its  own  valuation.  Even  when  he  revolted, 
fifty  years  later,  he  merely  exchanged  one  form  or  mode  of  the  Church 
for  another — the  Roman  for  the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  or 
what  not;  again,  quite  as  the  modern  State-citizen  exchanges  one 
mode  of  the  State  for  another.  He  did  not  examine  the  institution 
itself,  nor  does  the  State-citizen  today.  .  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  depletion  of  social  power  going  on 
at  the  rate  it  is,  the  State-citizen  should  look  very  closely  into  the 
essential  nature  of  the  institution  that  is  bringing  it  about.  He  should 
ask  himself  whether  he  has  a  theory  of  the  State,  and  if  so  whether 
he  can  assure  himself  that  history  supports  it.  He  will  not  find  this  a 
matter  that  can  be  settled  off-hand;  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  investiga- 
tion, and  a  stiff  exercise  of  reflective  thought.  He  should  ask,  in  the 
first  place,  how  the  State  originated,  and  why;  it  must  have  come 
about  somehow,  and  for  some  purpose.  This  seems  an  extremely  easy 
question  to  answer,  but  he  will  not  find  it  so.  Then  he  should  ask  what 
it  is  that  history  exhibits  continuously  as  the  State's  primary  function. 
Then,  whether  he  finds  that  "the  State"  and  "government"  are  strictly 
synonymous  terms;  he  uses  them  as  such,  but  are  they?  Are  there  any 
invariable  characteristic  marks  that  differentiate  the  institution  of 
government  from  the  institution  of  the  State?  Then  finally  he  should 
decide  whether,  by  the  testimony  of  history,  the  State  is  to  be  re- 
garded as,  in  essence,  a  social  or  an  anti-social  institution. 

It  is  pretty  clear  now  that  if  the  Church-citizen  of  1500  had  put 
his  mind  on  questions  as  fundamental  as  these,  his  civilization  might 
have  had  a  much  easier  and  pleasanter  course  to  run;  and  the  State- 
citizen  of  today  may  profit  by  his  experience. 

As  far  back  as  one  can  follow  the  run  of  civilization,  it  presents  two 
fundamentally  different  types  of  political  organization.  This  differ- 
ence is  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  It  does  not  do  to  take  the  one 
type  as  merely  marking  a  lower  order  of  civilization  and  the  other  a 
higher;  they  are  commonly  so  taken,  but  erroneously.  Still  less  does 
it  do  to  classify  both  as  species  of  the  same  genus — to  classify  both 
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under  the  generic  name  of  "government,"  though  this  also,  until  very 
lately,  has  always  been  done,  and  has  always  led  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding. 

A  good  example  of  this  error  and  its  effects  is  supplied  by  Thomas 
Paine.  At  the  outset  of  his  pamphlet  called  "Common  Sense,"  Paine 
draws  a  distinction  between  society  and  government.  While  society 
in  any  state  is  a  blessing,  he  says,  "government,  even  in  its  best  state, 
is  but  a  necessary  evil;  in  its  worst  state,  an  intolerable  one."  In  an- 
other place,  he  speaks  of  government  as  "a  mode  rendered  necessary 
by  the  inability  of  moral  virtue  to  govern  the  world."  He  proceeds 
then  to  show  how  and  why  government  comes  into  being.  Its  origin 
is  in  the  common  understanding  and  common  agreement  of  society; 
and  "the  design  and  end  of  government,"  he  says,  is  "freedom  and 
security."  Teleologically,  government  implements  the  common  desire 
of  society,  first,  for  freedom,  and  second,  for  security.  Beyond  this  it 
does  not  go;  it  contemplates  no  positive  intervention  upon  the  in- 
dividual, but  only  a  negative  intervention.  It  would  seem  that  in 
Paine's  view  the  code  of  government  should  be  that  of  the  legendary 
king  Pausole,  who  prescribed  but  two  laws  for  his  subjects,  the  first 
being.  Hurt  no  man,  and  the  second,  Then  do  as  you  please;  and  that 
the  whole  business  of  government  should  be  the  purely  negative  one 
of  seeing  that  this  code  is  carried  out. 

So  far,  Paine  is  sound  as  he  is  simple.  He  goes  on,  however,  to 
attack  the  British  political  organization  in  terms  that  are  logically 
inconclusive.  There  should  be  no  complaint  of  this,  for  he  was  writing 
as  a  pamphleteer,  a  special  pleader  with  an  ad  captandum  argument 
to  make,  and  as  everyone  knows,  he  did  it  most  successfully.  Never- 
theless, the  point  remains  that  when  he  talks  about  the  British  system 
he  is  talking  about  a  type  of  political  organization  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  type  that  he  has  just  been  describing:  different  in  origin, 
in  intention,  in  primary  function,  in  the  order  of  interest  that  it 
reflects.  It  did  not  originate  in  the  common  understanding  and  agree- 
ment of  society;  it  originated  in  conquest  and  confiscation.  Its  inten- 
tion, far  from  contemplating  "freedom  and  security,"  contemplated 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  contemplated  primarily  the  continuous  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  one  class  by  another,  and  it  concerned  itself 
with  only  so  much  freedom  and  security  as  was  consistent  with  this 
primary  intention;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  very  little.  Its  primary  function 
or  exercise  was  not  by  way  of  Paine's  purely  negative  interventions 
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upon  the  individual,  but  by  way  of  innumerable  and  most  onerous 
positive  interventions,  all  of  which  were  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  stratification  of  society  into  an  owning  and  exploiting  class, 
and  a  propertyless  dependent  class.  The  order  of  interest  that  it 
reflected  was  not  social,  but  purely  anti-social;  and  those  who  ad- 
ministered it,  judged  by  the  common  standard  of  ethics,  or  even  the 
common  standard  of  law  as  applied  to  private  persons,  were  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  professional-criminal  class. 

Clearly,  then,  we  have  two  distinct  types  of  political  organization 
to  take  into  account;  and  clearly,  too,  when  their  origins  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  to  make  out  that  the  one  is  a  mere  perversion 
of  the  other.  Therefore,  when  we  include  both  types  under  a  general 
term  like  government,  we  get  into  logical  difficulties:  difficulties  of 
which  most  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  more  or  less  vaguely 
aware,  but  which,  until  within  the  last  half-century,  none  of  them 
has  tried  to  resolve.  .  .  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  two  types  should 
be  set  apart  by  name,  as  they  are  by  nature.  They  are  so  different  in 
theory  that  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  them  is  now  prob- 
ably the  most  important  duty  that  civilization  owes  to  its  own  safety. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  either  an  arbitrary  or  an  academic  proceed- 
ing to  give  the  one  type  the  name  of  government,  and  to  call  the 
second  type  simply  the  State. 

Aristotle,  confusing  the  idea  of  the  State  with  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment, thought  the  State  originated  out  of  the  natural  grouping  of 
the  family.  Other  Greek  philosophers,  laboring  under  the  same  con- 
fusion, somewhat  anticipated  Rousseau  in  finding  its  origin  in  the 
social  nature  and  disposition  of  the  individual;  while  an  opposing 
school,  which  held  that  the  individual  is  naturally  anti-social,  more 
or  less  anticipated  Hobbes  by  finding  it  in  an  enforced  compromise 
among  the  anti-social  tendencies  of  individuals.  Another  view,  im- 
plicit in  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  is  that  the  State  originated  in 
the  association  of  certain  individuals  who  showed  a  marked  superi- 
ority in  the  economic  virtues  of  diligence,  prudence,  and  thrift.  The 
idealist  philosophers,  variously  applying  Kant's  transcendentalism  to 
the  problem,  came  to  still  different  conclusions;  and  one  or  two  other 
views,  rather  less  plausible,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  have 
been  advanced. 

The  root-trouble  with  all  these  views  is  not  precisely  that  they  are 
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conjectural,  but  that  they  are  based  on  incompetent  observation.  They 
miss  the  invariable  characteristic  marks  that  the  subject  presents;  as 
for  example,  until  quite  lately,  all  views  of  the  origin  of  malaria 
missed  the  invariable  ministrations  cf  the  mosquito,  or  as  opinions 
about  the  bubonic  plague  missed  the  invariable  mark  of  the  rat- 
parasite.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half-century  that  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  State.  This  method 
runs  back  the  phenomenon  of  the  State  to  its  first  appearance  in  docu- 
mented history,  observing  its  invariable  characteristic  marks,  and 
drawing  inferences  as  indicated.  There  are  so  many  clear  intimations 
of  this  method  in  earlier  writers — one  finds  them  as  far  back  as  Strabo 
— that  one  wonders  why  its  systematic  application  was  so  long  de- 
ferred; but  in  all  such  cases,  as  with  malaria  and  typhus,  when  the 
characteristic  mark  is  once  determined  it  is  so  obvious  that  one  always 
wonders  why  it  was  so  long  unnoticed.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
State,  the  best  one  can  say  is  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Zeitgeist 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  could  be  had  no  sooner. 

The  positive  testimony  of  histoiy  is  that  the  State  invariably  had 
its  origin  in  conquest  and  confiscation.  No  primitive  State  known  to 
history  originated  in  any  other  manner.  On  the  negative  side,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  perad venture  that  no  primitive  State  could 
possibly  have  had  any  other  origin.  Moreover,  the  sole  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  State  is  the  economic  exploitation  of  one  class 
by  another.  In  this  sense,  every  State  known  to  history  is  a  class-State. 
Oppenheimer  defines  the  State,  in  respect  of  its  origin,  as  an  institu- 
tion "forced  on  a  defeated  group  by  a  conquering  group,  with  a  view 
only  to  systematizing  the  domination  of  the  conquered  by  the  con- 
querers,  and  safeguarding  itself  against  insurrection  from  within 
and  attack  from  without.  This  domination  had  no  other  final  purpose 
than  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  conquered  group  by  the  vic- 
torious group." 

An  American  statesman,  John  Jay,  accomplished  the  respectable 
feat  of  compressing  the  whole  doctrine  of  conquest  into  a  single 
sentence.  "Nations  in  general,"  he  said,  "will  go  to  war  whenever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  something  by  it."  Any  considerable 
economic  accumulation,  or  any  considerable  body  of  natural  re- 
sources, is  an  incentive  to  conquest.  The  primitive  technique  was 
that  of  raiding  the  coveted  possessions,  appropriating  them  entire, 
and  either  exterminating  the  possessors  or  dispersing  them  beyond 
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convenient  reach.  Very  early,  however,  it  was  seen  to  be  in  general 
more  profitable  to  reduce  the  possessors  to  dependence,  and  use 
them  as  labor-motors;  and  the  primitive  technique  was  accordingly 
modified.  Under  special  circumstances,  where  this  exploitation  was 
either  impracticable  or  unprofitable,  the  primitive  technique  is  even 
now  occasionally  revived,  as  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  or 
by  ourselves  against  the  Indians.  But  these  circumstances  are  excep- 
tional; the  modified  technique  has  been  in  use  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  everywhere  its  first  appearance  marks  the  origin  of  the 
State.  Citing  Ranke's  observations  on  the  technique  of  the  raiding 
herdsmen,  the  Hyksos,  who  established  their  State  in  Egypt  about 
B.C.  2000,  Gumplowicz  remarks  that  Ranke's  words  very  well  sum 
up  the  political  history  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  the  modified  technique  never  varies.  "Everywhere  we  see 
a  militant  group  of  fierce  men  forcing  the  frontier  of  some  more 
peaceable  people,  settling  down  upon  them  and  establishing  the 
State,  with  themselves  as  an  aristocracy.  In  Mesopotamia,  irruption 
succeeds  irruption,  State  succeeds  State,  Babylonians,  Amoritans, 
Assyrians,  Arabs,  Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Parthians,  Mongols, 
Seldshuks,  Tatars,  Turks;  in  the  Nile  valley,  Hyksos,  Nubians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks;  in  Greece,  the  Doric  States  are 
specific  examples;  in  Italy,  Romans,  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  Franks, 
Germans;  in  Spain,  Carthaginians,  Visigoths,  Arabs;  in  Gaul,  Romans, 
Franks,  Burgundians,  Normans;  in  Britain,  Saxons,  Normans."  Every- 
where we  find  the  political  organization  proceeding  from  the  same 
origin,  and  presenting  the  same  mark  of  intention,  namely:  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  a  defeated  group  by  a  conquering  group. 

Everywhere,  that  is,  with  but  the  one  significant  exception.  Wher- 
ever economic  exploitation  has  been  for  any  reason  either  imprac- 
ticable or  unprofitable,  the  State  has  never  come  into  existence; 
government  has  existed,  but  the  State  never.  The  American  hunting 
tribes,  for  example,  .  .  never  formed  a  State,  for  there  is  no  way  to 
reduce  a  hunter  to  economic  dependence  and  make  him  hunt  for  you. 
Conquest  and  confiscation  were  no  doubt  practicable,  but  no  eco- 
nomic gain  would  be  got  by  it,  for  confiscation  would  give  the  aggres- 
sors but  little  beyond  what  they  already  had;  the  most  that  could 
come  of  it  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  some  sort  of  feud.  For  like 
reasons  primitive  peasants  never  formed  a  State.  The  economic  ac- 
cumulations of  their  neighbors  were  too  slight  and  too  perishable  to 
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be  interesting;  and  especially  with  the  abundance  of  free  land  about, 
the  enslavement  of  their  neighbors  would  be  impracticable,  if  only 
for  the  police-problems  involved. 

It  may  now  be  easily  seen  how  great  the  difference  is  between  the 
institution  of  government,  as  understood  by  Paine  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  institution  of  the  State.  Government 
may  quite  conceivably  have  originated  as  Paine  thought  it  did,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Hobbes,  or  Rousseau;  whereas  the  State  not  only  never 
did  originate  in  any  of  those  ways,  but  never  could  have  done  so.  The 
nature  and  intention  of  government  .  .  are  social.  Based  on  the  idea 
of  natural  rights,  government  secures  those  rights  to  the  individual 
by  strictly  negative  intervention,  making  justice  costless  and  easy  of 
access;  and  beyond  that  it  does  not  go.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  in  its  genesis  and  by  its  primary  intention,  is  purely  anti-social. 
It  is  not  based  on  the  idea  of  natural  rights,  but  on  the  idea  that  the 
individual  has  no  rights  except  those  that  the  State  may  provisionally 
grant  him.  It  has  always  made  justice  costly  and  difficult  of  access, 
and  has  invariably  held  itself  above  justice  and  common  morality 
whenever  it  could  advantage  itself  by  so  doing.  So  far  from  encourag- 
ing a  wholesome  development  of  social  power,  it  has  invariably,  as 
Madison  said,  turned  every  contingency  into  a  resource  for  depleting 
social  power  and  enhancing  State  power.  As  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  has 
observed,  it  can  not  even  be  said  that  the  State  has  ever  shown  any 
disposition  to  suppress  crime,  but  only  to  safeguard  its  own  monopoly 
of  crime. 


Randolph  Bourne 
HERD  IMPULSES  AND  THE  STATE  1 


overnment  is  synonymous  with  neither  State  nor  nation. 
It  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  nation,  organized  as  a 
State,  carries  out  its  State  functions.  Government  is  a  frame- 
work of  the  administration  of  laws,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  public 
force.  Government  is  the  idea  of  the  State  put  into  practical  operation 
in  the  hands  of  definite,  concrete,  fallible  men.  It  is  the  visible  sign 
of  the  invisible  grace.  It  is  the  word  made  flesh.  And  it  has  necessarily 
the  limitations  inherent  in  all  practicality.  Government  is  the  only 
form  in  which  we  can  envisage  the  State,  but  it  is  by  no  means  iden- 
tical with  it.  That  the  State  is  a  mystical  conception  is  something  that 
must  never  be  forgotten.  Its  glamor  and  its  significance  linger  behind 
the  framework  of  government  and  direct  its  activities. 

Wartime  brings  the  ideal  of  the  State  out  into  very  clear  relief,  and 
reveals  attitudes  and  tendencies  that  were  hidden.  In  times  of  peace 
the  sense  of  the  State  flags  in  a  republic  that  is  not  militarized.  For 
war  is  essentially  the  health  of  the  State.  The  ideal  of  the  State  is  that 
within  its  territory  its  power  and  influence  should  be  universal.  As 
the  Church  is  the  medium  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  man,  so  the 
State  is  thought  of  as  the  medium  for  his  political  salvation.  Its  ideal- 
ism is  a  rich  blood  flowing  to  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic. 
And  it  is  precisely  in  war  that  the  urgency  for  union  seems  greatest, 
and  the  necessity  for  universality  seems  most  unquestioned.  The 
State  is  the  organization  of  the  herd  to  act  offensively  or  defensively 
against  another  herd  similarly  organized.  The  more  terrifying  the 

1  From  a  long  essay,  part  of  an  unfinished  book  on  "The  State,"  written  just 
before  the  author's  death  in  1918,  and  included  in  the  posthumous  volume  of 
"Untimely  Papers,"  published  a  year  later.  (Copyright  1919  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.) 
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occasion  for  defence,  the  closer  will  become  the  organization  and  the 
more  coercive  the  influence  upon  each  member  of  the  herd.  War 
sends  the  current  of  purpose  and  activity  flowing  down  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  herd,  and  to  its  most  remote  branches.  All  the  activities 
of  society  are  linked  together  as  fast  as  possible  to  this  central  purpose 
of  making  a  military  offensive  or  a  military  defense,  and  the  State 
becomes  what  in  peace  times  it  has  vainly  struggled  to  become — the 
inexorable  arbiter  and  determinant  of  men's  businesses  and  attitudes 
and  opinions.  The  slack  is  taken  up,  the  cross-currents  fade  out,  and 
the  nation  moves  lumberingly  and  slowly,  but  with  ever  accelerated 
speed  and  integration,  towards  the  great  end,  towards  that  "peaceful- 
ness  of  being  at  war"  of  which  L.  P.  Jacks  has  so  unforgettably 
spoken.  .  . 

There  is  nothing  invidious  in  the  use  of  the  term  "herd"  in  con- 
nection with  the  State.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  reduce  closer  to 
first  principles  the  nature  of  this  institution  in  the  shadow  of  which 
we  all  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  Ethnologists  are  generally 
agreed  that  human  society  made  its  first  appearance  as  the  human 
pack,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  individuals  or  of  couples.  The  herd 
is  in  fact  the  original  unit,  and  only  as  it  was  differentiated  did  per- 
sonal individuality  develop.  All  the  most  primitive  surviving  tribes 
of  men  are  shown  to  live  in  a  very  complex  but  very  rigid  social 
organization,  where  opportunity  for  individuation  is  scarcely  given. 
These  tribes  remain  strictly  organized  herds,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  modern  State  is  one  of  degree  of  sophistication 
and  variety  of  organization,  and  not  of  kind. 

Psychologists  recognize  the  gregarious  impulse  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est primitive  pulls  which  keeps  together  the  herds  of  the  different 
species  of  higher  animals.  Mankind  is  no  exception.  Our  pugnacious 
evolutionary  history  has  prevented  the  impulse  from  ever  dying  out. 
This  gregarious  impulse  is  the  tendency  to  imitate,  to  conform,  to 
coalesce  together,  and  is  most  powerful  when  the  herd  believes  itself 
threatened  with  attack.  Animals  crowd  together  for  protection,  and 
men  become  most  conscious  of  their  collectivity  at  the  threat  of  war. 
Consciousness  of  collectivity  brings  confidence  and  a  feeling  of 
massed  strength,  which  in  turn  arouses  pugnacity  and  the  battle  is 
on.  In  civilized  man,  the  gregarious  impulse  acts  not  only  to  produce 
concerted  action  for  defense,  but  also  to  produce  identity  of  opinion. 
Since  thought  is  a  form  of  behavior,  the  gregarious  impulse  floods  up 
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into  its  realms  and  demands  that  sense  of  uniform  thought  which 
wartime  produces  so  successfully.  And  it  is  in  this  flooding  of  the 
conscious  life  of  society  that  gregariousness  works  its  havoc. 

For  just  as  in  modern  societies  the  sex-instinct  is  enormously  over- 
supplied  for  the  requirements  of  human  propagation,  so  the  gre- 
garious impulse  is  enormously  over-supplied  for  the  work  of  protec- 
tion which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  It  would  be  quite  enough  if 
we  were  gregarious  enough  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  others,  to 
be  able  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  feel  a  slight  malaise  at  soli- 
tude. Unfortunately,  however,  this  impulse  is  not  content  with  these 
reasonable  and  healthful  demands,  but  insists  that  like-mindedness 
shall  prevail  everywhere,  in  all  departments  of  life.  So  that  all  human 
progress,  all  novelty,  all  non-conformity  must  be  carried  against  the 
resistance  of  this  tyrannical  herd-instinct  which  drives  the  individual 
into  obedience  and  conformity  with  the  majority.  Even  in  the  most 
modern  and  enlightened  societies  this  impulse  shows  little  sign  of 
abating.  As  it  is  driven  by  inexorable  economic  demand  out  of  the 
sphere  of  utility,  it  seems  to  fasten  itself  ever  more  fiercely  in  the 
realm  of  feeling  and  opinion,  so  that  conformity  comes  to  be  a  thing 
aggressively  desired  and  demanded. 

The  gregarious  impulse  keeps  its  hold  all  the  more  virulently  be- 
cause, when  the  group  is  in  motion  or  is  taking  any  positive  action, 
this  feeling  of  being  with  and  supported  by  the  collective  herd  very 
greatly  feeds  that  will  to  power  the  nourishment  of  which  the  individ- 
ual organism  so  constantly  demands.  You  feel  powerful  by  conform- 
ing, and  you  feel  forlorn  and  helpless  if  you  are  out  of  the  crowd. 
While  even  if  you  do  not  get  any  access  of  power  by  thinking  and 
feeling  just  as  everybody  else  in  your  group  does,  you  get  at  least  the 
warm  feeling  of  obedience,  the  soothing  irresponsibility  of  protection. 

Joining  as  it  does  to  these  very  vigorous  tendencies  of  the  individ- 
ual— the  pleasure  in  power  and  the  pleasure  in  obedience — this  gre- 
garious impulse  becomes  irresistible  in  society.  War  stimulates  it  to 
the  highest  possible  degree,  sending  the  influences  of  its  mysterious 
herd-current  with  its  inflations  of  power  and  obedience  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  society,  to  every  individual  and  little  group  that  can 
possibly  be  affected.  And  it  is  these  impulses  which  the  State — the 
organization  of  the  entire  herd,  the  entire  collectivity — is  founded  on 
and  makes  use  of. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  the  feeling  towards  the  State  a  large  element 
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of  pure  filial  mysticism.  The  sense  of  insecurity,  the  desire  for  pro- 
tection, sends  one's  desire  back  to  the  father  and  mother,  with  whom 
is  associated  the  earliest  feelings  of  protection.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  one's  State  is  still  thought  of  as  Fatherland  or  Motherland,  that 
one's  relation  towards  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  family  affection. 
.  .  A  people  at  war  have  become  in  the  most  literal  sense  obedient, 
respectful,  trustful  children  again,  full  of  that  naive  faith  in  the  all- 
wisdom  and  all-power  of  the  adult  who  takes  care  of  them,  imposes 
his  mild  but  necessary  rule  upon  them,  and  in  whom  they  lose  their 
responsibilities  and  anxieties.  In  this  recrudescence  of  the  child  there 
is  great  comfort,  and  a  certain  influx  of  power.  On  most  people  the 
strain  of  being  an  independent  adult  weighs  heavily,  and  upon  none 
more  than  those  members  of  the  significant  classes  who  have  had 
bequeathed  to  them  or  have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ing. The  State  provides  the  convenientest  of  symbols  under  which 
these  classes  can  retain  all  the  actual  pragmatic  satisfaction  of  gov- 
erning, but  can  rid  tiiemselves  of  the  psychic  burden  of  adulthood. 
They  continue  to  direct  industry  and  government  and  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society  pretty  much  as  before;  but  in  their  own  conscious 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  they  are  turned  from 
their  selfish  and  predatory  ways  and  have  become  loyal  servants  of 
society,  or  something  greater  than  they — the  State.  .  . 

What  is  the  State  essentially?  The  more  closely  we  examine  it, 
the  more  mystical  and  personal  it  becomes.  On  the  nation  we  can 
put  our  hand  as  a  definite  social  group,  with  attitudes  and  qualities 
exact  enough  to  mean  something.  On  the  government  we  can  put 
our  hand  as  a  certain  organization  of  ruling  functions,  the  machinery 
of  law-making  and  law-enforcing.  The  administration  is  a  recog- 
nizable group  of  political  functionaries,  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
government.  But  the  State  stands  as  an  idea  behind  them  all,  eter- 
nal, sanctified;  and  from  it  government  and  administration  conceive 
themselves  to  have  the  breath  of  life.  Even  the  nation,  or  at  least 
its  significant  classes,  especially  in  times  of  war,  considers  that  it 
derives  its  authority  and  its  purpose  from  the  idea  of  the  State. 
Nation  and  State  are  scarcely  differentiated,  and  the  concrete,  prac- 
tical, apparent  facts  are  sunk  in  the  symbol.  We  reverence  not  our 
country  but  the  flag.  We  may  criticize  ever  so  severely  our  country, 
but  we  are  disrespectful  to  the  flag  at  our  peril.  It  is  the  flag  and 
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the  uniform  that  make  men's  hearts  beat  high  and  fill  them  with 
noble  emotions,  not  the  thought  of  and  pious  hopes  for  America  as 
a  free  and  enlightened  nation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  object  of  emotion  is  the  same  because 
the  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation,  so  that  in  reverencing  the  flag 
we  are  reverencing  the  nation.  For  the  flag  is  not  the  symbol  of  the 
country  as  a  cultural  group,  following  certain  ideals  of  life,  but 
solely  a  symbol  of  the  political  State,  inseparable  from  its  prestige 
and  expansion.  The  flag  is  most  intimately  connected  with  military 
achievement,  military  memory.  It  represents  the  country,  not  in  its 
intensive  life,  but  in  its  far-flung  challenge  to  the  world.  The  flag 
is  primarily  the  banner  of  war.  It  is  allied  with  patriotic  anthem  and 
holiday.  It  recalls  old  martial  memories.  A  nation's  patriotic  history 
is  solely  the  history  of  its  wars — that  is,  of  the  State  in  its  health 
and  glorious  functioning.  So  in  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  flag 
we  are  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  State,  to  the  symbol  of  the 
herd  organized  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  body,  conscious  of  its 
prowess  and  its  mystical  herd-strength.  .  . 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  administration  and  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  accurately  suggested  by  this  attitude  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  temporary  band  of  partisan  politicians  in  charge  of 
the  machinery  of  government,  carrying  out  the  mystical  policies  of 
State.  The  manner  in  which  they  operate  this  machinery  may  be 
freely  discussed  and  objected  to  by  their  political  opponents.  The 
governmental  machinery  may  also  be  legitimately  altered,  in  case  of 
necessity.  What  may  not  be  discussed  or  criticized  is  the  mystical 
policy  itself,  or  the  motives  of  the  State  in  inaugurating  such  a 
policy.  .  .  The  distinction  between  government  and  State,  however, 
has  not  been  so  carefully  observed.  In  time  of  war  it  is  natural  that 
government  as  the  seat  of  authority  should  be  confused  with  the 
State  or  the  mystic  source  of  authority.  You  cannot  very  well  injure 
a  mystical  idea  which  is  the  State,  but  you  can  very  well  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  government.  So  that  the  two  become  identified 
in  the  public  mind,  and  any  contempt  for  or  opposition  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  machinery  of  government  is  considered  equivalent  to 
contempt  for  the  sacred  State.  The  State,  it  is  felt,  is  being  injured 
in  its  faithful  surrogate,  and  public  emotion  rallies  passionately  to 
defend  it.  It  even  makes  any  criticism  of  the  form  of  government  a 
crime.  .  . 
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Such  attitudes  are  inevitable  as  arising  from  the  devotees  of  the 
State.  For  the  State  is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  mystical  symbol,  and 
it  can  only  be  understood  by  tracing  its  historical  origin.  The  mod- 
ern State  is  not  the  rational  and  intelligent  product  of  modern  men 
desiring  to  live  harmoniously  together  with  security  of  life,  prop- 
erty, and  opinion.  It  is  not  an  organization  which  has  been  devised 
as  a  pragmatic  means  to  a  desired  social  end.  All  the  idealism  with 
which  we  have  been  instructed  to  endow  the  State  is  the  fruit  of 
our  retrospective  imaginations.  What  it  does  for  us  in  the  way  of 
security  and  benefit  of  life,  it  does  incidentally  and  as  a  by-product 
and  development  of  its  original  functions,  and  not  because  at  any 
time  men  or  classes  in  the  full  possession  of  their  insight  and  intelli- 
gence have  desired  that  it  be  so.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should 
occasionally  lift  the  incorrigible  veil  of  that  ex  post  facto  idealism 
by  which  we  throw  a  glamor  of  rationalization  over  what  is,  and 
pretend  in  the  ecstasies  of  social  conceit  that  we  have  personally 
invented  and  set  up  for  the  glory  of  God  and  man  the  hoary  institu- 
tions which  we  see  around  us.  Things  are  what  they  are,  and  come 
down  to  us  with  all  their  thick  encrustations  of  error  and  malev- 
olence. Political  philosophy  can  delight  us  with  fantasy,  and  con- 
vince us  who  need  illusion  to  live  that  the  actual  is  a  fair  and  approx- 
imate copy — full  of  failings,  of  course,  but  approximately  sound  and 
sincere — of  that  ideal  society  which  we  can  imagine  ourselves  as 
creating.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  tacit  assumption  that  we 
have  somehow  had  a  hand  in  its  creation,  and  are  responsible  for 
its  maintenance  and  sanctity. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious,  however,  than  that  every  one  of  us 
comes  into  society  as  into  something  in  whose  creation  we  had  not 
the  slightest  hand.  We  have  not  even  the  advantage  of  consciousness 
before  we  take  up  our  careers  on  earth.  By  the  time  we  find  our- 
selves here  we  are  caught  in  a  network  of  customs  and  attitudes, 
the  major  directions  of  our  desires  and  interests  have  been  stamped 
on  our  minds;  and  by  the  time  we  have  emerged  from  tutelage,  and 
reached  the  years  of  discretion  when  we  might  conceivably  throw 
our  influence  to  the  reshaping  of  social  institutions,  most  of  us  have 
been  so  molded  into  the  society  and  class  we  live  in  that  we  are 
scarcely  aware  of  any  distinction  between  ourselves  as  judging, 
desiring  individuals  and  our  social  environment.  We  have  been 
kneaded  so  successfully  that  we  approve  of  what  our  society  ap- 
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proves,  desire  what  our  society  desires,  and  add  to  the  group  our 
own  passional  inertia  against  change,  against  the  effort  of  reason 
and  the  adventure  of  beauty. 

Every  one  of  us,  without  exception,  is  born  into  a  society  that  is 
given,  just  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  environment  are  given. 
Society  and  its  institutions  are,  to  the  individual  who  enters  it,  as 
much  naturalistic  phenomena  as  is  the  weather  itself.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  natural  sanctity  in  the  State  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  weather.  We  may  bow  down  before  it,  just  as  our  ancestors 
bowed  before  the  sun  and  moon,  but  it  is  only  because  something 
unregenerate  in  us  finds  satisfaction  in  such  an  attitude,  not  because 
there  is  anything  inherently  reverential  in  the  institution  worshipped. 
Once  the  State  has  begun  to  function,  and  a  large  class  finds  its 
interest  and  its  expression  of  power  in  maintaining  the  State,  this 
ruling  class  may  compel  obedience  from  any  uninterested  minority. 
The  State  thus  becomes  an  instrument  by  which  the  power  of  the 
whole  herd  is  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  The  rulers  soon 
learn  to  capitalize  the  reverence  which  the  State  produces  in  the 
majority,  and  turn  it  into  a  general  resistance  towards  a  lessening 
of  their  privileges.  The  sanctity  of  the  State  becomes  identified  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  ruling  class,  and  the  latter  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  power  under  the  impression  that  in  obeying  and  serving 
them  we  are  obeying  and  serving  society,  the  nation,  the  great  col- 
lectivity of  all  of  us.  .  . 

The  patriot  loses  all  sense  of  the  distinction  between  State,  nation, 
and  government.  In  our  quieter  moments,  the  nation  or  country 
forms  the  basic  idea  of  society.  We  think  vaguely  of  a  loose  popula- 
tion spreading  over  a  certain  geographical  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  speaking  a  common  language  and  living  in  a  homogeneous 
civilization.  Our  idea  of  "country"  concerns  itself  with  the  non- 
political  aspects  of  a  people,  its  ways  of  living,  its  personal  traits, 
its  literature  and  art,  its  characteristic  attitudes  towards  life.  We 
are  Americans  because  we  live  in  a  certain  bounded  territory,  be- 
cause our  ancestors  have  carried  on  a  great  enterprise  of  pioneering 
and  colonization,  because  we  live  in  certain  kinds  of  communities 
which  have  a  certain  look  and  express  their  aspirations  in  certain 
ways.  We  can  see  that  our  civilization  is  different  from  contiguous 
civilizations  like  the  Indian  and  Mexican.  The  institutions  of  our 
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countiy  form  a  certain  network  which  affects  us  vitally  and  intrigues 
our  thoughts  in  a  way  that  these  other  civilizations  do  not.  We  are 
a  part  of  country,  for  better  or  for  worse.  We  have  arrived  in  it 
through  the  operation  of  physiological  laws,  and  not  in  any  way 
through  our  own  choice.  By  the  time  we  have  reached  what  are 
called  years  of  discretion,  its  influences  have  molded  our  habits,  our 
values,  our  ways  of  thinking;  so  that  however  aware  we  may  become, 
we  never  really  lose  the  stamp  of  our  civilization,  or  could  be  mis- 
taken for  the  child  of  any  other  country.  Our  feeling  for  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  one  of  similarity  or  of  mere  acquaintance.  We  may 
be  intensely  proud  of  and  congenial  to  our  particular  network  of 
civilization,  or  we  may  detest  most  of  its  qualities  and  rage  at  its 
defects.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  are  inextricably  bound 
up  in  it.  "Country,"  as  an  inescapable  group  into  which  we  are  born 
and  which  makes  us  its  particular  kind  of  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  of  our  consciousness,  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  social  feeling. 

Now  this  feeling  for  country  is  essentially  non-competitive;  we 
think  of  our  own  people  merely  as  living  on  the  earth's  surface  along 
with  other  groups,  pleasant  or  objectionable  as  they  may  be,  but 
fundamentally  as  sharing  the  earth  with  them.  In  our  simple  con- 
ception of  country  there  is  no  more  feeling  of  rivalry  with  other 
peoples  than  there  is  in  our  feeling  for  our  family.  Our  interest  turns 
within  rather  than  without,  is  intensive  and  not  belligerent.  We 
grow  up  and  our  imaginations  gradually  stake  out  the  world  we  live 
in;  they  need  no  greater  conscious  satisfaction  for  their  gregarious 
impulses  than  this  sense  of  a  great  mass  of  people  to  whom  we  are 
more  or  less  attuned,  and  in  whose  institutions  we  are  functioning. 
The  feeling  for  country  would  be  an  uninflatable  maximum  were  it 
not  for  the  ideas  of  State  and  government  which  are  associated  with 
it.  "Country"  is  a  concept  of  peace,  of  tolerance,  of  living  and  letting 
live.  But  "State"  is  essentially  a  concept  of  power,  of  competition; 
it  signifies  a  group  in  its  aggressive  aspects.  And  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  born  not  only  into  a  country  but  into  a  State,  and 
as  we  grow  up  we  learn  to  mingle  the  two  feelings  into  a  hopeless 
confusion. 

The  State  is  the  country  acting  as  a  political  unit;  it  is  the  group 
acting  as  a  repository  of  force,  a  determiner  of  law,  an  arbiter  of 
justice.  International  politics  is  a  "power  politics"  because  it  is  a 
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relation  of  States,  and  that  is  what  States  infallibly  and  calamitously 
are — huge  aggregations  of  human  and  industrial  force  that  may  be 
hurled  against  each  other  in  war.  When  a  country  acts  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  another  country,  or  in  imposing  laws  on  its  own  inhab- 
itants, or  in  coercing  or  punishing  individuals  or  minorities,  it  is 
acting  as  a  State.  The  history  of  America  as  a  country  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  America  as  a  State.  In  one  case  it  is  the  drama 
of  the  pioneering  conquest  of  the  land,  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  was  used,  of  the  enterprise  of  education  and 
the  carrying  out  of  spiritual  ideals,  of  the  struggle  of  economic 
classes.  But  as  a  State  its  history  is  that  of  playing  a  part  in  the 
world,  making  war,  obstructing  international  trade,  preventing  itself 
from  being  split  to  pieces,  punishing  those  citizens  whom  society 
agrees  are  offensive,  and  collecting  money  to  pay  for  all. 
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For  our  present  purposes,  the  significant  facts  about  the  gov- 
ernments of  contemporary  nations  are  these.  There  are  a  few 
rulers  and  many  ruled.  The  rulers  are  generally  actuated  by 
love  of  power;  occasionally  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  society;  more  often, 
and  bewilderingly,  by  both  at  once.  Their  principal  attachment  is 
to  pride,  with  which  are  often  associated  cruelty  and  avarice.  The 
ruled,  for  the  most  part,  quietly  accept  their  subordinate  position 
and  even  actual  hardship  and  injustice.  In  certain  circumstances  it 
happens  that  they  cease  to  accept,  and  there  is  a  revolt.  But  revolt 
is  the  exception;  the  general  rule  is  obedience. 

The  patience  of  common  humanity  is  the  most  important,  and 
almost  the  most  surprising,  fact  in  history.  Most  men  and  women 
are  prepared  to  tolerate  the  intolerable.  The  reasons  for  this  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things  are  many  and  various.  There  is  ignorance, 
first  of  all.  Those  who  know  of  no  state  of  affairs  other  than  the 
intolerable  are  unaware  that  their  lot  might  be  improved.  Then 
there  is  fear.  Men  know  that  their  life  is  intolerable,  but  are  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  revolt.  The  existence  of  a  sense  of  kinship 
and  social  solidarity  constitutes  another  reason  why  people  tolerate 
the  intolerable.  Men  and  women  feel  attached  to  the  society  of 
which  they  are  members — feel  attached  even  when  the  rulers  of 
that  society  treat  them  badly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  a  crisis 
the  workers    (who  are  the  ruled)   have  always  fought  for  their 

1  From  "Ends  and  Means:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Ideals  and  the  Methods 
Employed  for  Their  Realization,"  published  in  1937.  (Copyright  1937  by 
Aldous  Leonard  Huxley.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  Chatto  &  Windus,  London;  and  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Canadian 
branch,  Toronto.) 
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respective  nations  (i.e.  for  their  rulers)  and  against  other  workers. 

Mere  habit  and  the  force  of  inertia  are  also  extremely  powerful. 
To  get  out  of  a  rut,  even  an  uncomfortable  rut,  requires  more  effort 
than  most  people  are  prepared  to  make.  In  his  "Studies  in  History 
and  Jurisprudence,"  Bryce  suggests  that  the  main  reason  for  obedi- 
ence to  law  is  simply  indolence.  "It  is  for  this  reason,"  he  says,  "that 
a  strenuous  and  unwearying  will  sometimes  becomes  so  tremendous 
a  power  .  .  almost  a  hypnotic  force."  Because  of  indolence,  the 
disinherited  are  hardly  less  conservative  than  the  possessors;  they 
cling  to  their  familiar  miseries  almost  as  tenaciously  as  the  others 
cling  to  their  privileges.  The  Buddhist  and  later  the  Christian  moral- 
ists numbered  sloth  among  the  deadly  sins.  If  we  accept  the  principle 
that  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  we  must  admit  that  they 
were  right.  Among  the  many  poisonous  fruits  of  sloth  are  dictator- 
ship on  the  one  hand,  and  passive  irresponsible  obedience  on  the 
other.  Reformers  should  aim  at  delivering  men  from  the  temptations 
of  sloth  no  less  than  from  the  temptations  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
the  lust  for  power  and  position.  Conversely,  no  reform  which  leaves 
the  masses  of  the  people  wallowing  in  the  slothful  irresponsibility 
of  passive  obedience  to  authority  can  be  counted  as  a  genuine  change 
for  the  better. 

Reinforcing  the  effect  of  indolence,  kindliness,  and  fear,  rational- 
izing these  emotions  in  intellectual  terms,  is  philosophical  belief. 
The  ruled  obey  their  rulers  because,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
reasons,  they  accept  as  true  some  metaphysical  or  theological  system 
which  teaches  that  the  State  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  is  intrinsically 
worthy  of  obedience.  Rulers  are  seldom  content  with  the  brute  facts 
of  power  and  satisfied  ambition;  they  aspire  to  rule  dc  jure  as  well 
as  do  facto.  The  rights  of  violence  and  cunning  are  not  enough  for 
them.  To  strengthen  their  position  in  relation  to  the  ruled,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  their  own  uneasy  cravings  for  ethical  justi- 
fication, they  try  to  show  that  they  rule  by  divine  right.  Most 
theories  of  the  State  are  merely  intellectual  devices  invented  by 
philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  people  who  actually 
wield  power  are  precisely  the  people  who  ought  to  wield  it.  Some 
few  theories  are  fabricated  by  revolutionary  thinkers.  These  last  are 
concerned  to  prove  that  the  people  at  the  head  of  their  favorite 
political  party  are  precisely  the  people  who  ought  to  wield  power — 
to  wield  it  just  as  ruthlessly  as  the  tyrants  in  office  at  the  moment. 
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To  discuss  such  theories  is  mainly  a  waste  of  time;  for  they  are 
simply  beside  the  point,  irrelevant  to  the  significant  facts.  If  we 
wish  to  think  correctly  about  the  State,  we  must  do  so  as  psychol- 
ogists, not  as  special  pleaders  arguing  a  case  for  tyrants  or  would-be 
tyrants.  And  if  we  want  to  make  a  reasonable  assessment  of  the 
value  of  any  given  State,  we  must  judge  it  in  terms  of  the  highest 
morality  we  know — in  other  words,  we  must  judge  it  in  the  light  of 
the  ideal  postulates  formulated  by  the  prophets  and  the  founders 
of  religions.  Hegel,  it  is  true,  regarded  such  judgments  as  extremely 
"shallow."  But  if  profundity  leads  to  Prussianism,  as  it  did  in  Hegel's 
case,  then  give  me  shallowness.  Let  those  who  will  be  tief;  I  prefer 
superficiality  and  the  common  decencies.  We  shall  understand  noth- 
ing of  the  problems  of  government  unless  we  come  down  to  psycho- 
logical facts  and  ethical  first  principles. 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  then,  all  the  civilized  communities  of 
the  modern  world  are  made  up  of  a  small  class  of  rulers,  corrupted 
by  too  much  power,  and  of  a  large  class  of  subjects,  corrupted  by 
too  much  passive  and  irresponsible  obedience.  Participation  in  a 
social  order  of  this  kind  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  individuals 
to  achieve  that  non-attachment  in  the  midst  of  activity  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  ideally  excellent  human  being;  and  where 
there  is  not  at  least  a  considerable  decree  of  non-attachment  in 
activity,  the  ideal  society  of  the  prophets  cannot  be  realized.  A 
desirable  social  order  is  one  that  delivers  us  from  avoidable  evils.  A 
bad  social  order  is  one  that  leads  us  into  temptation  which,  if  matters 
were  more  sensibly  arranged,  would  never  arise.  Our  present  busi- 
ness is  to  discover  what  large-scale  social  changes  are  best  calculated 
to  deliver  us  from  the  evils  of  too  much  power  and  of  too  much 
passive  and  irresponsible  obedience.  The  economic  reforms  so  dear 
to  "advanced  thinkers"  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  produce 
desirable  changes  in  the  character  of  society  and  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  Unless  carried  out  by  the  right  sort  of  means  and  in 
the  right  sort  of  governmental,  administrative,  and  educational  con- 
texts, such  reforms  are  either  fruitless  or  actually  fruitful  of  evil.  In 
order  to  create  the  proper  contexts  for  economic  reform,  we  must 
change  our  machinery  of  government,  our  methods  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  industrial  organization,  our  system  of  education, 
and  our  metaphysical  and  ethical  beliefs.  .  .  In  reality,  of  course, 
these  various  topics  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  single  whole.  Existing 
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methods  of  government  and  existing  systems  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion are  not  likely  to  be  changed  except  by  people  who  have  been 
educated  to  wish  to  change  them.  Conversely,  it  is  unlikely  that 
governments  composed  as  they  are  today  will  change  the  existing 
system  of  education  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
a  complete  overhaul  of  governmental  methods.  It  is  the  usual  vicious 
circle  from  which,  as  always,  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape — 
through  acts  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  morally  enlightened,  intelli- 
gent, well-informed,  and  determined  individuals,  acting  in  concert. 
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It  would  be  no  inapt  definition  of  politics  in  our  time  to  term 
it  the  search  for  social  unity.  Whatever  political  problems  we 
may  consider  upon  this  fundamental  question,  we  shall  always 
ultimately  be  driven  back.  How  far,  and  in  what  way,  is  our  society 
one?  How  far  is  there  an  interest  of  the  Whole,  a  monistic  interest, 
which  transcends  the  interests  of  the  Many  who  compose  that 
whole?  It  is  a  fundamental  question;  therefore — as  the  "Parmenides" 
bears  witness — it  is  amazingly  subtle  and  difficult.  We  shall  find,  I 
think,  that  there  is  one  best  method  of  considering  our  problem. 
Suppose  that  on  the  one  hand  we  adopt  the  monist  solution,  what 
concrete  difference  will  that  make  to  our  political  life?  If  we  are 
pluralists,  how  does  that  affect  our  activities?  What,  in  short,  are  the 
consequences  of  our  attitude?  It  is  from  them  we  may  deduce  its 
truth. 

And  at  the  outset,  let  us  note  that  we  tend,  in  our  political  think- 
ing, to  adopt  a  sort  of  mystic  monism  as  the  true  path  of  thought. 
We  represent  a  State  as  a  vast  series  of  concentric  circles,  each  one 
enveloping  the  other,  as  we  move  from  individual  to  family,  from 
family  to  village,  from  village  to  city,  to  county,  thence  to  the  all- 
embracing  State.  We  talk  of  England,  Greece,  Rome,  as  single  per- 
sonal forces,  transcending  the  men  and  women  who  compose  them. 
We  personalize,  that  is  to  say,  the  collective  body.  "Rome,"  writes 
Lord  Bryce,  "sacrificed  her  domestic  freedom  that  she  might  become 
the  mistress  of  others."  Here  is  a  Rome  beyond  her  citizens,  a  woman 
terrible  in  the  asceticism  of  her  supreme  sacrifice. 

Clearly  the  reality  of  the  State's  personality  is  a  compulsion  we 

1  From  "Studies  in  the  Problem  of  Sovereignty,"  published  in  1917.  ( Copyright 
1917  by  Yale  University  Press,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Press.) 
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may  not  resist.  But  the  habit  is  common  to  other  things  also.  To  the 
American,  New  York  has  a  personality  no  less  real  than  that  of  the 
Republic.  To  the  shipowner,  Lloyds  is  not  the  mere  sum  of  its  in- 
dividual underwriters.  When  we  take  any  group  of  people  leading  a 
common  life,  to  whom  some  kindred  purpose  may  be  ascribed,  we 
seem  to  evolve  from  it  a  thing,  a  personality,  that  is  beyond  the 
personalities  of  its  constituent  parts.  For  us  that  personality  is  real. 
Slowly  its  reality  has  compelled  the  law,  when  dealing  with  asso- 
ciations, to  abandon  the  theory  of  fiction.  A  man  who  looks  at  the 
battlefield  of  Europe  will  assuredly  not  deny  that  certain  personal- 
ities, England,  France,  Germany,  are  real  to  the  soldiers  who  die 
for  them.  A  man  who  would  remain  cold  to  an  appeal  to  stand  by 
Englishmen  waxes  eloquent  over  the  splendor  of  England;  from  all 
Englishmen  he  synthesizes  a  thing  greater  than  they.  Think  of  the 
momentous  consequences  of  such  personalizing  and  then  ask  if  we 
dare  attribute  fiction  to  its  nature.  "Our  fellowship,"  wrote  Maitland, 
"is  no  fiction,  no  symbol,  no  piece  of  the  State's  machinery,  but  a 
living  organism  and  a  real  person,  with  body  and  members  and  will 
of  its  own."  If  this  be  true,  there  are  within  the  State  enough  of 
these  monistic  entities — club,  trade  union,  church,  society,  town, 
county,  university — each  with  a  group-life,  a  group-will,  to  enrich 
the  imagination.  Their  significance  assuredly  we  may  not  deny. 

Yet,  so  we  are  told,  the  State  itself,  the  society  of  which  they  form 
part,  is  mysteriously  One  above  them.  "Everywhere  the  One  comes 
before  the  Many.  All  Manyness  has  its  origin  in  Oneness,  and  to 
Oneness  it  returns.  Therefore  all  order  consists  in  the  subordination 
of  Plurality  to  Unity,  and  never  and  nowhere  can  a  purpose  that  is 
common  to  Many  be  effectual  unless  the  One  rules  over  the  Many 
and  directs  the  Many  to  the  goal.  .  .  Unity  is  the  root  of  all,  and 
therefore  of  all  social  existence."  Here  is  no  mystic  thought  from 
the  East,  but  a  sober  German  jurist  dealing  with  the  essential  po- 
litical thought  of  the  medieval  world.  Unity,  it  is  clear,  there  finds 
laudation  enough.  And  the  State  as  the  expression  of  that  unity 
enjoys  a  similar  benediction.  It,  too,  must  be  one  and  indivisible. 
Trade  unionists  and  capitalists  alike  must  surrender  the  interests  of 
their  smaller  and  antithetic  group-persons  to  the  larger  demands  of 
that  all-embracing  One,  the  State.  Of  that  One  it  is  first  that  you  are 
part;  only  in  secondary  fashion  do  you  belong  to  church  or  class 
or  race.  In  the  One,  differences  become  harmonized,  disappear. 
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There  are  no  rich  or  poor,  Protestants  or  Catholics,  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  but  all  are  members  of  the  State.  The  greatest  of  ideas 
takes  all  others  to  itself.  .  .  So  may  be  described  the  monistic  theory 
of  the  State.  .  . 

Certain  implications  of  this  doctrine  are  worth  noting  before  we 
attempt  any  criticism  of  it.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  analogy  of 
State  and  Absolute  be  justified,  clearly  just  as  in  metaphysics  we 
can  condemn  the  world  as  a  whole,  or  praise  it  as  a  whole,  so  must 
the  State  be  good  or  bad  as  a  totality.  It  can  not  be  good  or  bad  in 
its  separate  parts.  Pessimistic  or  optimistic  you  may  be  in  regard 
to  it,  but  melioristic  you  have  no  right  to  feel  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned.  For  that  which  distinguishes  your  State  must  be  implied 
in  its  parts,  however  various — is  in  its  parts,  could  we  but  see  it; 
and  an  evil  part  is  evil,  be  it  capitalist  or  labor  agitator,  only  if  the 
State  as  a  totality  is  evil.  We  bridge  over,  in  fact,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  bad.  It  is  due  only  to 
the  limitations  of  our  finite  political  intelligence.  It  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  State-in-itself.  It  is  only  the  appearance  below  which  we  must 
penetrate  if  we  would  grasp  political  reality.  .  . 

What  for  us  here  is  of  deepest  significance  is  the  claim  that  what 
the  State  wills  has  therefore  moral  pre-eminence.  .  .  What  the  State 
ordains  begins  to  possess  for  you  a  special  moral  sanction  superior 
in  authority  to  the  claim  of  group  or  individual.  You  must  surrender 
your  personality  before  its  demands.  You  must  fuse  your  will  into 
its  own.  It  is,  may  we  not  without  paradox  say,  right  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  lack  of  patriotism  in  a  great  war  to  venture 
criticism  of  it.  It  has  the  right,  as  in  this  sovereign  view  it  has  the 
power,  to  bind  your  will  into  its  own.  They  who  act  as  its  organ  of 
government  and  enforce  its  will  can  alone  interpret  its  needs.  They 
dictate;  for  the  parts  there  is  no  function  save  silent  acquiescence. 

For  practical  politics  there  seems  no  moral  Tightness  in  such  an 
attitude  as  this.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  deem  acts  right  and  wrong.  We 
do  point  to  groups  within  the  State,  or  parallel  to  it,  and  urge  that 
they  are  really  harmful  and  really  beneficent.  We  judge  them  in 
reference  to  themselves.  We  take  what  may  be  appearance  as 
actually  constituting  reality.  We  credit,  in  short,  human  knowledge. 
We  say  that  there  is  something  in  appearance.  If  we  can  not  credit 
it,  assuredly  there  is  nothing  in  which  belief  is  at  all  possible.  Its 
finite  character  we  freely  admit.  We  can  not  know  all  things.  We 
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have  to  be  content  with  a  certain  specialism,  leaving  omniscience 
to  the  Absolute.  .  . 

Because  a  group  or  an  individual  is  related  to  some  other  group 
or  individual  it  is  not  thereby  forced  to  enter  into  relations  with 
every  other  part  of  the  body  politic.  When  a  trade  union  ejects  one 
of  its  members  for  refusing  to  pay  a  political  levy  it  is  not  thereby 
bringing  itself  into  relations  with  the  Mormon  Church.  A  trade 
union  as  such  has  no  connection  with  the  Mormon  Church;  it  stands 
self-sufficient  on  its  own  legs.  It  may  work  with  the  State,  but  it 
need  not  do  so  of  necessity.  It  may  be  in  relations  with  the  State, 
but  it  is  one  with  it  and  not  of  it.  The  State,  to  use  James's  terms,  is 
"distributive"  and  not  "collective."  There  are  no  essential  connec- 
tions. 

We  are  not  taking  up  the  position  that  the  State  has  no  relations 
with  these  groups.  We  are  simply  denying  that  the  parts  must  be 
judged  by  the  State — the  individual  German,  let  us  say,  by  the  con- 
duct of  Germany.  .  .  We  judge  his  conduct  in  life  ki  reference  to 
himself  and  not  in  reference  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  part.  In  the 
monistic  theory  of  the  State  he  derives  his  meaning  from  his  rela- 
tions; in  the  pluralistic  theory,  while  his  relations  may  be  of  the 
deepest  significance,  it  is  denied  that  they  are  the  sole  criterion  by 
which  a  man  ought  to  be  judged.  So  in  the  pluralistic  view  of  the 
State,  there  are,  as  James  said  of  the  pluralist  world,  "real  losses 
and  real  losers,"  in  the  clashing  of  its  parts;  nor  do  these  add  mys- 
teriously to  the  splendor  of  the  whole. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  will  of  the  State  to  be  made 
manifest?  If  the  State  is  but  one  of  the  groups  to  which  the  individ- 
ual belongs,  there  is  no  thought  of  unity  in  his  allegiance.  The 
answer  to  that  is  the  sufficiently  simple  answer  that  our  allegiance 
is  not  as  a  fact  unified.  In  the  event  of  a  great  war,  for  example,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  you  may  be  called  upon  to  fight;  as  a  member 
of  another  group,  the  Quakers,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  resist 
that  demand.  It  seems  clear  that  little  is  gained  by  talk  of  "over- 
riding demands,"  of  saying,  for  instance,  that  the  demands  of  the 
State  are  all-important.  They  are  all-important  only  to  the  State. 
The  history  of  societies  fatally  contradicts  the  view  that  in  a  crisis 
only  the  State  will  have  power  of  compulsion.  What  of  certain  miners 
in  South  Wales?  What  of  certain  Unionists  in  Ulster?  Of  militant 
suffragists?  Did  not  to  them  the  wills  of  certain  groups  other  than 
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the  State  conflict  with  it  and  prove  more  intense  in  their  demand? 
Such  marginal  cases  will  in  all  probability  be  rare,  but  there  is  no 
sort  of  guarantee  that  they  will  not  occur. 

Then,  it  will  be  protested,  you  will  abolish  what  lawyers  mean  by 
sovereignty.  You  justify  resistance  to  the  State.  You  deny  that  each 
State  must  possess  a  legally  determinate  superior  whose  will  is  cer- 
tain of  acceptance.  But  it  is  surely  evident  that  no  such  instrument 
does  exist.  We  have  nowhere  the  assurance  that  any  rule  of  conduct 
can  be  enforced.  For  that  rule  will  depend  for  its  validity  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  State,  and  they  belong  to  other  groups 
to  which  such  rule  may  be  obnoxious.  If,  for  example,  Parliament 
chose  to  enact  that  no  Englishman  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  it 
would  certainly  fail  to  carry  the  statute  into  effect.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  true  meaning  of  sovereignty  not  in  the  coercive 
power  possessed  by  its  instrument,  but  in  the  fused  good-will  for 
which  it  stands.  Men  accept  its  dictates  either  because  their  own 
will  finds  part  expression  there  or  because,  assuming  the  goodness 
of  intention  which  lies  behind  it,  they  are  content,  usually,  not  to 
resist  its  imposition.  But  then  law  clearly  is  not  a  command.  It  is 
simply  a  rule  of  convenience.  Its  goodness  consists  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  has  to  prove  itself.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  wise  to 
argue  that  Parliament,  for  example,  is  omnipotent  in  a  special  sense. 
The  power  Parliament  exerts  is  situate  in  it  not  by  law  but  by  con- 
sent, and  that  consent  is,  as  certain  famous  instances  have  shown, 
liable  to  suspension.  .  . 

What  guarantee  have  we  then,  in  the  pluralist  view,  that  the  will 
of  the  State  will  prevail?  It  may  seem  that  this  view  gives  a  handle 
to  anarchy.  It  does  not,  I  believe,  give  any  more  handle  to  anarchy 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  If  we  become  inductive-minded  and 
make  our  principles  grow  out  of  the  facts  of  social  life,  we  shall 
admit  that  the  sanction  for  the  will  of  the  State  is  going  to  depend 
largely  on  the  persons  who  interpret  it.  The  monarchs  of  the  ancien 
regime  were  legally  the  sovereign  power  in  France,  but  their  will 
was  not  the  will  of  the  State.  It  did  not  prevail  because  of  the  su- 
preme unwisdom  of  the  manner  in  which  they  chose  to  assume  that 
their  good  was  also  the  popular  good.  They  confused  what  Rous- 
seau would  have  called  their  "private  good"  with  the  "common 
good,"  and  Louis  XVI  paid  the  penalty  on  the  scaffold.  The  will  of 
the  State  obtains  pre-eminence  over  the  wills  of  other  groups  exactly 
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to  the  point  where  it  is  interpreted  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  obtain 
general  acceptance,  and  no  further.  It  is  a  will  to  some  extent  com- 
peting with  other  wills,  and,  Darwin-wise,  surviving  only  by  its 
ability  to  cope  with  its  environment.  Should  it  venture  into  danger- 
ous places  it  pays  the  penalty  of  its  audacity.  It  finds  its  sovereignty 
by  consent  transformed  into  impotence  by  disagreement. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  in  such  a  view  sovereignty  means  no 
more  than  the  ability  to  secure  assent.  I  can  only  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection by  admitting  it.  There  is  no  sanction  for  law  other  than  the 
consent  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  sheer  illusion  to  imagine  that  the 
authority  of  the  State  has  any  other  safeguard  than  the  wills  of  its 
members.  For  the  State  is  simply  what  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  calls  a 
will-organization,  and  the  essential  feature  of  such  a  thing  is  its 
ultimate  dependence  upon  the  constituent  wills  from  which  the 
group-will  is  made.  To  argue  that  the  State  is  degraded  by  such 
reduction  in  nowise  alters,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  fact  that  this  is 
its  essential  nature.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  realities  of  social 
existence  to  see  quite  clearly  that  the  State  does  not  enjoy  any  neces- 
sary pre-eminence  for  its  demands.  That  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  demand  it  makes.  I  shall  find  again  and  again  that 
my  allegiance  is  divided  between  the  different  groups  to  which  I 
belong.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  particular  difficulty  which  decides  my 
action. 

Nor  is  this  view  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that  the  purpose 
of  the  State  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  conceivable  group — 
does,  in  fact,  comprehend  it.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the 
case.  A  State  may  in  theory  exist  to  secure  the  highest  life  for  its 
members.  But  when  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  hard  facts  it  becomes 
painfully  apparent  that  the  good  actually  maintained  is  that  of  a 
certain  section,  not  the  community  as  a  whole.  I  should  be  prepared 
to  argue,  for  instance,  that  in  England  before  the  war  the  ideal  of  the 
trade  unions  was  a  wider  ideal  than  that  which  the  State  had  at- 
tained— one  is  tempted  to  say,  desired  to  attain.  It  is  possible,  again, 
to  say  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  its  purpose  is  wider  than 
that  even  of  a  conceivable  world-State  in  the  future;  for  the  State 
concerns  itself  with  the  lives  of  men  on  earth,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerns  itself  also  with  their  future  existence. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  not  so  much  greatness  of  purpose  that  seems 
important  as  the  capacity  to  secure  intensity  of  affection.  This  is 
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surely  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  those  who  resist  the  State. 
The  purpose  of  their  organization  is  not  more  vast,  but  it  comes 
nearer  home  to  what  the  individual  immediately  desires;  so  it  has 
for  him  a  greater  momentary  validity.  He  subordinates  the  will  of 
the  State  to  the  will  of  his  group  because  the  latter  accords  with 
his  desire  or  his  conscience.  I  think  that  anyone  who  reflects  on  the 
history  of  opposition  to  the  State  will  find  that  this  is,  psycholog- 
ically, the  most  fruitful  source  of  its  understanding. 

Now  I  admit  quite  freely  that  I  have  been  discussing  a  sover- 
eignty far  wider  than  that  which  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize. When  a  distinguished  jurist  thinks  that  "sovereign  power  is 
that  which  within  its  own  sphere  is  absolute  and  uncontrolled,"  and 
when  another  equally  distinguished  legal  thinker  argues  that  law 
rests  on  sovereignty,  I  can  only  throw  up  my  hands.  For  while,  for 
example,  in  England,  the  sovereign  power  is  Parliament,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  only  the  rules  laid  down  by  it  will  be  enforced  by  the 
courts,  yet  Parliamentary  opinion,  Parliamentary  statute,  are  the 
result  of  a  vast  complex  of  forces  towards  which  men  and  groups, 
within  and  without  the  State,  make  often  enough  valuable  contri- 
butions. It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  never  find  in  a  community  any 
one  will  which  is  certain  of  obedience.  That  is  why  Korkunov  is  pro- 
foundly right  when  he  urges  that  its  phenomena  can  not  be  regarded 
as  the  manifestation  of  such  unity.  I  can  not  too  greatiy  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  phrase  used  by  John  Chipman  Gray.  'The  real 
rulers  of  a  society,"  he  says  in  a  striking  sentence,  "are  undiscover- 
able."  But  with  the  real  rulers  must  go  sovereignty;  and  if  you  can 
not  find  them  it  too  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  insight. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  sovereignty  of  legal  theory  is  far 
too  simple  to  admit  of  acceptance.  The  sovereign  is  the  person  in 
the  State  who  can  get  his  will  accepted,  who  so  dominates  over  his 
fellows  as  to  blend  their  wills  with  his.  Clearly  there  is  nothing 
absolute  and  unqualified  about  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind  that  the  State  should  find  for  its  decrees  more  usual  accept- 
ance than  those  of  any  other  association.  It  is  not  because  of  the 
force  that  lies  behind  its  will,  but  because  men  know  that  the  group 
could  not  endure  if  every  disagreement  meant  a  secession,  that  they 
agree  to  accept  its  will  as  made  manifest  for  the  most  part  in  its 
law.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  clear  the  air  of  fictions.  We  do  not  bestow 
upon  our  State  attributes  it  does  not  possess.  We  hold  it  entitled  to 
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ask  from  its  members  that  which  conduces  to  the  achievement  of 
its  purpose  not  because  it  has  the  force  to  exact  their  consent,  but 
because  what  it  asks  will  in  the  event  prove  conducive  to  that  end. 
Further  than  this  we  can  not  go. 

There  are,  in  this  view,  things  the  State  can  not  demand  from  its 
members.  It  could  not,  for  instance,  demand  from  one  of  them  that 
he  assassinate  a  perfectly  blameless  man;  for  so  to  demand  is  to 
violate  for  both  men  the  whole  purpose  for  which  the  State  exists. 
It  would  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clear  right  to  ask  from  each 
member  such  contribution  as  he  can  afford  to  a  system  of  national 
education,  because  the  modern  State  has  decided  that  the  more 
educated  are  its  members  the  more  are  they  likely  to  fulfil  its  end. 
What  I  mean  by  "right"  is  something  the  pragmatist  will  understand. 
It  is  something  the  individual  ought  to  concede  because  experience 
has  proved  it  to  be  good.  So  when  the  State  demands  from  one  of 
its  members  toleration  for  the  religious  belief  of  another  as  a  right 
each  should  enjoy,  it  means  that  the  consequences  of  toleration  are 
more  coincident  with  the  end  of  the  State  than  the  consequences  of 
religious  persecution.  Our  rights  are  teleological.  They  have  to  prove 
themselves.  .  . 

The  view  of  the  State  I  am  endeavoring  to  depict  may  perhaps 
be  best  understood  by  reference  to  a  chemical  analogy.  The  chemist 
draws  a  picture  of  his  molecule — it  is  a  number  of  atoms  grouped 
together  by  certain  links  of  attraction  each  possesses  for  the  other. 
And  when  a  molecule  of,  say,  hydrogen  meets  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
something  new  results.  What  is  there  may  be  merely  hydrogen  plus 
oxygen;  but  you  must  treat  it  as  something  different  from  either. 
So  I  would  urge  that  you  must  place  your  individual  at  the  center 
of  things.  You  must  regard  him  as  linked  to  a  variety  of  associations 
to  which  his  personality  attracts  him.  You  must  on  this  view  admit 
that  the  State  is  only  one  of  the  associations  to  which  he  happens 
to  belong,  and  give  it  exactly  that  pre-eminence — and  no  more — to 
which  on  the  particular  occasion  of  conflict  its  possibly  superior 
moral  claim  will  entitle  it.  In  my  view,  it  does  not  attempt  to  take 
that  pre-eminence  by  force;  it  wins  it  by  consent.  It  proves  to  its  mem- 
bers by  what  it  performs  that  it  possesses  a  claim  inherently  greater 
than,  say,  their  church  or  trade  union.  It  is  no  dry  a  priori  justifica- 
tion which  compels  their  allegiance,  but  the  solidity  of  its  moral 
achievement.  So,  I  shall  fight  for  England  because  I  can  genuinely 
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accept  the  Tightness  of  its  cause;  not  because  when  the  call  comes 
I  must  unheedingly  and  therefore  unintelligently  obey  it. 

Surely,  too,  that  State  will  be  the  stronger  which  thus  binds  to 
itself  its  members  by  the  strength  of  a  moral  purpose  validated. 
When,  for  example,  your  miners  in  South  Wales  go  on  strike,  rather 
than  attempt  their  compulsion  by  Munitions  Acts  to  obey  that  for 
which  they  feel  no  sympathy,  and  thus  produce  that  feeling  of  balked 
disposition  of  which  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  has  written  so  wisely,  you 
seek  means  of  finding  common  ground  between  their  group  and 
yours,  you  will  have  done  better.  Is  there  not  a  tremendous  danger 
in  modern  times  that  people  will  believe  the  legal  sovereignty  of  a 
State  to  be  identical  with  its  moral  sovereignty?  Right  is  a  dangerous 
word — for  it  is  political  no  less  than  ethical,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  stateman  the  meaning  may  be  insensibly  fused.  So  it  will  be 
preached  eventually  that  where  a  State,  from  this  theoretic  concep- 
tion of  Oneness,  has  a  legal  right,  it  has  also  a  moral  right  which 
passes  so  easily  into  a  moral  obligation.  Government,  then,  stands 
above  the  moral  code  applied  to  humbler  individuals.  It  is  almost 
unconsciously  exalted  into  tyranny.  It  gains  the  power  to  crush  out 
all  that  conflicts  with  its  own  will,  no  matter  what  the  ethical  im- 
plication of  that  will.  .  . 

Such  difficulties  as  this  the  pluralistic  theory  of  the  State  seems  to 
me  to  remove.  As  a  theory  it  is  what  Professor  Dewey  calls  "con- 
sistently experimentalist"  in  form  and  content.  It  denies  the  light- 
ness of  force.  It  dissolves — what  the  facts  themselves  dissolve — the 
inherent  claim  of  the  State  to  obedience.  It  insists  that  the  State,  like 
every  other  association,  shall  prove  itself  by  what  it  achieves.  It  sets 
group  competing  against  group  in  a  ceaseless  striving  of  progressive 
expansion.  What  it  is  and  what  it  becomes,  it  then  is  and  becomes 
by  virtue  only  of  its  moral  program.  It  denies  that  the  pursuit  of  evil 
can  be  made  good  by  the  character  of  the  performer.  It  makes  claim 
of  the  member  of  the  State  that  he  undertake  ceaseless  examination 
of  its  moral  foundations.  It  does  not  try  to  work  out  with  tedious 
elaboration  the  respective  spheres  of  State  or  group  or  individual. 
It  leaves  that  to  the  test  of  the  event.  It  predicates  no  certainty  be- 
cause history,  I  think  fortunately,  does  not  repeat  itself.  It  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  all  wills  to  exist,  and  argues  no  more  than  that 
in  their  conflict  men  should  give  their  allegiance  to  that  which  is 
possessed  of  superior  moral  purpose.  It  is  in  fact  an  individualistic 
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theory  of  the  State — no  pluralistic  attitude  can  avoid  that.  But  it  is 
individualistic  only  in  so  far  as  it  asks  of  man  that  he  should  be  a 
social  being.  In  the  monist  theory  of  the  State  there  seems,  no 
guarantee  that  man  will  have  any  being  at  all.  His  personality,  for 
him  the  most  real  of  all  things,  is  sacrificed  to  an  idol  which  the 
merest  knowledge  of  history  would  prove  to  have  feet  of  clay. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  any  such  voluntarism  as  this,  room  is  left 
for  a  hint  of  anarchy.  To  discredit  the  State  seems  like  enough  to 
dethroning  it.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  State  is  viewed  as  the 
deliberate  expression  of  public  opinion  it  seems  like  the  destruction 
of  the  one  uniquely  democratic  basis  we  have  thus  far  attained.  But 
the  objection,  like  the  play-queen  in  "Hamlet,"  protests  too  much. 
It  assumes  the  homogeneity  of  public  opinion,  and  of  that  homo- 
geneity not  even  the  most  stout-hearted  of  us  could  adduce  the 
proof.  Nor  is  its  absence  defect.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  essentially  a  sign  that  real  thought  is  present.  A  community  that 
can  not  agree  is  already  a  community  capable  of  advance.  .  . 

I  imagine  the  absolute  Hobbes,  who  has  seen  internal  dissension 
tear  a  great  kingdom  in  pieces,  hold  up  hands  of  horror  at  such 
division  of  power.  Maybe  I  who  write  in  a  time  when  the  State  en- 
joys its  beatification  can  sympathize  but  too  little  with  that  prince 
of  monistic  thinkers.  And  the  reason  is  simple  enough.  It  is  from 
the  selection  of  variations,  not  from  the  preservation  of  uniformities, 
that  progress  is  born.  We  do  not  want  to  make  our  State  a  cattle- 
yard  in  which  only  the  shepherd  shall  know  one  beast  from  another. 
Rather  we  may  hope  to  bring  from  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
their  richest  fruition.  If  they  have  intelligence  we  shall  ask  its  appli- 
cation to  our  problems.  If  they  have  courage  we  shall  ask  the  aid  of 
its  compelling  will.  We  shall  make  the  basis  of  our  State  consent  to 
disagreement.  Therein  we  shall  ensure  its  deepest  harmony. 


Edward  Mousley 

THE  DELUSION  OF 
ILLIMITABLE  SOVEREIGNTY1 


We  have  seen  how,  after  continual  extension,  the  sphere  of 
law  at  last  reaches  a  limit  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  State,  and  beyond  the  frontiers  of  which  there  is  only 
inter-state  anarchy.  Up  to  this  point  the  process  has  been  one  of 
ever  widening  union,  with  a  corresponding  broadening  and  con- 
solidation of  supreme  power  to  enforce  the  law.  This  process  is  that 
of  harmonizing  different  units,  each  a  political  society  with  its 
supreme  power,  into  an  all-inclusive  and  larger  concord.  The  pop- 
ular notion  is  that,  with  each  advance,  the  reign  of  law  is  expanded 
until,  when  the  State  is  reached,  the  process  can  go  no  farther,  for 
the  reason  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  (as  distinguished 
from  the  supreme  power  of  a  subordinate  society,  e.g.  a  so-called 
semi-dependent  State)  for  some  mysterious  reason  is  sacrosanct  and 
illimitable.  That  is  to  insist  that  limitation  of  sovereignty  is  incom- 
patible with  effective  statehood,  an  implication  which  could  only 
perpetuate  a  condition  of  international  anarchy  where  a  number  of 
political  powers  each  claim  to  be  paramount. 

This  stupendous  flaw  in  man's  understanding  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  fatalistic  view  that  war  is  chronic  and  unavoidable.  Without 
knowing  it,  man  has  been  taught  to  worship  the  State,  formerly  with 
superstitious  and  later  with  religious  awe;  and  only  now,  when,  in 
full  totalitarian  dress,  Leviathan,  surpassing  any  graven  image,  pro- 
claims himself  God,  does  the  truth  begin  to  dawn.  As  we  have  seen, 
a  State,  after  all,  is  only  that  very  ordinary  thing,  a  political  society, 

1  From  "Man  or  Leviathan?  A  Twentieth  Century  Enquiry  into  War  and  Peace," 
published  in  1939.  (Reprinted  by  permission  of  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd., 
London. ) 
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which  may  be  understood  as  an  association  of  human  beings  united 
by  the  fact  of  their  concord  for  certain  purposes,  the  supreme  of 
which  is  the  administration  of  justice. 

Substitute,  then,  "political  society"  for  "State"  and  at  once  the 
illimitability  of  sovereignty  begins  to  fade,  the  sacredness  of  the 
State  to  dissolve,  and  the  sovereign  becomes  a  matter-of-fact  affair 
called  power,  relatively  supreme  and  varying  as  we  pass  from  nation 
to  nation.  Sovereignty  conforms  to  no  single  type  and,  being  con- 
ceived only  with  reference  to  its  object,  cannot  adequately  be  ad- 
justed merely  by  reference  to  any  supposed  innate  nature.  It  pos- 
sesses no  distinctive  norm  beyond  that  of  predominant  power — 
whether  sword  power,  or  gas  power,  or  gold  power,  or  purchasing 
power,  or  propaganda  power.  Thus  a  group-State  exists  independ- 
ently of  its  constituent  States,  all  of  which,  although  taking  different 
roads,  pursue  that  same  purpose,  which  is  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween men  instead  of  allowing  man  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
self. Each  State  is  therefore  limited,  just  as  its  sovereignty  is  limited, 
by  the  width  or  narrowness  of  the  objectives  to  which  that  purpose 
is  applied.  The  important  truth  that  sovereignty,  the  supreme  power 
of  a  particular  State,  can  be  properly  considered  only  in  reference 
to  that  particular  political  society  and  not  independently  of  it,  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  standard  pattern  of  statehood 
beyond  the  fixed  criterion  of  effecting  the  administration  of  justice. 
To  maintain,  as  do  some  worshippers,  that  sovereignty  is  illimitable 
power,  and  as  such  vital  to  the  upholding  of  the  State,  is  to  make 
the  astonishing  claim  that  the  sovereign  is  something  separable  from 
the  State — something,  that  is,  superior  to  the  State,  which  may  de- 
flect even  the  purpose  of  the  State  from  peace  to  war. 

The  two  commonly  accepted  marks  of  statehood  are  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  "right  to  make  war  and  peace."  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  two  functions  of  sovereignty  also,  but  that  is 
to  confound  statehood  with  sovereignty.  Here  the  "right  to  make 
war"  presumably  means  the  right  of  a  nation  to  give  a  good  account 
of  itself  rather  than  to  fill  the  role  of  victim  of  unresisted  invasion. 
What  else  can  this  right  to  make  war  mean?  Right  against  whom? 
Right  pronounced  by  whom? 

The  inference  here  is  that  this  "right"  is  a  prerogative  which  any 
subordinate  power  would  not  or  should  not  possess.  But  clearly  there 
can  be  no  prerogative  or  right  whatever,  in  this  respect,  seeing  that 
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war  is  merely  another  name  for  anarchy.  What,  then,  besides  the 
exercise  of  the  power  could  provide  the  right?  And  what  particular 
sort  of  war  is  it  which  full  statehood  is  alleged  to  possess  the  right 
to  make — a  war  of  defence  or  also  a  war  of  aggression?  And  how  is 
one  to  describe  war  made  by  powers  not  possessing  that  right  to 
make  it?  If,  for  instance,  the  air-minded  population  of  a  semi- 
sovereign  State  were  to  put  on  gas-masks  and  seek  shelter  during 
an  air-raid,  would  not  these  be  measures  of  making  war?  And  might 
not  a  very  subordinate  State  indeed  resort  to  such  measures,  or  even 
turn  on  a  few  anti-aircraft  guns  into  the  bargain?  Is  not  war  purely 
a  question  of  fact?  .  . 

Having  found  the  truth  that  only  through  the  supreme  power  of 
a  political  society  can  there  arrive  the  peace  which,  following  on 
law,  displaces  the  anarchy  of  lawlessness,  man  has  been  led  astray 
into  the  unrecognized  fallacy  that  the  supreme  power  known  as 
sovereignty,  and  by  Hobbes  named  Leviathan,  is  supremacy  against 
all  and  sundry.  And  believing  that  this  quality  about  sovereignty,  its 
illimitability,  is  unalterably  elemental  and  fundamental,  man  has 
come  to  believe  that  that  very  shelter  which  by  its  law  the  State 
affords  him,  requires  him  to  insist  that  sovereignty  shall  never  be 
limited  or  impaired.  From  that  vast  he,  man  has  been  led  on  by  the 
Leviathanic  Spirit  into  one  still  greater — that  sovereignty,  thus 
sacrosanct  and  illimitable,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  war,  whereas  in 
truth  its  only  purpose  is  law. 

The  delusion  of  this  false  view  of  sovereignty  is  serious  and  far- 
reaching.  Nor  is  the  true  answer  merely  that  nothing  is  absolute  and 
that  sovereignty,  too,  is  only  relative.  The  hidden  truth,  which  man 
must  discover  before  his  march  towards  peace  can  begin  in  real 
earnest,  is  that  sovereignty  is  indeed  absolute  if  its  power  be  re- 
garded, as  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  in  the  true  direction  of  its  process 
and  purpose — a  direction  that  is  centripetal  and  not  centrifugal.  The 
sovereign  power  of  any  government  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  avail- 
able degree  of  power  it  represents,  but  by  other  determining  factors 
attendant  upon  it — whether  of  time  or  space  or  thought. 

From  generation  to  generation  this  utterly  false  doctrine  of  the 
illimitability  of  sovereignty  has  passed  unchallenged,  until,  with  the 
greater  range  of  man's  destructive  power,  war  at  last  threatens  his 
very  existence.  Ahead  of  his  leaders,  if  not  earlier  then  in  the  next 
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holocaust,  man  will  discover,  when  he  is  put  to  the  proof,  that  the 
State  is  not  something  supreme  and  absolute,  replete  with  power 
both  within  its  province  and  beyond  its  province  as  well.  Then,  in- 
deed, facts  will  be  found  to  precede  the  law.  The  view  that  to  limit 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  State  in  some  single  particular,  as  for 
instance  in  regard  to  matters  of  neutrality,  is  to  destroy  the  State  or 
to  impair  the  stature  of  statehood,  is  but  to  mistake  the  purpose  of 
a  political  society,  and  moreover  to  confuse  subordination  with  any 
limitation  whatever — even  a  limitation  consequent  on  the  specifica- 
tion of  particular  purposes  for  which  the  State  may  have  been  set  up. 
So  far  from  destroying  the  State,  to  surrender  certain  of  its  powers 
concerning  its  relations,  say,  with  other  nations,  might  be  to  give  its 
life  a  new  permanence  by  substituting  for  international  war  the 
possibility  at  last  of  international  law.  In  other  words,  any  such 
limitation  of  the  zone  of  the  sovereign  power,  so  far  from  shattering 
the  State,  might  actually  assist  the  State  to  achieve  that  purpose  for 
which  it  exists  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  which,  therefore,  any  meas- 
ures of  State  action  must  be  judged. 

There  is  nothing  mythical  about  the  State,  nor  does  it  form  part 
of  the  Ultimate.  Its  chief  purpose  is  neither  the  game  of  politics, 
whether  in  practice  or  in  theory,  nor  yet  to  provide  salient  points 
from  which  Leviathan  can  maraud  in  his  game  of  war  with  other 
Leviathans,  but  simply  the  administration  of  justice  which  substitutes 
a  reign  of  law  for  the  reign  of  anarchy.  This  administration  of  justice 
involves  the  creation  of  law,  and  the  conscious  self-direction  and 
self-adjustment  of  the  State  by  government  to  that  supreme  end. 
Law  is  not  the  supreme  end  of  life,  but  as  the  means  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice  it  is  the  nearest  concern  of  the  State.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  law  at  all  precedes 
any  question  of  what  shall  be  provided  by  the  law.  Without  law  the 
life  of  man,  aforetime  most  precarious  in  its  primitive  lawlessness, 
could  hardly  now  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  probability.  What 
is  certain  is  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spiritual  plane,  the  gate 
to  which,  once  discovered,  can  never  be  closed,  a  life  indefinitely 
lawless  today  is  become  forever  inconceivable. 

The  idea  that  sovereignty  is  illimitable  need  be  traced  back  no 
farther  than  the  error  of  Hobbes,  who,  like  Austin,  failed  to  see  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  power  has  reference  to  its  employment  in  the 
State  and  not  to  its  employment  beyond  it.  This  becomes  obvious  if 
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one  considers  the  problem  where  there  are  similar  States  existing 
with  contiguous  frontiers.  Here  a  State's  sovereign  powers,  if  claimed 
beyond  its  frontiers,  would  clash  with  the  indisputable  sovereign 
rights  of  the  adjacent  power  exercisable  within  the  latter's  frontiers. 
Several  States  whose  frontiers  join  cannot  all  be  supreme,  each  over 
the  rest. 

While  the  functions  of  the  State  are  commonly  considered  to  be 
twofold,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  sovereignty,  purposeful  only 
within  the  State,  is  devoid  of  significance  outside  the  State  in  which 
it  is  the  supreme  power.  Although  its  administration  of  law  lies  within 
the  State's  particular  realm,  it  is  true  that  the  State  may  have  to 
protect  that  reign  of  law  from  external  menace.  Sovereignty,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  confused  with  such  protection  nor  with  any  right 
of  the  State  to  protect  itself,  nor  yet  with  the  State's  capacity  to  de- 
fend itself.  When,  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  the  State  operates  against 
external  forces  by  means  of  power  which  inside  the  State  is  so 
supreme  as  to  be  called  sovereign,  it  is  nevertheless  the  State  and 
not  sovereignty  which  operates  externally.  In  short,  sovereignty  can 
be  conceived  as  operating  only  interiorly  and  not  exteriorly. 

Most  of  all  (a  fact  rarely  acknowledged  but  of  outstanding  im- 
portance )  sovereignty  is  not  merely  any  power  whatsoever  or  where- 
soever, but  that  particular  kind  of  power  which  operates  within  the 
realm  of  law  and  beneath  the  reign  of  law.  It  therefore  follows  that 
whenever  the  State  exercises  its  power  against  an  external  adver- 
sary, this  power  cannot  in  the  international  arena  be  called  sovereign 
power,  because  in  that  arena,  external  to  the  State,  there  is  as  yet 
no  reign  of  law;  neither,  therefore,  can  sovereign  power  be  opera- 
tive, as  sovereignty  can  operate  only  within  the  realm  of  law.  In- 
deed, instead  of  the  reign  of  law,  there  is,  in  the  very  international 
arena  where  sovereignty  is  most  acclaimed,  only  a  clash  of  might. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  political  society  called  A  hands  over  its 
active  concern  and  interest  in  neutrality  questions  to  another  society 
called  B,  this  would  not  disturb  the  remaining  interests  of  the  po- 
litical society  A  or  the  main  objectives  of  that  State.  Again,  if  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire  were  to  agree  that  all  disputes 
between  them  upon,  say,  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage"  in 
time  of  war  should  be  decided  by  a  fully  empowered  judicial  body 
whose  decisions,  binding  on  both  countries,  were  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  interests,  "vital"  or  otherwise,  of  either  Power,  then 
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it  might  be  said  that  such  concord  between  the  two  Powers  had 
resulted  in  a  new  political  society,  limited,  it  is  true,  to  the  one 
objective.  Consequently  there  might  fairly  be  said  to  have  arisen 
a  new  political  sovereign  power  authorized  and  empowered  to  ad- 
minister justice  on  a  widened  realm  of  law  which  included,  for  the 
envisaged  purpose,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British 
Empire.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  had  taken  place  here 
a  "merger"  of  sovereignty,  for  "merger"  implies  shrinkage  and  loss 
in  one  quarter  and  augmentation  in  another.  No  sovereignty  would 
have  been  lost  because  none  over  the  matter  in  question  had  pre- 
viously existed.  What,  in  such  case,  has  been  transferred  is  not  sov- 
ereignty or  sovereign  power,  but  whatever  right  an  interest  (al- 
though not  necessarily  an  exclusive  interest)  can  give.  Nor,  con- 
versely, would  the  new  sovereignty  that  had  arisen  in  any  way  affect 
the  existing  sovereignties,  whether  of  the  United  States  or  of  that 
still  independent  group-State,  the  British  Commonwealth,  or  yet  of 
any  one  of  those  constituent  independent  States,  the  British  Do- 
minions. 

Again,  if  a  nation  were  to  cede  or  concede  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  or  to  any 
other  body,  the  right  and  power  to  adjudicate  upon  a  question  such 
as  that  of  the  conduct  or  convoy  of  any  neutral  offending  ship,  and 
to  direct  its  future  movements,  there  would  be  no  "merger"  of  sov- 
ereignties. If  a  government  were  to  delegate  some  authority  or  to 
divest  itself  of  authority,  in  either  case  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion of  the  transference  of  a  portion  of  its  authority  elsewhere.  But, 
in  either  event,  the  authority  of  which  it  had  divested  itself,  or  the 
authority  which  it  had  delegated,  could  not  be  a  sovereign  authority 
in  the  sense  of  being  illimitable.  In  the  international  sphere  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  claim  arising  from  an  interest  of  its 
nationals  to  decide  the  movements  of  that  ship.  But  this  claim  would 
be  opposed  by  a  similar  claim  of  another  State  to  direct  the  ship's 
movements  otherwise.  In  short,  what  happens  upon  such  occasions 
is  not  that  the  State  exercises  sovereign  authority  but  that  the  State 
merely  advances  a  competitive  claim  against  rival  claims. 

Thus  the  barren  question  whether  sovereignty  is  illimitable  is 
fairly  met  everywhere  by  the  answer  that  the  sovereign  power  of  a 
particular  State  is  determined,  as  the  State  is  determined,  by  the 
objective  of  the  particular  State — determined,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
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State's  particular  ideology  which  is  reflected  in  the  administration 
of  justice  within  that  State. 

Again,  it  is  wholly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  can  decree  its  own  illimitability  or  even  its  own  partic- 
ular degree  of  limitation,  which,  in  fact,  is  already  set  for  it  in  part 
by  the  supreme  purpose  of  statehood  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  consensus  of  human  wills  forming  the  basis  of 
the  political  society  desires  that  that  purpose  shall  be  carried  out. 
The  prevailing  confusion  that  sovereignty,  or  sovereign  power  as 
referred  to  in  this  study,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  thing 
as  the  State  and  identical  therewith,  will  be  found  on  investigation 
to  have  supplied  Leviathan  with  his  greatest  opportunity  for  ex- 
ploitation. L'etat,  c'est  moi  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  still  larger  claim 
that,  while  the  State  depends  upon  Leviathan,  Leviathan  can  trans- 
cend the  State — the  claim  that,  although  the  State  is  limited,  Levia- 
than is  and  must  remain  illimitable.  And,  more  impudently  still,  that 
claim  is  advanced  to  mean  that  it  is  on  this  very  illimitability  that 
the  reign  of  law  itself  depends.  Mephistopheles,  to  subdue  whom 
man  created  and  submitted  to  Leviathan  in  a  realm  of  law,  recog- 
nizing the  boundaries  of  that  realm,  uses  the  glittering  lure  of  sov- 
ereignty concealing  unchallengeable  authority  to  decoy  Leviathan 
away  from  the  truth  by  subtly  confounding  power  for  war  with 
power  for  law.  Thus  at  the  end  it  is  Mephistopheles  who,  re-entered 
into  possession  as  the  Leviathanic  Spirit,  leads  man  in  the  very  name 
of  the  law  farther  and  farther  astray  into  the  darkness. 


Herbert  Agar 


DEMOCRACY 
VERSUS  THE  SOVEREIGN  STATE  x 


The  concept  of  government,  as  civilized  men  have  de- 
veloped it,  implies  restrictions  on  the  use  of  force.  The  con- 
cept of  the  State,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  world  and 
as  it  is  being  revived  today,  implies  the  opposite.  "Government," 
says  Professor  Carl  Friedrich,  "is  a  set  of  activities  organized  by  and 
operated  on  behalf  of  the  people,  but  subject  to  a  series  of  restraints 
which  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  power  which  goes  with  such  gov- 
ernance is  not  abused  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  do  the  gov- 
erning." We  tend  to  take  such  statements  for  granted,  finding  them 
dry  and  ignoring  their  vast  implications.  The  fact  is  that  government 
as  Professor  Friedrich  describes  it,  government  which  imposes  re- 
straint upon  the  use  of  power,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 
western  civilization.  The  idea  of  restraints  derives  inevitably  from 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  personality.  If  the  individual  personality 
has  a  final  value,  if  each  man's  soul  has  an  absolute  importance, 
there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  a  State  with  unlimited  powers  to 
coerce  that  soul  or  twist  that  personality.  Professor  Friedrich  goes 
further  and  makes  a  statement  which  sounds  paradoxical  but  which 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  great  clarifying  comments  in  the  literature  of 
politics.  In  a  Christian  and  democratic  order,  he  says,  the  State  does 
not  exist. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we  have  the  nation,  which  is 
both  a  physical  fact  and  an  idea  around  which  our  loyalties  and  our 
patriotism  center.  And  we  have  our  constitutional  government,  with 

1  From  "A  Time  for  Greatness,"  published  in  1942.  (Copyright  1942  by  Herbert 
S.  Agar,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company  and  the 
author. ) 
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its  restraints  upon  the  use  of  irresponsible  power.  And  what  else? 
Professor  Friedrich  thinks  that  this  is  all,  that  in  considering  our 
own  country  we  have  no  need  for  the  concept  of  the  State.  In  fact 
he  thinks  that  the  concept  hinders  us  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  our  politics. 

The  idea  of  the  State  was  developed  in  antiquity  and  revived  at 
the  Renaissance  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  political  absolutism. 
Wherever  unrestrained  power  is  exercised,  the  men  who  exercise  it 
are  likely  to  justify  themselves  by  saying  they  act  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  Wherever  the  use  of  power  is  restrained  by  constitutional 
government,  there  is  no  need  for  the  awe-inspiring  abstraction,  the 
State.  There  is  only  the  geographical  area  (the  nation,  the  city,  the 
empire,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  plus  the  government.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  further  concept  merely  clouds  the  mind. 

A  sovereign  "State,"  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  rules  by  coercion. 
A  constitutional  government  rules  by  consent.  It  is  a  method  which 
men  have  devised  for  carrying  on  the  public  business  with  the 
minimum  of  injustice.  It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  order  with- 
out sacrificing  freedom,  bad  in  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  man's 
spirit  or  breaks  down  into  either  anarchy  or  tyranny.  "Government" 
as  here  used  is  the  antithesis  of  the  sovereign  "State,"  just  as  consent 
is  the  antithesis  of  coercion.  The  rise  of  totalitarianism  has  made 
these  distinctions  of  prime  importance. 

Our  religious  heritage,  as  we  have  said,  requires  of  us  a  belief  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  common  man.  Our  political  institutions 
have  been  formed  to  protect  this  belief  and  to  give  it  a  chance  for 
expression.  If  we  neglect  those  institutions  or  misunderstand  them, 
if  we  neglect  our  religious  heritage  or  forget  what  it  demands  of  us, 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  that  there  may  appear  in  our 
midst  men  willing  to  seize  absolute  power  and  to  bring  back  that 
ancient  curse,  the  sovereign  State.  There  can  be  no  Christianity  in 
such  a  State,  no  honor  for  the  common  man.  Our  fathers  knew  this 
in  theory,  which  is  why  they  labored  to  build  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  not  an  irresponsible  "State."  We  have  learned  the  lesson 
pragmatically,  watching  with  astonished  eyes  while  all  the  theories 
of  our  fathers  are  proved  by  the  most  ruthless  of  teachers.  This  is 
why  we  must  labor  not  only  to  destroy  the  Axis  but  to  remove  the 
sovereign  State,  the  Moloch  State,  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  problem  of  constitutional  government,  however,  is  not  merely 
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the  problem  of  how  to  restrain  the  use  of  power.  It  is  not  force 
which  is  to  be  feared,  but  force  in  the  hands  of  rulers  who  cannot 
be  held  responsible  by  their  fellow  men.  A  government  must  have 
unlimited  power  to  act,  and  at  times  to  act  fast,  or  it  cannot  survive 
the  recurring  emergencies  of  our  unquiet  world.  The  aim,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  create  a  government  which  is  too  weak  to  do  harm, 
for  it  would  also  be  too  weak  to  live,  but  to  create  a  government 
which  is  strictly  accountable  to  public  opinion  and  which  therefore 
can  be  restrained  from  going  counter  to  public  interest.  In  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  soul  of  man  has  a  chance  to  develop 
fruitfully,  watch  is  kept  on  the  behavior  of  those  entrusted  with 
power.  But  this  raises  the  oldest  of  human  problems,  Quis  custodiet 
custodes?  Who  will  watch  the  watchmen?  All  the  constitutional 
systems  of  the  ages  are  attempts  to  answer  this  question.  And  all  the 
attempts  can  be  classified  under  two  headings.  One  is  the  multiple- 
agency  system,  which  seeks  to  partition  and  separate  the  powers  of 
government  and  to  distribute  them  among  various  agencies,  so  that 
authority  will  always  be  subject  to  checks.  The  Roman  Republic, 
the  medieval  republics,  and  the  states  in  the  American  union  are 
examples  of  this  system. 

The  other  type  is  the  reverse  of  the  multiple-agency  system.  It 
concentrates  power  in  the  executive,  and  sets  up  a  representative 
body  whose  sole  task  is  to  watch  and  criticize  the  executive.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  J.  Ford  described  this  system  as  follows:  "It  does  not 
scatter  power  but  consolidates  it.  So  to  speak,  it  puts  all  the  eggs  in 
one  basket  and  watches  the  basket.  It  allows  to  the  government  the 
staffing  and  management  of  all  its  agencies  and  then  holds  the  gov- 
ernment accountable  for  results.  The  representative  body  is  in  no 
particular  a  participant  in  the  administration,  but  it  is  a  control  over 
the  whole  administration  of  public  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  people." 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  Swiss  Republic  are 
examples  of  this  system.  Professor  Ford  believes  it  is  the  only  system 
which  deserves  the  name  "representative  government" — the  only 
system  in  which  the  representative  assemblies  do  not  tend  to  become 
"weak,  mischievous,  distrusted  and  despised." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  multiple-agency  system,  which  seems 
on  paper  to  give  the  maximum  of  power  to  the  people  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection  from  governmental  corruption,  tends  to  become 
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so  complicated  that  the  citizen  does  not  exercise  most  of  the  power 
which  is  his.  The  citizen  abandons  a  large  part  of  his  power  to  the 
professionals,  and  then  falls  into  apathy  and  cynicism  when  faced 
with  the  results.  Unless  this  tendency  can  be  overcome,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  multiple-agency  system,  with  all  its  elaborate 
checks  and  balances,  actually  works  against  the  highest  form  of 
politics  by  making  the  citizen  feel  discouraged  about  his  ability  to 
participate.  .  .  At  this  point  it  is  worth  noting  one  of  Professor 
Ford's  brilliant  political  aphorisms:  "Whatever  assigns  to  the  people 
power  they  are  unable  to  wield,  in  effect  takes  it  away  from  them." 
A  government  which  on  paper  is  wholly  responsible  to  the  will  of 
the  people  may,  if  it  demands  political  efforts  which  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  perform,  end  by  becoming  a  government  of  party 
bosses  and  machines.  The  constitution  which  seems  to  confer  upon 
the  people  elaborate  powers  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  may  really 
be  withdrawing  those  powers  from  the  people  and  conferring  them 
upon  the  backroom  boss.  It  is  possible  to  make  politics  so  com- 
plicated, the  division  of  powers  and  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances so  elaborate,  that  only  the  professional  politician  takes  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  the  mysteries.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  anyone  who  hopes  to  comprehend  the  chaos  of  American  politics. 

We  shall  be  helped  in  the  task  of  substituting  high  politics  for 
this  present  chaos  if  we  know  that  the  struggle  to  build  and  maintain 
constitutional  government  is  not  an  accident  in  the  history  of  our 
world.  Such  government,  and  the  accompanying  politics,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  our  world.  The  alternative  to  constitutional 
government  is  pure  force:  the  brownshirt  bullies  looting  in  the  streets; 
the  secret  police  torturing  information  out  of  a  broken  body;  the 
concentration  camp  starving  the  soul;  the  blood  of  murdered  hos- 
tages poisoning  die  earth.  These  horrors  are  not  vagaries  of  the  Nazi 
system.  They  are  the  essence  of  the  system.  They  had  to  happen. 
With  variations  dependent  on  the  technology  of  the  period,  they 
have  always  happened  in  every  "State."  The  alternative  to  consent 
is  coercion,  and  the  way  to  coerce  people  is  to  beat  them  and  jail 
them  and  crucify  them. 

The  moral  of  these  reflections  is  that  unless  we  uplift  our  politics 
and  practice  them  high-mindedly  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  world- 
wide revolt  against  constitutional  government;  thereby  we  promote 
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that  cruel  abstraction,  the  State.  And  the  State  can  do  nothing  but 
enslave  us.  Government  is  a  human  thing  which  man  makes  and 
uses  for  his  own  purposes.  The  State  is  inhuman;  it  uses  man,  de- 
manding blood  sacrifices  that  would  have  made  the  Carthaginian 
gods  feel  squeamish. 


Salvador  de  Madariaga 
THE  HERESY  OF  STATE  FINALITY1 


In  all  things  the  end  in  view  must  be  considered.  Much  as  we 
may  wish  to  avoid  theoretical  disquisitions,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  collective  life  without  being 
clear  first  as  to  what  collective  life  is  for.  True,  it  is  there  and  it  need 
not  be  justified.  But  what  is  needed  is  not  the  justification  of  the 
fact  of  collective  life,  but  an  agreement  as  to  its  purpose  and  its 
finality  without  which  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the  order  of  impor- 
tance of  the  elements  which  compose  it.  The  point  has  sprung  to 
the  first  rank  of  our  preoccupations,  for  of  recent  years  the  old  doc- 
trine which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  State  has  gained  new 
strength  and  dominates  unchallenged  in  a  few  nations  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  discuss  afresh  this  old  con- 
troversy in  order  to  build  the  rest  of  our  work  on  solid  ground. 

Our  opinion  on  this  point  is  clear,  so  clear  that,  having  expressed 
it  once,  all  we  can  do  is  to  restate  it  in  exactly  the  same  terms: 

Human  beings  are  the  only  real  and  tangible  entities,  the  only  creatures 
which  really  do  exist  and  in  whom  all  spirits  and  tendencies  are  mani- 
fested. Individual  man  is  the  home  of  liberty,  of  authority,  of  anarchy, 
of  dictatorship,  of  order,  of  equilibrium,  of  the  health  of  the  State;  and  as 
for  the  nation,  where  does  it  exist  if  not  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  i.e. 
separately  and  completely  felt  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  flesh-and- 
blood  citizens  who  compose  it? 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  individual  is  king,  but  that  he  is  the  only  thing 
there  is.  There  is  nothing  but  individuals,  so  much  so  that  when  from  the 
heights  of  theoretical  discussions  we  come  down  to  the  practical  applica- 

1  From  "Anarchy  or  Hierarchy,"  published  in  1937.  ( Reprinted  by  permission 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.) 
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tions  of  the  principles  adopted,  whatever  they  may  be,  we  find  it  all 
amounts  to  relations  of  power  between  the  individual-who-governs  and 
the  individual-who-is-governed,  so  that  authoritarian  governments  differ 
from  liberal  governments  in  that  under  the  former  the  individual-who- 
governs  has  more  liberty,  or  in  other  words  that,  in  the  last  resort,  authority 
means  liberty  of  the  individual-who-governs. 

It  is  true  that  these  individuals  would  be  less  themselves,  that  they 
would  live  a  far  more  elementary  and  vegetating  life,  were  there  not  insti- 
tutions to  insert  them,  so  to  speak,  within  an  ensemble  which  constitutes 
a  kind  of  social  tissue.  But  the  organic  image,  which  was  necessary  to 
correct  the  mechanical  errors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  dangerous  in 
that  it  reduces  the  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  cell  of  the  body,  social  or 
national,  which  therefore  becomes  the  supreme  end  to  which  the  individual 
is  but  the  means.  No,  one  thousand  times  no!  The  supreme  end  is  the 
individual,  and  collective  institutions  should  have  no  more  hold  over 
him  than  is  needed  for  his  own  individual  development.1 

This  unique  position  of  the  individual  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  when  discussing  political  affairs.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  Kant  remains  unchallenged,  if  it  is  fairly,  i.e.  adequately,  inter- 
preted. Man  is  an  end  in  himself,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  else  that  can  be  an  end.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the 
ends  in  themselves  are  the  values:  Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness.  But 
these  values  are  but  forms  of  thought:  of  whose  thought?  Of  the 
only  being  we  know  who  can  think:  man.  There  is  nothing  outside 
of  man.  It  is  only  through  him  and  in  him  that  Truth,  Beauty,  and 
Goodness  have  any  sense;  only  by  him  that  they  can  be  served  or 
betrayed.  It  is  only  in  man  that  the  spirit  manifests  itself.  The  arts, 
science,  and  philosophy,  the  art  of  government,  civilization,  all 
things  exist  in  so  far  as  they  are  created  and  consumed  by  men.  The 
individual  has  therefore  this  title  to  finality,  that  he  is  the  only 
claimant  to  finality  there  is.  Other  claims  have  been  made — the 
values,  the  State — but  they  are  the  creations  of  man,  and  their  claims 
are  creations  of  man  also. 

The  "State,"  moreover:  what  State?  It  is  evident  that  no  man  ever 
lived  in  mental  and  physical  isolation;  that  therefore  a  community 
of  some  sort  is  inseparable  from  man;  that,  on  close  observation,  the 
individual  appears  much  less  distinct  from  his  environment  than 

1  Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  University  of  Paris  for  the  opening  of 
the  course  of  the  Centre  d'Etudes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  of  the  University,  November  25,  1933. 
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his  clearly  outlined  bodily  frontiers  and  his  mobility  might  lead  to 
suppose;  that,  in  short,  the  individual  is  a  cell  of  social  tissue.  With- 
out a  milieu  with  which  he  establishes  a  continuous  set  of  actions 
and  reactions  the  individual  is,  in  fact,  unthinkable.  Robinson  Crusoe 
himself  was  full  of  memories  and  hopes  of  his  normal  milieu.  He 
was  not  an  absolutely  isolated  man.  Not  even  the  anchorites  of  Tibet, 
who  bury  themselves  alive,  succeed  in  cutting  themselves  off  entirely 
from  the  world;  they  carry  with  them  into  their  voluntary  tomb  a 
religious  culture  and  a  set  of  memories  which  they  owe  to  their 
previous  phase  of  life  within  the  community. 

But  while  some  sort  of  a  community  and,  therefore,  of  a  State  is 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  individual,  nothing  in  the  mind 
requires  that  this  community  or  State  should  be  precisely  the  na- 
tional one.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  deepest  human  necessities 
of  the  individual,  the  national  State  is  not  indispensable.  The  com- 
munity, whatever  its  political  basis,  provides  a  framework  for  the 
individual's  experience,  a  setting  for  his  creative  powers,  an  ab- 
sorber of  his  energy,  and  a  store  of  traditions  and  materials  for  life. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  individual  and  society  stand  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  between  the  pianist  and  the  piano.  The  individual 
plays  on  the  social  keyboard.  It  is  evident  that  the  relationship  will 
be  the  richer,  and  the  individual  life  in  question,  all  other  factors 
on  his  side  being  equal,  will  be  richer,  in  communities  presenting  a 
wider  and  a  more  complex  keyboard.  It  is  here  and  only  here  that 
the  national  element  in  the  State  takes  on  a  specific  importance.  Till 
this  moment  the  reasoning  could  apply  to  any  community.  Most 
individuals,  moreover,  can  be  easily  "explained"  by  their  village.  But 
the  background,  the  oonnotations,  the  language  (mental  and  phys- 
ical ) ,  the  conventions,  the  culture  of  the  community  are  considerably 
developed  and  enriched  when  strong  States  succeed  in  maintaining 
an  organic  society  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Historical  continu- 
ity is  the  basis  of  culture.  Culture  is  the  collective  basis  of  individual 
worth.  Thus  the  national  State  appears,  not  as  an  indispensable  but 
as  an  all-important  element  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Has  this  reasoning  led  us  to  imply  or  suggest  that  the  State  has  a 
finality  of  its  own?  If,  as  we  do  in  these  pages,  we  mean  by  finality 
the  specific  quality  of  being  an  end  in  itself,  we  have  to  deny  finality 
to  the  State  since  we  have  granted  it  to  the  individual.  What  is  a 
State?  It  is  a  complex  of  institutions  more  or  less  harmoniously  con- 
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nected  in  theory  and  in  practice,  more  or  less  stable,  which  embodies 
the  collective  traditions  and  administers  the  collective  interests 
gathered  in  the  course  of  history  by  a  group  of  men  on  a  given  ter- 
ritory, when,  for  reasons  also  historical  and  involving  therefore  an 
element  of  chance,  there  exists  between  them  a  minimum  of  soli- 
darity. This  feeling  of  solidarity — in  which  may  be  discerned  animal 
elements  of  consanguinity,  geographical  and  climatic  elements,  so- 
ciological elements  grown  of  habit,  emotional  elements  due  in  part 
to  common  remembrances,  intellectual  elements  in  which  a  strong 
proportion  of  self-suggestion  may  be  observed — is  the  root  of  the 
feeling  of  nationality.  The  process  through  which  nationality  is  thus 
evolved  owes  much  to  the  potent  and  unpredictable  element  in  life. 

The  result  is  so  complex  and  so  changing  that,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  most  sagacious  psychologist  to  find  much 
in  common  between  the  dukes  and  earls  of  contemporary  English 
aristocracy,  so  urbane,  so  courteous  and  disciplined,  and  the  half- 
savages  who  bore  their  names  and  whom  we  find  swearing,  breaking 
their  word,  and  soaking  in  blood  and  crime  in  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare's histories.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  entities  so  fluid  and  so 
subject  to  vicissitudes  as  nations  can  be  endowed  with  finality  at 
all.  The  humblest  citizen  of  the  humblest  nation  has  finality;  the 
proudest  empire  on  earth  has  not.  A  man  in  whatever  station  he 
lives  has  in  him  that  before  which  all  other  men  must  stand  with 
respect:  an  unmovable  destiny,  a  destiny  the  background  of  which, 
for  all  the  most  cocksure  of  us  know,  may  go  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  life  and  rise  far  above  the  giddiest  heights  our  mortal  eyes 
can  behold.  The  proudest  empire  on  this  earth  is  at  best  a  historical 
instrument,  roughly  hewn  by  genius  and  brutality,  slowly  polished 
by  talent  and  success,  used  for  an  age,  discarded  in  the  process  of 
time,  and  finally  buried  away  in  the  museums  of  history. 

Of  all  the  products  which  human  humbug  has  elaborated,  none 
are  more  solemn,  dangerous,  and  empty  than  the  "historical  missions" 
which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  attributed  to  certain  nations 
by  those  who  write  history  as  the  Lord's  private  secretaries.  We 
know  that  Spain  had  once  the  mission  to  save  Europe  from  the 
infidel  ( who,  by  the  way,  at  the  time  was  far  more  civilized  than  the 
European),  and  later  on  that  of  opening  up  America  to  a  Chris- 
tianity which  Europe  had  not  and  has  not  yet  mastered,  and  if  any 
doubt  it  let  him  come  and  see;  we  know  that  Napoleonic  France  had 
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for  her  mission  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
soil  of  Europe,  soaked  in  blood  for  the  purpose;  we  know  that  Great 
Britain  has  for  its  mission  to  carry  the  white  man's  burden,  prefer- 
ably on  the  shoulders  of  the  colored  man;  we  know  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  for  its  mission  to  raise  the  pro- 
letariat of  the  world  from  the  slavery  of  capitalistic  liberty  to  the 
liberty  of  communistic  slavery.  There  are  yet  two  or  three  more 
missions  brewing:  they  can  be  located  by  observing  the  danger- 
signs  of  coming  wars. 

It  will  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  most  "missions"  are  discovered 
a  posteriori.  It  is  only  after  a  handful  of  free  adventurers  have  tried 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  on  the  new  ground,  and  when  a 
host  of  more  cautious  and  business-like  settlers  have  come  behind 
them,  that  a  kind  of  historical  blessing  is  poured  over  the  adventure 
by  a  few  solemn  stay-at-homers.  And  then  the  mission  appears. 

It  is  all  humbug  and  nonsense.  Nations  have  no  "missions."  Na- 
tions cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all  to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to 
claim  a  finality  over  and  above  that  of  the  men  who  compose  them. 
In  fact,  no  nation  ever  claimed  anything,  because  nations  do  not 
speak.  It  is  men  who  speak  for  them.  And  the  men  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nation  may  be  expected  to  emit 
more  humbug  than  their  fair  share  if  only  because  no  normal  person 
would  care,  unprovoked,  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  so  elusive, 
so  complex,  and  so  unpredictable  a  fact  as  a  nation. 

There  is  one  way  of  looking  at  this  matter  which  settles  it  once 
for  all.  If  nations  had  such  a  claim  to  finality  that  citizens  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  their  subjects,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
compose  them  had  to  be  regulated  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nation's  life,  such  men  would  thereby  undergo  a  curtailment  of 
their  manhood.  For  man,  I  take  it,  is  a  higher,  wider,  deeper  concept 
than  Englishman,  Frenchman,  American,  Russian.  Nationalism  is  so 
dangerous  as  a  mental  disease  precisely  because  it  reduces  the  spirit- 
ual status  of  man.  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forget  that  most  dra- 
matic moment  in  the  life  of  Captain  Scott,  his  cool  facing  of  certain 
death  in  the  pure  white  southern  solitude;  he  was  a  believer;  he  was 
facing  his  Maker;  and  yet  this  man,  brave  and  calm,  did  not  write 
down:  "I  die  like  a  man,"  but  "I  die  like  an  Englishman."  With  all 
respect,  with  all  admiration  for  the  great  nation  and  for  her  great 
son,  what  a  come-down! 
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Nations,  precisely  because  they  divide  men,  can  be  no  more  than 
formal  and  instrumental.  Any  doctrine  which  attributes  to  them 
essence  and  finality  can  be  founded  neither  on  a  religious  nor  on  a 
humanistic  view  of  life.  All  truly  religious  leaders,  and  all  true  hu- 
manists, must  agree  on  this  ground.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
heresy,  and  certainly  none  which  stands  as  a  heresy  against  a  wider 
range  of  human  thought  and  belief,  than  that  which  puts  nation 
above  man. 


L.  T.  Hobhouse 

THE  STATE  AS  "DIVINE  WILL"1 


The  metaphysical  theory  of  the  State  is  the  endeavor  to 
exhibit  the  fabric  of  society  in  a  light  in  which  we  shall  see 
it,  in  or  through  its  actual  condition,  as  the  incarnation  of 
something  very  great  and  glorious  indeed,  as  one  expression  of  that 
supreme  being  which  some  of  these  thinkers  call  the  Spirit  and 
others  the  Absolute.  There  is  no  question  here  of  realizing  an  ideal 
by  human  effort.  We  are  already  living  in  the  ideal.  It  does  not  much 
matter  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  healthy  or  enfeebled,  personally 
aware  of  happiness  or  misery;  nay,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  very 
much  whether  we  are  just  or  unjust,  virtuous  or  depraved,  for  we 
are  all  integral  parts  in  something  much  wider  and  nobler  than  the 
individual  life,  something  to  which  mere  human  good  and  evil,  hap- 
piness or  misery,  are  small  matters,  mere  constituent  elements  that, 
whatever  they  may  be  for  each  one  of  us,  play  their  part  right  well  in 
the  magnificent  whole.  Evil  is  indeed  necessary  to  good.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  Perfection  of  the  Absolute,  and  anything  which  would  point  to  its 
extirpation  as  an  ideal  is  condemned  as  an  offshoot  of  popular  notions 
of  progress  or  ridiculed  as  a  piece  of  humanitarian  enthusiasm. 

Such,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  the  metaphysical  theory  of  society  which 
I  propose  to  examine  in  the  shape  given  to  it  by  its  founder,  Hegel, 
and  his  most  modern  and  most  faithful  exponent,  Dr.  Bosanquet.  This 
theory  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  idealism,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
much  more  subtle  and  dangerous  enemy  to  the  ideal  than  any  brute 
denial  of  idealism  emanating  from  a  one-sided  science.  Against  every 
attempt  to  construe  the  world  as  mere  fact  which  we  cannot  modify, 

1  From  "The  Metaphysical  Theory  of  the  State:  A  Criticism,"  published  in 
1918.  (Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and 
George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London. ) 
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there  will  always  spring  up  the  reaction  of  human  hope,  of  human 
endeavor,  of  the  deep-seated  indignation  at  injustice,  the  "rebel 
passion"  of  pity.  If  the  scientific  man  insists  that  as  this  world  rose 
out  of  the  whirl  of  atoms,  agitated  by  mechanical  forces,  so  it  will 
ultimately  disappear  in  the  cold  and  darkness,  none  the  less  men  will 
say  "Here  are  we,  conscious  living  beings  palpitating  with  emotion, 
with  feeling,  products  it  may  be  of  your  whirl  of  atoms,  yet  allowed 
meanwhile  some  latitude  to  shape  our  lives,  to  avoid  the  worst  evils, 
and  to  cultivate  some  fleeting  happiness;  let  us  at  least  stand  together 
against  this  unkindly  fate  and  make  the  best  of  life  while  we  can,  not 
only  for  our  short-lived  selves,  but  for  our  feeble  race."  Thus 
mechanical  science  stimulates  at  least  the  ethics  of  revolt.  But  when 
we  are  taught  to  think  of  the  world  which  we  know  as  a  good  world, 
to  think  of  its  injustices,  wrongs,  and  miseries  as  necessary  elements 
in  a  perfect  ideal,  then,  if  we  accept  these  arguments,  our  power  of 
revolt  is  atrophied,  our  reason  is  hypnotized,  our  efforts  to  improve 
life  and  remedy  wrong  fade  away  into  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
things  as  they  are;  or,  still  worse,  into  a  slavish  adulation  of  the 
Absolute  in  whose  hands  we  are  mere  pawns.  These,  it  may  be  said, 
are  questions  of  general  rather  than  social  philosophy,  but  the  point 
is  that  to  the  idealistic  school,  social  philosophy  is  an  application  of 
the  theory  of  the  Absolute  to  human  affairs.  As  Dr.  Bosanquet  tells 
us,  "the  treatment  of  the  State  in  this  discussion  is  naturally  analogous 
to  the  treatment  of  the  universe."  The  happiness  of  the  State  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  happiness  of  the  individual;  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  must  be  judged  by  the  goodness  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be 
valued  by  the  perfection  of  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the 
conception,  therefore,  of  the  State  as  a  totality,  which  is  an  end  in 
itself,  an  end  to  which  the  lives  of  men  and  women  are  mere  means, 
we  have  the  working  model  of  an  Absolute.  For  the  thoroughgoing 
idealist,  all  the  conscious  beings  that  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Absolute  seem  to  have  just  as  much  or  as  little  title  to  independent 
consideration  as  the  cells  of  the  human  body.  Now,  for  Hegel,  the 
State  is  a  form  of  the  absolute  spirit,  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
things.  "The  State  is  the  divine  idea  as  it  exists  on  earth."  For  "all  the 
worth  which  the  human  being  possesses — all  spiritual  reality — he 
possesses  only  through  the  State."  "The  State  is  the  spirit  which  stands 
in  the  world  and  realizes  itself  therein  consciously.  .  .  The  existence 
of  the  State  is  God's  movement  in  the  world."  "The  State  is  the  divine 
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will  as  the  present  spirit  unfolding  itself  to  the  actual  shape  and 
organization  of  a  world."  "It  is  the  absolute  power  upon  earth."  "It  is 
its  own  end  [Selbst-zweck].  It  is  the  ultimate  end  which  has  the 
highest  right  against  the  individual,  whose  highest  duty  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  State." 

The  method  followed  by  this  theory  is  not  ethical,  because  it  does 
not  seek  to  find  reasons  for  human  conduct  in  any  ultimate  goal  of 
human  endeavor  or  in  any  rational  principle  of  human  duty.  It  does 
not  seek  these  because  it  denies  that  the  reflective  reason  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  method  by  which  truth  about  ideals  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. All  true  ideals  are  actual;  they  belong  to  what  is  called  the 
objective  mind;  they  are  incarnated  in  the  laws,  traditions,  customs  of 
the  society  to  which  we  belong.  Nor,  again,  is  the  method  scientific. 
It  is  neither  historical  nor  statistical.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  varying  forms  of  social  institutions,  nor  with  the  correlations  of 
co-existence  or  succession.  It  assumes  certain  abstract  conceptions 
and  expounds  them  dogmatically  in  general  terms,  putting  aside  the 
appeal  to  experience.  If  actual  societies  differ  from  the  idealistic  con- 
ception of  them,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  societies.  Thus  the 
center  of  discussion  is  "the  State,"  as  though  there  were  precisely  one 
and  only  one  type  of  social  organization  to  which  the  name  applies 
and  which  can  be  described  without  reference  to  experience  in  uni- 
versal terms.  Dr.  Bosanquet  in  his  latest  restatement  justifies  this 
procedure.  "The  State,"  he  tells  us,  "is  a  brief  expression  for  States  qua 
States."  Now  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there  are  propositions 
which  hold  of  States  as  such,  distinguishable  from  propositions  which 
hold  of  some  States  and  not  of  others;  but  the  urgent  question  for  any 
science  is  how  such  general  truths  are  arrived  at.  Is  it  by  induction — a 
comparison  of  States,  from  which  the  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence may  emerge?  No  such  inductive  process  is  to  be  found  in  the 
metaphysical  theory.  Is  it  by  self-evidence?  Is  it,  for  example,  self- 
evident  "that  States  represent  differentiations  of  a  single  human  spirit 
.  .  whose  extent  and  intensity  determine  and  are  determined  by  ter- 
ritorial limits"?  Is  this  a  proposition  which  commands  acceptance  by 
intuition  like  a  mathematical  axiom?  If  not,  on  what  evidence  is  it 
based?  When  Hegel  asserts  that  the  State  must  have  a  monarch  to 
complete  its  personality  and  that  the  monarch  must  be  determined  by 
a  natural  method,  and  this  is  primogeniture,  are  these  self-evident 
propositions?  Do  they  rest  on  intrinsic  necessities  revealed  to  Hegel's 
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intuition  or  do  they  really  do  no  more  than  clothe  the  practice  of  the 
Prussian  State  in  sounding  generalities?  The  truth  is  that  in  social 
investigation  large  and  unproven  principles  are  apt  to  be  either  mere 
generalizations  of  customs  or  institutions  which  happen  to  be  familiar 
to  the  writer,  or  expressions  of  his  ideals,  or  very  possibly  a  fusion  of 
the  two.  Dr.  Bosanquet  thinks  that  his  critics,  dealing  unguardedly 
"with  States"  (positively  wandering  off  into  the  region  of  fact),  "at- 
tribute to  States  that  which  qua  States  they  are  not,  namely,  defects 
which  the  State  organization  exists  to  remove."  For  him  the  State  is 
the  power  which,  as  the  organization  of  the  community,  "has  the 
function  of  maintaining  the  external  conditions  necessary  to  the  best 
life."  If  one  objects  that  many  States  maintain  conditions  that  are 
quite  adverse  to  the  best  life,  Dr.  Bosanquet  retorts  that  we  must 
distinguish  a  function  from  its  derangement.  States  qua  States  do  not 
maintain  bad  conditions.  It  results  that  the  State  is  not  the  actual  or- 
ganized community,  but  only  so  much  of  the  organized  community  as 
makes  for  good.  This  is  to  define  the  State  by  an  ideal.  But  elsewhere 
Dr.  Bosanquet  defines  the  State  as  that  society  "which  is  habitually 
recognized  as  a  unit  lawfully  exercising  force,"  a  definition  which 
would  apply  to  the  rule  of  the  Czar  or  Sultan.  The  second  definition 
is  much  nearer  to  common  usage,  which  certainly  thinks  of  the  State  as 
an  organization  which  may  serve  good  or  bad  ends,  maintain  good  or 
bad  conditions,  but  is  a  State  as  long  as  it  holds  together  and  maintains 
law  and  government.  It  is  a  violent  departure  from  usage,  which  at 
best  would  only  lead  to  constant  misunderstanding,  to  restrict  the 
term  to  the  good  elements  of  any  such  organization.  But  things  are 
still  worse  if  the  State  means  at  one  time  that  which  is  actually  com- 
mon to  stable  political  organizations  and  at  another  the  ideal  functions 
of  a  possible  political  organization.  Such  methods  of  definition  are 
equally  fatal  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  our  general  charge 
against  the  method  of  idealism  must  be  that  it  starts  with  and  never 
corrects  the  fundamental  confusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual. 

In  older  days  we  passed  by  the  Hegelian  exaltation  of  the  State  as 
the  rhapsodical  utterances  of  a  metaphysical  dreamer.  It  was  a  mis- 
take. The  whole  conception  is  deeply  interwoven  with  the  most  sin- 
ister developments  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  fashionable  to 
conceive  German  militarism  as  a  product  of  the  reaction  against  a 
beautiful  sentimental  idealism  that  reigned  in  the  pre-Bismarckian 
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era.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  The  political  reaction  began  with 
Hegel,  whose  school  has  from  first  to  last  provided  by  far  the  most 
serious  opposition  to  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  conceptions 
emanating  from  eighteenth  century  France,  sixteenth  century  Hol- 
land, and  seventeenth  century  England.  It  was  the  Hegelian  concep- 
tion of  the  State  which  was  designed  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  by  identifying  freedom  with  law;  of  equality,  by  substitut- 
ing the  conception  of  discipline;  of  personality  itself,  by  merging  the 
individual  in  the  State;  of  humanity,  by  erecting  the  State  as  the 
supreme  and  final  form  of  human  association. 

The  direct  connection  between  Bismarckian  ethics  and  Hegelian 
teaching  was  ably  worked  out  many  years  ago  by  a  close  student  of 
the  relations  of  ideas  and  facts  in  the  political  sphere,  Mr.  William 
Clark,  but  it  is  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  Hegelian  influence  has 
profoundly  affected  the  course  of  thought  in  one  form  or  another.  It 
has  permeated  the  British  world,  discrediting  the  principles  upon 
which  liberal  progress  has  been  founded  and  in  particular  depreciat- 
ing all  that  British  and  French  thinkers  have  contributed.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  none  the  less  dangerous  because  it  has  captivated  men  of 
real  humanity,  genuinely  interested  in  liberal  progress,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  hands  of  T.  H.  Green  the  Hegelian  theory  was  for  a  time 
transmuted  into  a  philosophy  of  social  idealism,  a  variant  which  has 
a  value  of  its  own  and  does  not  lack  distinguished  living  disciples. 
But  as  a  fashionable  academic  philosophy  genuine  Hegelianism  has 
revived,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  State  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Abso- 
lute, a  super-personality  which  absorbs  the  real  living  personality  of 
men  and  women,  has  in  many  quarters  achieved  the  position  of  an 
academic  orthodoxy.  For  academic  purposes,  indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
venient doctrine;  its  bed-rock  conservatism  is  proof  against  all  criti- 
cisms of  the  existing  order.  It  combats  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  most 
effective  method  possible,  by  adopting  its  banner  and  waving  it  from 
the  serried  battalions  of  a  disciplined  army.  It  justifies  that  negation 
of  the  individual  which  the  modern  practice  of  government  is  daily 
-emphasizing.  It  sets  the  State  above  moral  criticism,  constitutes  war 
a  necessary  incident  in  its  existence,  contemns  humanity,  and  repu- 
diates a  Federation  or  League  of  Nations.  In  short,  we  see  in  it  a 
theory  admirably  suited  to  the  period  of  militancy  and  regimentation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  such  a  theory  is  a 
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matter  of  no  small  interest;  indeed,  it  is  not  a  question  of  theory  alone 
but  of  a  doctrine  whose  historical  importance  is  written  large  in  the 
events  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  .  . 

The  best  and  the  worst  things  that  men  do  they  do  in  the  name  of 
a  religion.  Some  have  supposed  that  only  supernatural  religion  could 
mislead.  The  history  of  our  time  shows  that  if  men  no  longer  believe 
in  God  they  will  make  themselves  gods  of  Power,  of  Evolution,  of  the 
Race,  the  Nation,  or  the  State.  In  the  name  of  such  gods  will  they 
drench  a  continent  with  blood,  and  the  youth  will  offer  themselves  up 
as  willing  martyrs.  There  is  no  double  dose  of  original  sin  which 
established  this  worship  in  Germany.  It  is  the  product  of  a  combina- 
tion of  historic  causes — the  long  division  of  the  people,  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  the  national  reaction  against  Napoleon,  the 
achievement  of  union  by  military  means,  the  fear  of  the  Czardom, 
causing  the  acquiescence  of  the  more  pacific  elements  in  militarism, 
the  loss  by  emigration  of  those  who  would  not  tolerate  the  governing 
system.  The  idealized  exaltation  of  the  State  supervened  to  reconcile 
the  thinking  classes  and  give  them  a  creed  justifying  their  dislike  of 
humanitarianism.  In  Hegel's  hands  this  creed  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  idealistic  side,  and  events  had  to  move  before  this  could  be  shed, 
and  the  naked  doctrine  of  Power  be  proclaimed  by  Treitschke.  But 
the  elevation  of  the  State  above  men  means  at  bottom  the  supremacy 
of  Power.  It  is  the  natural  creed  of  an  aristocracy  or  a  bureaucracy,  as 
insistence  on  Personality  is  the  natural  creed  of  the  people.  Theories 
of  politics  or  of  conduct  that  live  long  and  retain  influence  have 
something  more  than  theory  behind  them.  They  appeal  to  powerful 
instincts  and  interests,  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  no  exception. 
It  appeals  to  the  instincts  and  interests  of  counsellors  and  kings,  of 
privileged  classes,  of  Property  and  Order.  It  plays  on  the  fear  of 
fundamental  criticism,  of  the  razor-edge  of  thought,  of  the  claim  of 
conscience  to  scrutinize  institutions  and  ordinances.  It  appeals  to  the 
slavishness  which  accepts  a  master  if  he  will  give  the  slave  a  share  of 
tyranny  over  others  more  deeply  enslaved.  It  satisfies  national  egoism 
and  class  ascendancy. 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle  took 
root  and  flourished  during  and  after  the  last  great  war  that  devastated 
Europe.  The  spectacle  of  the  massive  misery  caused  by  governments 
had  its  recoil.  Men  began  to  test  institutions  and  ideas  of  life  by  their 
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effect  on  the  felt  happiness  and  misery  of  millions,  and  they  found 
in  the  "happy  fireside  for  weans  and  wife"  a  truer  measure  of  a 
nation's  greatness  than  stricken  fields  and  extended  territory.  To  that 
view  in  essence  we  are  returning  today.  Much  has  been  learnt  in  the 
interval,  and  a  modern  thinker  could  not  regard  happiness  crudely  as 
a  sum  of  pleasures,  or  divorce  it  from  the  mode  of  life  which  is  its 
substance,  or  judge  the  well-being  of  a  whole  society  by  the  content- 
ment of  a  numerical  majority.  But  the  desire  to  arrest  the  misery  of 
mankind  will  revive  in  double  strength.  Europe  has  undergone  its 
martyrdom,  millions  in  the  service  of  false  gods,  other  millions  in 
resisting  them.  It  will  ask  itself  what  is  the  true  God  and  where  the 
true  religion.  The  answer,  whatever  it  be,  must  rest  on  this  truth,  that 
the  higher  ethics  and  the  deeper  religion  do  not  come  to  destroy  the 
simplest  rights  and  duties  of  neighbor  to  neighbor,  but  to  fulfill  and 
extend  them.  Great  purposes,  vast  schemes,  haunt  the  imagination  of 
man,  and  urge  him  on  to  achievements  without  which  life  would  be 
relatively  poor  and  stagnant.  But  too  often  such  purposes  are  built  on 
foundations  of  human  misery  and  wrong.  It  is  the  rarer  insight  which 
sees  in  the  great  good  the  comprehensive  unity  of  all  the  little  tilings 
that  make  up  the  life  of  the  common  man.  The  theory  of  the  State  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  State  is  a  great  organization.  Its  well-being  is  some- 
thing of  larger  and  more  permanent  import  than  that  of  any  single 
citizen.  Its  scope  is  vast.  Its  service  calls  for  the  extreme  of  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice.  All  this  is  true.  Yet  when  the  State  is  set  up  as  an  entity 
superior  and  indifferent  to  component  individuals  it  becomes  a  false 
god,  and  its  worship  the  abomination  of  desolation,  as  seen  at  Ypres 
or  on  the  Somme.  When  it  is  conceived  as  a  means  to  the  extension 
of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbor,  a  means  whereby  we  can  apply 
effectively  and  on  the  large  scale  what  we  know  to  be  good  in  the 
simple  personal  relations  of  life,  no  such  discord  arises.  The  purposes 
of  political  action  are  no  way  nan-owed,  but  purified  and  humanized. 
We  learn  to  think  of  our  political  conduct  in  terms  of  the  vast  rever- 
beration of  consequences  on  thousands  and  millions  of  lives,  great 
and  lowly,  present  and  to  come.  We  cannot,  indeed,  ever  adequately 
interpret  great  general  truths  in  terms  of  the  particulars  which  they 
cover.  To  give  to  vast  social  issues  all  their  human  meaning  is  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination — an  imagination  which  recoils  even  from 
the  effort  to  appreciate  the  daily  list  of  casualties.  But  the  true  prog- 
ress of  political  thought  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  imaginative  power. 
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It  insists  on  going  back  from  the  large  generality,  the  sounding  ab- 
straction, the  imposing  institution,  to  the  human  factors  which  it 
covers.  Not  that  it  wishes  to  dissolve  the  fabric.  Men  must  continue 
to  build,  and  on  deeper  foundations  and  with  larger  plans.  But  there 
must  be  no  slave  buried  alive  beneath  the  corner  stone.  Or  rather,  the 
fabric  is  no  building,  but  a  tissue  of  living,  thinking,  feeling  beings, 
of  whom  every  one  is  "an  end  and  not  a  means  merely,"  and  the  value 
of  the  whole  is  marred  if  it  requires  the  suffering  of  any  single  ele- 
ment. There  is  no  lack  of  vastness  in  this  design.  It  might  rather  be 
accused  of  vagueness,  if  it  were  not  that  it  starts  with  the  simple 
relations  of  man  and  man  and  bids  each  of  us  seek  to  realize  in  political 
conduct  and  through  social  institutions,  on  the  widest  scale  and  in 
impersonal  relations,  what  we  well  understand  in  our  private  lives  as 
"our  duty  towards  our  neighbor." 

Political  morality  is  not  super-morality,  setting  ordinary  obligations 
aside.  It  is  morality  extended  and  defined,  stripped  of  the  limitations 
of  class  or  national  prejudice,  generalized  for  application  in  great 
impersonal  organizations,  the  only  thing  that  can  save  such  organiza- 
tions from  becoming  inhuman.  It  may  be  said  that  institutions  and 
politics  generally  can  do  little  to  make  individuals  happy.  That  may 
be  true,  but  they  can  do  a  vast  deal  to  make  individuals  unhappy,  and 
to  cut  off  this  great  source  of  woe  is  no  unworthy  aim.  That  is  why 
a  sound  political  philosophy  will  always  insist  on  the  individual,  the 
freedom  which  is  his  basis  of  self-respect,  the  equality  which  is  his 
title  to  consideration,  the  happiness  whereof  "the  tiny  bowl  is  so 
easily  spilt."  It  is  not  that  our  little  lives  are  rounded  in  ourselves.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  find  happiness  anywhere,  it  is  only  in  merging 
ourselves  in  some  greater  object.  It  is  that  if  all  objects  worthy  of 
effort  may  be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind, this  advancement,  properly  understood,  goes  not  over  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  individuals  like  a  Juggernaut's  car,  but  through  their 
heightened  activities  and  larger  lives  like  a  quickening  spirit.  Here 
precisely  lies  the  issue  between  two  views  of  the  State.  In  the  demo- 
cratic or  humanitarian  view  it  is  a  means.  In  the  metaphysical  view  it 
is  an  end.  In  the  democratic  view  it  is  the  servant  of  humanity  in  the 
double  sense  that  it  is  to  be  judged  by  what  it  does  for  the  lives  of  its 
members  and  by  the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  society  of  humankind. 
In  the  metaphysical  view  it  is  itself  the  sole  guardian  of  moral  worth. 
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In  the  democratic  view  the  sovereign  State  is  already  doomed,  des- 
tined to  subordination  in  a  community  of  the  world.  In  the  meta- 
physical view  it  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  human  organization. 
For  the  truth  let  the  present  condition  of  Europe  be  witness. 
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"^hese  lectures  are  concerned  rather  with  ideas  than  with  his- 
tory; and  it  is  with  the  theoiy  rather  than  with  the  practice  of 
the  God-State  that  I  wish  to  deal  today.  The  genesis  of  the 
doctrine  in  Germany  has  been  traced  back  to  Fichte,  in  the  famous 
lectures  which  he  gave  at  Berlin  after  Prussia  had  been  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  Napoleon.  He  said: 

The  duty  of  the  State  is  to  care  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the 
population  by  encouraging  marriage  and  the  nurture  of  children,  by 
health-institutes  and  the  like;  to  take  means  for  developing  man's  empire 
over  nature  by  well-planned  and  continuous  improvements  in  agriculture, 
industry,  and  trade,  and  by  maintaining  the  necessary  balance  between 
these  branches;  in  short,  by  all  those  operations  which  are  included  in  the 
conception  of  national  economy.  In  return,  it  is  the  right  of  the  State  to 
employ  for  its  purposes  the  whole  surplus  of  all  the  powers  of  its  citizens 
without  exception.  The  free  and  noble  citizen  offers  his  share  willingly,  as 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  fatherland;  he  who  needs  to  be  forced  to 
part  with  it  only  shows  that  he  was  never  worthy  of  the  gift  entrusted 
to  him. 

So  far,  we  seem  to  have  a  sketch  of  a  scientific  State-socialism.  But 
Fichte  goes  on:  "It  is  the  necessary  tendency  of  every  civilized  State 
to  expand  in  every  direction."  The  weaker  States  struggle  against  this 
tendency,  and  have  invented  the  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  power.  "But 
no  State  strives  to  maintain  this  balance  except  as  a  pis  alter,  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  compass  its  own  aggrandizement  or  carry  out  its  im- 

1  From  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1920,  on  "The  State,  Visible  and  Invisible," 
later  ( 1922 )  published  in  the  second  series  of  Dean  Inge's  "Outspoken  Essays." 
( Reprinted  by  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc. ) 
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plicit  plan  for  a  universal  monarchy.  Every  State  defends  the  balance 
of  power  when  it  is  attacked  by  another,  and  prepares  in  secret  the 
means  whereby  it  may,  in  its  own  time,  become  itself  a  disturber  of 
the  peace."  The  well-known  advice,  "Threaten  war  that  you  may  have 
peace,"  is  equally  valid  in  the  converse,  "Promise  peace  in  order  that 
you  may  begin  war  with  an  advantage  in  your  favor."  "Always,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  civilized  State  is  the  most  aggressive."  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  in  England  are  so  convinced  that  professors  do  not  count; 
for  in  Germany  they  do  count,  and  really  they  have  been  very  candid. 
Civitas  civitati  lupus:  history  is  to  remain  for  all  time  a  dismal  con- 
jugation of  the  verb  "to  eat,"  in  the  active  and  passive. 

The  direct  influence  of  Fichte  has  perhaps  not  been  very  great  after 
his  own  generation,  at  any  rate  in  Germany.  But  Hegel  has  certainly 
founded  a  school,  which  still  has  distinguished  men  as  its  prophets. 
The  difference  between  the  two  men,  as  concerns  our  present  subject, 
is  that  Fichte  deified  the  German  nation — he  preached  a  fanatical 
patriotism;  while  Hegel  deifies  the  State  qua  State.  The  criticism 
seems  to  be  justified  that  he  draws  no  distinction  between  the  Ideal 
and  the  Actual,  holding  that  the  Absolute  is  realized  in  concrete  ex- 
perience; so  that  we  cannot  condemn  things  as  they  are  by  contrasting 
them  with  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  When  he  says,  "the  real 
world  is  as  it  ought  to  be,"  he  is  saying  what  Plato  would  agree  with; 
but  whereas  Plato's  conclusion  is  "Let  us  flee  hence  to  our  dear  coun- 
try," Hegel  finds  his  ideal  State  not  invisible  and  in  heaven,  but  vis- 
ible and  on  earth.  His  religious  exaltation  in  speaking  of  the  State  is 
most  extraordinary,  and  to  most  of  us  must  appear  grotesque.  "The 
State  is  the  divine  idea  as  it  exists  on  earth."  "All  the  worth  which  the 
human  being  possesses,  all  the  spiritual  reality  which  he  possesses,  he 
possesses  only  through  the  State."  "The  State  is  the  Spirit  which  stands 
in  the  world  and  realizes  itself  therein  consciously."  "The  existence  of 
the  State  is  the  movement  of  God  in  the  world."  "The  State  is  the 
divine  will  as  the  present  Spirit  unfolding  itself  to  the  actual  shape 
and  organization  of  a  world."  "It  is  the  absolute  power  on  earth:  it  is 
its  own  end  and  object.  It  is  the  ultimate  end  which  has  the  highest 
right  against  the  individual."  He  even  calls  the  State  "this  actual 
God,"  as  the  Romans  called  Augustus  praesens  divus.  It  is  necessary 
to  realize  that  these  wild  utterances  are  not  the  hyperboles  of  a 
rhapsodist,  but  the  grave  and  deliberate  opinions  of  a  great  philos- 
opher. They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  modern  Germany,  and  inciden- 
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tally  relieve  Bismarck  from  the  charge  of  having  invented  this  type  of 
political  theory. 

The  worshippers  of  the  God-State  naturally  deny  to  individual  citi- 
zens any  rights  against  the  State.  This  view  may  be  easily  held  without 
any  metaphysical  theories  about  the  nature  and  limits  of  personality, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  philosophy  which  minimizes  the  value 
and  reality  of  the  individual  should  lead  to  State-worship.  But  in 
Hegel  it  is  said  that  these  two  parts  of  his  philosophy  are  made  to 
help  each  other;  and  it  is  certain  that  some  English  disciples  of  his 
have  made  play  with  the-  quasi-mystical  conception  of  a  General 
Will,  which  had  its  birth,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  France,  but  which 
may  be  used  to  support  the  notion  of  the  State  as  a  super-person,  in 
whom  individuals  participate  Platonically.  Sometimes  the  General 
Will  is  called  the  Real  Will,  as  if  it  were  that  which  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  we  desire,  though  we  may  not  always  be  aware  of  it.  This, 
however,  seems  to  introduce  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  which  this  philosophy  on  the  whole  ignores.  The  Real  Will, 
or  the  General  Will,  is  the  mind  of  the  deified  State. 

A  whole  series  of  difficulties  at  once  occur  to  the  mind.  Is  not  the 
notion  of  a  General  Will  a  mere  metaphor?  There  is  no  social  sen- 
sorium,  and  we  do  not  really  feel  for  each  other  in  any  literal  sense. 
However  much  I  may  sympathize  with  my  child  who  has  a  toothache, 
my  own  teeth  do  not  ache  in  consequence.  When  two  men  desire  the 
same  thing — the  same  woman,  for  example — their  wills  remain  two, 
not  one.  And  in  politics  the  idea  of  a  General  Will  seems  to  be  non- 
sense, and  only  invented  to  prove  to  the  minority  that  minorities  have 
no  right  to  exist.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  General  Will  is  not  pre- 
sented by  the  State,  even  in  war-time,  when  a  common  danger  and 
enthusiasm  sweep  away  many  minor  differences  of  opinion,  but  by 
small  fanatical,  ignorant,  selfish  groups — such  as  the  political  faddists 
who  subordinate  all  other  interests  to  their  one  craze,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  democratic  government.  And 
this  suggests  another  fatal  objection  to  the  theory.  Why  should  the 
State  be  the  unit?  The  metaphor  of  a  social  organism  has  been  run  to 
death,  and  certainly,  if  the  State  be  an  organism,  it  must  be  compared 
to  the  very  humblest  organisms  known  to  biology.  But  in  fact  we  all 
belong  to  a  great  many  social  organisms,  each  of  which  has  its  inde- 
feasible rights  over  us,  and  we  our  rights  in  it.  Some  of  these  are 
smaller  than  the  State,  others  are  larger.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
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family;  the  body  for  which  we  work,  whether  it  be  a  college  or  a  uni- 
versity, a  commercial  company  or  a  trade  guild;  the  Church;  the  State; 
the  comity  of  civilized  nations;  humanity  at  large;  and  (I  hope)  all 
living  beings  on  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  specially  sacred  about  the 
State,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the  government,  may  be  the 
least  respectable  of  all  the  social  organisms  to  which  we  belong.  It  is 
true  that  some  writers,  like  Dr.  Bosanquet,  include  in  "the  State"  "not 
merely  the  political  fabric,  but  the  entire  hierarchy  of  institutions  by 
which  life  is  determined,  including  the  family,  trade,  the  church,  the 
university."  But  in  the  first  place  "the  State"  in  common  usage  does  not 
mean  the  entire  hierarchy  of  social  life,  and  does  mean  the  political 
fabric;  and  secondly,  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  ethics  arise  from 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various  social  organisms  which  are  here 
merged  or  confused.  The  gravamen  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
God-State  is  that  they  deny  all  independent  authority  to  the  other 
social  organisms,  some  of  which  are  more  important  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  individual  than  the  State  itself.  There  is  in  fact 
no  philosophical  reason  whatever  why  the  political  fabric  should  be 
chosen  out  for  apotheosis.  The  choice  is  an  accident  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  philosophy  arose.  .  .  The  essence  of  the 
philosophy,  and  its  great  moral  and  social  danger,  is  not  identification 
of  the  political  aggregate  with  the  Absolute  Spirit  incarnated  in  an 
institution,  but  the  belief  that  such  an  incarnation  exists  somewhere, 
and  that  when  found,  it  has  a  right  to  an  unqualified  devotion  which 
-overrides  all  other  social  obligations  and  all  the  principles  of  morality. 
The  evil  is  that  men  should  pay  divine  honors  to  any  human  institu- 
tion, making  its  claims  absolute  and  unchallengeable.  In  the  period 
which  the  Great  War  perhaps  brought  to  an  end,  it  was  natural  to 
-deify  either  the  nation  or  the  State.  We  are  perhaps  on  the  threshold 
of  an  epoch  in  which  other  associations,  either  wider  than  the  nation, 
like  the  Catholic  Church,  or  Labor,  or  narrower  than  the  nation,  like 
the  groups  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  into  trade  guilds,  may  claim 
and  receive  the  same  immoral  and  unquestioning  devotion  which, 
when  given  to  the  State,  has  brought  such  hideous  calamities  upon 
the  world.  If  so,  we  shall  find  that  the  error  is  not  less  destructive  in  its 
new  forms. 

There  is  one  more  difficulty,  which  the  worshippers  of  the  State 
-seem  seldom  to  have  faced.  It  would  be  too  absurd  to  suppose  that 
iour  own  State  is  the  only  specimen  of  these  superhuman  and  super- 
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moral  individualities.  Even  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  some  sort  recog- 
nized Chemosh  and  the  other  Canaanite  gods.  But  if  there  are  several 
of  these  mysterious  demigods,  who  by  hypothesis  are  wiser  and  more 
moral  than  human  individuals,  how  is  it  that  they  have  never  evolved 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  by  which  they  can  live  on  tolerable 
terms  with  each  other?  To  the  unprejudiced  observer,  so  far  from 
displaying  superior  wisdom  or  morality,  international  relations  seem 
to  exhibit  the  most  dismal  failure  of  common  sense  and  common  de- 
cency to  be  found  anywhere.  On  the  whole,  the  larger  the  group,  the 
worse  it  behaves.  Of  all  aggregates,  States  are  the  most  shameless  in 
their  conduct,  when  they  act  as  States.  To  worship  the  State  is  to  wor- 
ship a  demon  who  has  not  even  the  redeeming  quality  of  being  intel- 
ligent. .  . 

If  you  have  followed  me  so  far,  you  will  see  that  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  State  Visible.  It  is  the  unifying 
force  which  keeps  the  citizens  of  a  country  together.  It  is  the  eye  and 
hand  and  brain  of  the  nation;  and  can  anyone  say  that  love  of  country 
and  pride  in  our  membership  of  it  are  not  strong  and  noble  sentiments 
today?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nobler  elements  in  our  nature  are  so 
much  bound  up  with  "our  country,"  that  the  loss  of  this  particular 
social  organism,  though  it  is  not  the  only  one,  would  impoverish  life 
incalculably.  I  am  not  favorably  impressed  with  internationalism  as 
I  have  met  with  it.  It  is  generally,  I  think,  associated  with  some  bitter 
sectional  animosity,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  sheer  selfishness  and  un- 
willingness to  make  sacrifices.  The  people  who  quote  (very  unfairly) 
Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  gibe  that  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  scoundrel  are  persons  whom  one  would  be  glad  to  see  driven  to 
their  last  refuge.  They  are  frequently  persons  who  also  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  other  bonds  which  mankind  has  held  sacred  for  thou- 
sands of  years — the  family  and  religion.  It  is  surely  plain  that  to  de- 
stroy these  loyalties — to  country,  to  church,  and  to  wife  and  children 
— would  be  to  dissolve  human  society  completely.  For  these  are  the 
cement  that  has  made  any  kind  of  social  fabric  possible.  And  it  is 
surely  a  truism  that  though  a  social  fabric  may  be  disintegrated  and 
destroyed,  it  cannot  be  put  together  again  like  a  house.  One  might 
as  well  try  to  build  a  tree,  or  to  put  life  into  an  anatomical  model  of  a 
human  body.  The  State  is  a  living  organism:  not  that  it  is  a  super- 
human person,  or  a  person  of  any  kind;  but  it  is  compacted  of  those 
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organic  filaments  of  which  Carlyle  speaks,  drawing  their  vitality  from 
the  deepest  instincts  and  most  firmly  rooted  racial  habits.  Private 
property,  the  family,  religion,  patriotism — how  can  anyone  with  the 
slightest  pretence  to  the  historical  sense  suppose  that  an  experiment 
which  repudiates  all  these  can  be  anything  else  than  a  fiasco? 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  modern  State  has  discredited  itself,  partly 
by  the  overweening  claims  made  for  it,  but  mainly  by  being  false  to 
the  ideals  which  a  State  ought  to  set  before  itself;  by  its  explicit  or 
implicit  rejection  of  moral  standards,  by  its  insatiable  greed  of  ter- 
ritory and  power;  by  its  thinly  disguised  or  quite  open  injustice  in 
dealing  with  weaker  States;  and  by  the  wretched  quality  of  its  gov- 
ernments, whether  monarchical,  oligarchical,  or  democratic.  Instead 
of  trying  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  City  of  God,  whose  type  is  laid  up 
in  heaven;  instead  of  "coveting  earnestly  the  best  gifts"  for  the  coun- 
try which  it  represents,  it  has  cultivated  a  brutal  worship  of  power,  the 
ideal  of  the  "tyrannical  man"  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Our  political 
standards  have  been  purely  quantitative:  we  have  gloated  over  sta- 
tistics of  population,  of  land  areas,  and  of  trade  returns,  as  if  these 
constituted  greatness,  and  their  increase  progress.  We  have  forgotten 
that  hitherto  the  nations  which  have  put  mankind  and  posterity  most 
in  their  debt  have  been  small  States — Israel,  Athens,  Florence,  Eliza- 
bethan England.  Mankind  has  honored  its  destroyers  and  persecuted 
its  benefactors,  building  palaces  for  living  brigands  and  tombs  for 
long-dead  prophets.  It  is  this  perpetual  unfaithfulness  to  the  idea  of 
the  State  which  has  led  to  these  passionate  revolts  against  it. 
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THE  TOTALITARIAN  STATE  * 


The  common  characteristic  of  totalitarian  States  is  that  they 
are  instruments  designed  by  a  small  and  compact  body  of 
determined  revolutionaries  for  the  furtherance  of  their  plans. 
Representative  institutions  and  liberal  democracy  developed  as  in- 
struments for  the  prevention  of  despotic  power:  all  the  western  liberals 
were  concerned  first  and  foremost  to  break  autocracy,  and  they  built 
their  political  institutions  in  order  to  prevent  any  partv  or  interest 
from  imposing  its  plans  without  restraint  upon  the  people.  They  had 
no  cut-and-dried  scheme  for  salvation,  but  held  that  salvation  comes 
through  free  discussion  and  by  compromise  between  conflicting 
groups.  Though  they  admitted  the  necessity  for  force  in  moments  of 
acute  crisis,  they  believed  in  the  possibility  of  peaceful  change; 
though  they  realized  that  some  people  are  impervious  to  rational 
argument,  they  thought  that  most  people  could  be  persuaded  to  be 
reasonable. 

Liberal  democracy  rests  therefore  upon  an  optimistic  estimate  of 
human  nature,  which  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  protagonists  of  the 
totalitarian  State.  Since  both  fascists  and  communists  are  convinced 
that  their  opponents  are  not  open  to  rational  conversion,  they  are 
forced  to  conceive  of  politics  as  permanent  warfare  and  of  the  State  as 
an  instrument  of  pure  coercion;  and  by  holding  these  beliefs  them- 
selves, they  make  democracy  unworkable.  Not  only  do  their  principles 
justify  thern  in  the  methods  they  adopt,  but  they  inevitably  compel 
others  who  do  not  agree  with  them  to  adopt  those  methods  too.  An 
uncompromising  revolutionary  makes  the  State,  which  he  is  attack- 

1  From  "Government  and  the  Governed:  A  History  of  Political  Ideas  and  Politi- 
cal Practice,"  published  in  1939.  ( Reprinted  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  and  Christophers,  London. ) 
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ing,  totalitarian.  In  such  a  situation,  democrats  who  wish  to  survive 
must  curtail  democracy.  It  is  no  good  believing  in  the  reasonableness 
of  human  nature  at  the  moment  when  a  pistol  is  pointed  at  your  head. 

The  totalitarian  State,  therefore,  is  the  product  not  only  of  totali- 
tarian philosophies  but  of  resistance  to  them.  Democracy  ceases  to 
function  so  soon  as  influential  sections  of  the  community  believe  that 
it  cannot  function.  The  Nazis  justified  their  revolution  by  the  failure 
of  democracy,  but  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  failure  was  the  un- 
compromising behavior  of  the  Nazis  themselves.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Bolshevik  attitude  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Russia. 

Once  this  deadlock  has  been  reached,  a  new  form  of  State  must  be 
evolved.  The  administrative  machinery  is  preserved,  and  the  cabinet, 
which  even  in  democracies  has  been  steadily  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  parliament,  becomes  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive 
body.  But  no  totalitarian  State  starts  by  being  completely  totalitarian. 
In  every  case  the  party  which  seizes  power  is  honestly  determined  to 
liquidate  only  its  special  enemies,  and  to  preserve  both  for  its  own 
supporters  and  for  groups  which  are  friendly  to  it  the  right  of  criticism 
and  of  participation  in  government.  Mussolini  took  many  years  to 
evolve  his  complete  autocracy,  and  in  Russia  it  was  only  after  1933 
that  the  opposition  groups  within  the  Communist  Party  were  de- 
stroyed. Totalitarianism  is  not  an  objective  in  itself,  but  a  consequence 
of  the  determination  to  tolerate  only  "constructive  criticism." 

Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  monopolization  of  political  power 
and  the  liquidation  of  its  enemies,  the  State  develops  into  a  one-party 
State.  With  the  destruction  of  the  opposition  and  the  elimination  of 
any  alternative  government  which  can  be  peacefully  substituted  by 
electoral  means,  the  representation  of  the  people  is  centralized  in  the 
single  party,  and  this  becomes  the  vehicle  both  for  the  dissemination 
downwards  of  the  views  of  the  regime  and  for  the  percolation  up- 
wards of  the  discontents  and  grievances  of  the  people. 

But  the  destruction  of  political  opposition  is  never  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard.  For  immediately  it  is  accomplished,  opposition  runs 
underground  and  permeates  every  non-political  organization.  Trade 
unions,  churches,  sport  associations,  and  above  all  friendly  gatherings 
in  private  houses  become  centers  of  political  discontent;  and,  since 
constitutional  opposition  has  been  forbidden,  they  are  bound  to  be 
subversive.  Thus  a  movement  which  starts  with  the  intention  of  elim- 
inating only  avowed  enemies  is  forced  to  suppress  every  form  of 
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voluntary  association  or  to  bring  it  under  State  control.  This  is  the 
process  known  as  Gleichschaltung  (roughly,  "bringing  into  line")  in 
Nazi  Germany,  and  it  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a 
secret  police. 

Once  this  step  has  been  taken,  it  is  clear  that  the  press,  cinema,  and 
radio,  and  all  forms  of  literature  and  academic  research,  must  be  sim- 
ilarly organized.  Discussion,  alike  in  the  spoken  and  in  the  written 
word,  and  the  whole  system  of  education  are  suppressed;  and  in  their 
place  propaganda,  centrally  directed,  is  instituted.  In  these  conditions 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  re-introduce  the  plebiscite  or  even  democratic 
institutions. 

At  this  stage  the  totalitarian  State  has  three  pillars  of  support:  the 
old  bureaucracy  and  the  armed  forces,  the  new  secret  police,  and  the 
Party.  These  three  are  generally  at  loggerheads,  and  the  next  stage  is 
the  struggle  between  the  revolutionary  Party  and  the  new  State.  For 
the  Party,  a  genuinely  popular  movement,  is  bound  to  become  stead- 
ily more  extreme  in  its  demands  when  it  finds  that  it  has  lost  the 
pleasures  of  violence  which  it  enjoyed  under  democracy,  and  has 
become  merely  an  instrument  of  propaganda  for  its  old  leaders  who 
are  now  its  masters. 

The  Gleichsclialtung  of  the  Party  is  the  most  difficult  task  which 
faces  the  masters  of  the  totalitarian  State.  Men  whose  qualities  were 
useful  in  the  revolutionary  days  must  be  disposed  of,  and  usually  it  is 
"the  old  guard"  who  disappear.  From  a  militant  army,  the  Party  is 
gradually  transformed  into  a  vast  hierarchy  of  functionaries,  which 
in  many  cases  duplicates  the  administrative  machine.  In  all  but  the 
extreme  cases  of  idealism,  however,  safe  employment  is  a  sure  seda- 
tive of  political  discontent. 

Meanwhile,  three  other  aspects  of  the  nation's  life  must  be  brought 
into  line.  The  democratic  State  could  afford  an  independent  judiciary 
because  its  objective  was  the  elimination  of  despotic  power.  But  in  the 
one-party  State,  law  and  the  judges  who  interpret  it  are  bound  to 
appear  "oppositional."  Like  education  and  religion,  they  too  must  be 
gleichgeschaltet;  and  law,  instead  of  being  the  defence  against  an 
arbitrary  over-lord,  becomes  yet  another  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Total  Will.  So,  too,  with  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. Since  each  in  his  own  way  can  sabotage  the  State,  if  left  to 
himself,  they  must  be  organized  in  State  associations.  Whatever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Party  ( and  fascism  claims  to  protect  private  enter- 
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prise  against  communism),  its  leaders  are  compelled  gradually  to 
bring  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  under  State  control. 

Every  institution  of  the  totalitarian  State  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  instituted,  not  to  facilitate  peaceful  change,  but  to  destroy  its  oppo- 
nents. The  nation  is  gradually  deprived  of  freedom  that  its  rulers  may 
be  entirely  free;  and  once  the  process  has  begun,  it  can  only  be 
stopped  by  revolution.  With  each  advance  of  centralization,  and  ex- 
tension of  control,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid  the  next, 
until  at  last  the  nation  is  divided  into  a  ruling  hierarchy  of  officials  and 
a  subject  people. 

In  their  revolutionary  phase,  both  the  communist  and  the  fascist 
States  displayed  profoundly  democratic  traits.  Through  the  Russian 
Soviets,  the  common  people  participated  actively  in  government;  and 
in  Germany  and  Italy  the  fascist  parties  challenged  the  old  social  and 
industrial  oligarchy  and  secured  political  power  for  many  members 
of  the  middle  and  lower-middle  classes.  In  all  three  countries  a  social 
revolution  occurred,  though  the  fascist  method  of  co-operation  with 
the  conservative  forces  tended  to  disguise  it;  and  social  equality  is 
still  more  real  in  these  than  in  France  and  England,  where  the  upper- 
middle  classes  hold  a  paramount  political  influence.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  class  distinction  in  the  totalitarian  States  was  only  a  transient 
phenomenon,  and  in  all  of  them  the  pyramid  of  social  classes  is  being 
replaced  by  a  pyramid  of  political  classes  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  have  no  status  at  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  masses  are  necessarily  discontented. 
The  destruction  of  civil  liberties  and  of  the  political  parties  has  af- 
fected only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  politically  conscious  individuals; 
and  some  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  social  services  which  the 
totalitarian  State  can  and  must  afford,  and  by  the  security  of  employ- 
ment which  State  control  of  economics  renders  possible.  For  the  mil- 
lions to  whom  political  freedom  meant  unemployment  and  a  scanty 
dole,  the  new  regime,  with  its  regimentation  and  espionage,  and  even 
with  its  constant  pressure  on  their  standard  of  living,  is  not  intol- 
erable. Economic  security,  holidays  with  pay,  family  allowances,  and 
well-organized  health  services  are  inevitably  of  greater  importance 
to  the  majority  of  Europeans  than  any  political  principle.  Provided 
they  are  not  asked  to  fight  a  war,  or  to  accept  too  sudden  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  increase  of  hours,  they  will  serve  totalitarianism  with  few 
regrets  for  liberal  democracy. 
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This  acceptance  is  inevitable  since,  with  modern  methods  of  cen- 
tralized control,  opposition,  except  inside  the  State  machine,  is  vir- 
tually impossible.  Only  in  time  of  war  is  a  popular  revolution  possible, 
and  then  only  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  This  fact  explains  why  the  totali- 
tarian regimes,  though  militaristic,  are  profoundly  unwilling  to  risk  a 
major  war.  Militarism — the  introduction  of  military  discipline  into 
every  sphere  of  life — is  an  essential  feature  of  their  institutions,  and 
righteous  warfare  the  highest  activity  which  they  can  conceive.  Be- 
cause they  began  as  organizations  for  civil  war,  and  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  their  continued  severity  is  fear  of  attack,  they  must  still  be- 
have as  though  they  were  menaced  by  internal  and  external  foes,  and 
if  there  are  none  they  must  create  them  in  imagination.  They  remain, 
therefore,  in  a  chronic  state  of  apprehension,  not  because  there  is  any- 
thing to  fear,  but  because  if  there  were  nothing  to  fear  their  whole 
paraphernalia  would  look  ridiculous.  And  yet,  while  glorifying  war 
and  challenging  each  other  to  battle,  each  of  them  knows  that  a  major 
war  would  probably  bring  its  own  destruction. 

For,  in  spite  of  its  outward  appearance  of  unanimity,  the  totali- 
tarian State  is  not  free  from  internal  conflicts.  The  suppression  of 
opposition  and  the  construction  of  a  new  political  oligarchy  create 
not  unity,  but  a  new  struggle  of  rival  personalities  and  groups;  and 
economic  depression  and  internal  tension  tend  to  recreate  opposition, 
and  to  set  the  Party  once  more  against  the  State.  In  spite  of  their 
display  of  overwhelming  force,  none  of  the  totalitarian  States  gives 
an  impression  of  solidity  or  of  permanence.  The  greater  the  violence 
with  which  the  people  are  stretched  upon  a  Procrustean  rack  of  na- 
tional unity,  the  weaker  their  real  unity;  the  more  feverishly  they 
seek  to  inspire  by  propaganda  a  national  fervor  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
more  listless  and  apathetic  the  response  of  their  subjects. 

Once  one  has  rejected  the  general  assumption  of  the  beneficence 
of  laissez  faire,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  totalitarian  State  can  achieve 
for  its  subjects  certain  advantages  which  the  liberal  State  could  not. 
By  capturing  the  control  of  economic  activity,  it  can  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  productive  wealth  of  the  nation  and  curb  the  ambitions 
of  vested  interests  in  finance  and  industry.  But  this  public  co-ordina- 
tion and  control,  which  is  necessary  to  any  modern  economy,  could 
well  have  been  achieved  without  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty  and 
the  independent  judiciary.  The  tragedy  of  liberalism  was  that  by 
thwarting  the  just  demands  of  Social  Democracy  it  produced  a  move- 
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ment  which  destroyed  every  value  of  liberal  civilization.  Not  only  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  in  every  country  in  the  world,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  a  public  control  of  urban  development,  the  location  of  in- 
dustry, the  flow  of  investment  and  foreign  trade.  Where  this  need  is 
not  satisfied  by  democracy,  democracy  will  disappear;  where  the 
great  economic  groups  seek  to  prevent  an  orderly  and  civilized  co- 
ordination of  their  activities,  they  will  be  dragooned  by  an  uncivilized 
militarism.  Once  again,  we  must  realize  that  fascism,  like  commu- 
nism, arises  from  the  failure  of  liberal  democracy  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  conditions.  The  task  which  should  have  been  carried  out  by 
democrats,  according  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  is  now  being 
undertaken  by  militarists;  the  co-ordination  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, which  should  have  produced  benefits  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity, is  now  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  an  imperial  dream  which 
can  benefit  no  one,  but  only  satisfies  the  lust  for  power  of  the  myth- 
makers  spell-bound  by  their  own  myth. 
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THE  STATE  AS  "LIVING  ORGANISM 
AND  AS  "SOCIETY"  ' 


jr  |  ^he  idealist  theory  of  the  State  derives  much  of  its  plausi- 
bility from  the  analogy  which  it  invokes  between  the  State  and 

1  the  living  organism,  and  more  particularly  between  the  body 
politic  and  the  human  body.  The  various  organs  of  the  human  body 
have  no  rights  apart  from  the  body,  no  ends  apart  from  the  body,  and 
no  function  except  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  Moreover, 
they  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  whole  which  both  trans- 
cends and  pervades  them,  so  that,  as  parts,  they  are  different  from 
what  they  would  have  been  had  they  existed  in  isolation.  Therefore, 
it  is  argued  by  analogy,  the  individual  members  of  the  body  politic 
have  no  rights,  ends,  or  functions  save  such  rights  as  are  derived  from 
the  State,  such  ends  as  are  proper  to  the  State,  and  such  functions  as 
arise  out  of  their  relation  to  the  State  and  in  pursuance  of  their  duty 
to  the  State.  The  State,  moreover,  determines  their  natures,  pervading 
their  beings  with  its  own,  so  that  they  are  literally  different,  when  re- 
garded as  incorporated  members  of  the  State,  from  what  they  would 
have  been  had  they  existed  in  isolation.  This  analogy,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  frequently  resorted  to  by  Plato,  although  he  did  not 
use  it  to  justify  the  extreme  conclusions  of  the  idealist  theory  of  the 
State.  The  analogy  is  partly  valid,  partly  invalid,  and  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  those  parts  of  it  which  may  be  accepted  from  those 
which  are  misleading. 

What  is  valid  is,  first,  that  a  society  is  more  like  a  living  organism 
than  it  is  like  a  mechanism;  it  resembles  a  human  body  more  than  it 

1  From  "Guide  to  the  Philosophy  of  Morals  and  Politics,"  published  in  1938. 
( Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Victor  Gol- 
lancz  Ltd.,  London. ) 
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resembles  a  machine.  It  comes  into  existence  wherever  there  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  it  springs  naturally  and  inevitably  from  their  asso- 
ciation. It  is  not,  therefore,  imposed  from  without;  it  grows  from 
within,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  its  members.  Moreover,  as  Burke 
insisted,  it  derives  its  characteristics  from  the  needs  of  its  members. 
Burke  was  also  right  in  pointing  out  that,  because  it  is  a  living  growth 
resembling  an  organism  rather  than  a  machine,  a  society  cannot  be 
violently  and  rapidly  changed  without  being  destroyed,  or  at  least 
seriously  damaged,  in  the  process.  Society,  then,  is  a  growth;  further, 
it  has  a  character,  so  that  it  is  permissible  ( always  provided  that  we 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  using  a  metaphor)  to  ask,  what 
does  it  want,  what  are  its  claims,  what  is  its  destiny?  Moreover,  if  we 
are  still  careful  to  remember  that  we  are  using  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, we  are  entitled  to  add  that  a  society  is  a  whole  and  not  a  mere 
accumulation  of  persons.  Secondly,  society  is  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  individual's  personality.  It  is  necessary  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  contact  with  his  fellows 
that  a  man  can  develop  his  personality  and  realize  all  that  he  has  it  in 
him  to  be.  A  man  on  a  desert  island,  a  man  in  the  wilderness,  a  man 
in  prison,  is  a  man  maimed,  since  his  specifically  human  qualities  re- 
main undeveloped  through  lack  of  opportunities  for  their  exercise. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  it  is  only  in  so- 
ciety that  the  individual  can  realize  his  full  nature.  .  . 

Now,  many  would  hold  that,  whatever  mode  of  self-realization  he 
chooses,  some  degree  of  participation  in  public  affairs  is  an  important 
condition  of  the  full  development  of  the  individual's  personality.  The 
Greeks  would  have  said  that  it  was  a  necessary  condition  Young  men 
are  moved  by  what  may  loosely  be  called  "political  impulse."  They 
feel  impelled  to  take  a  hand  in  the  running  of  the  community;  they 
want  to  feel  that  they  count,  that  their  wills  and  wishes  matter,  that 
it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they  may  come  to  de- 
flect, however  slightly,  the  course  of  events,  and  mold  the  world  nearer 
to  their  heart's  desire.  Pursuing  these  ideals,  they  participate  in  public 
life,  rub  shoulders  with  their  fellows,  learn  when  to  compromise, 
when  to  insist,  plan  and  scheme  to  frustrate  the  wills  of  others  and  to 
further  their  own,  and  experience  the  delights  of  co-operation  with 
their  fellows  in  a  common  task.  The  more  numerous  the  avenues 
through  which  their  personalities  are  expressed,  the  more  varied  the 
demands  upon  their  faculties,  the  richer  is  the  life  of  the  State  and  the 
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richer  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  self-government  is  a  good,  since  the  effort  of  a 
community  to  govern  itself  enlarges  the  capacity  and  develops  the 
personalities  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  Hence,  too,  democracy, 
which  calls  its  members  to  the  exercise  of  their  capacities  in  a  hundred 
organizations — in  churches  and  in  guilds,  in  trade  unions  and  in 
clubs,  in  local  affairs  as  in  national — possesses  an  advantage  over 
other  forms  of  government,  just  because  the  citizens  who,  in  a  democ- 
racy, both  govern  and  are  governed,  are  more  developed  as  human 
beings  than  the  citizens  of  authoritarian  States,  who  are  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  for  the  development  of  their  public  capacities. 
J.  S.  Mill  has  finely  described  the  enrichment  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonality that  is  conferred  by  the  active  participation  of  the  citizen  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  concluding  that  "the  free  development  of  in- 
dividuality is  one  of  the  leading  essentials  of  well-being.  .  .  It  is  not 
only  a  co-ordinate  element  with  all  that  is  designated  by  the  terms 
civilization,  instruction,  education,  culture,  but  is  itself  a  necessaiy 
part  and  condition  of  all  those  things."  Such  free  development,  he 
continues,  is  only  possible  in  a  society  where  men  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  given  their  chance  of  participation. 
Now  the  development  of  human  nature  through  active  participation 
in  public  affairs  requires,  as  its  necessary  condition,  that  the  individ- 
ual should  be  both  a  member  of  a  society  and  a  member  of  a  free 
society. 

Although  in  these  respects  the  analogy  between  the  human  body 
and  the  body  politic  is  fruitful,  it  has  done  harm  to  political  theoiy 
rather  than  good.  For  between  the  human  body  and  the  body  politic 
there  are  highly  important  differences.  First,  the  organs  of  the  human 
body  have  admittedly  no  rights  of  their  own  and  no  ends  of  their  own. 
The  individual  members  of  the  State  have  both  individual  rights  and 
individual  ends.  Second,  the  organs  of  the  human  body  have  no  pur- 
pose apart  from  the  whole,  for  their  sole  purpose  is  to  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  But  society  has  no  purpose  save  such  as  is 
realized  in  the  lives  of  its  members. 

Third,  while  the  organs  of  the  human  body  have  no  life  outside  the 
human  body,  but  derive  their  life  from  that  to  which  they  belong,  the 
members  of  a  society  have  a  life  apart  from  it,  whereas  society  has  no 
life  apart  from  that  of  its  members.  Society,  in  fact,  subsists  in  the 
wills,  the  desires,  the  sympathies,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  men  whom 
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it  knits  together.  It  is  constituted  by  comradeship  in  work,  by  fellow- 
ship in  purpose  and  in  hope,  by  general  inheritance  of  thought;  in 
other  words,  by  a  common  life  and  by  the  social  consciousness  in  and 
through  which  men  become  aware  of  the  common  life.  Apart  from 
these  things,  it  is  nothing.  Herbert  Spencer  sought  to  express  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  body  politic  and  the  human  body  by  the  phrases 
"discrete  organism"  and  "concrete  organism";  a  society  being  classed 
as  the  former,  the  human  body  as  the  latter. 

Fourth,  society  only  comes  into  being  through  the  association  of 
its  members.  The  existence  of  its  individual  members  is,  that  is  to  say, 
logically  prior  to  that  of  society,  even  if  they  do  not  precede  it  in  point 
of  time.  But  there  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the  organs  of  a  human 
body  precede  the  body.  The  organs  of  the  body  and  the  body  logically 
entail  each  other  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  sides  and  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  the  triangle  logically  entail  each  other. 

That  society  is  a  whole  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  members  has  been  conceded;  but  the  whole  is  never  com- 
plete. Some  societies  are  more  integrated  than  others.  In  an  imper- 
fectly integrated  society  some  parts  may  wish  to  secede  and  to  form 
societies  on  their  own;  others  will  refuse  to  recognize  themselves  as 
members  of  the  society;  others,  again,  from  whom  recognition  of 
membership  is  enforced  may,  like  the  Austrian  inhabitants  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  still  cling  to  the  customs,  ways  of  life,  and  language 
appropriate  to  some  other  society  from  which  they  have  been  forcibly 
separated.  In  these  respects  a  society  is  like  a  work  of  art.  The  whole- 
ness of  a  picture  is  something  that  "becomes";  one  can  see  it  coming 
into  existence  as  the  picture  is  painted.  When  the  picture  is  half 
painted,  it  is  less  of  a  whole  than  when  it  is  finished,  while  even  in  the 
case  of  finished  pictures  the  wholeness  of  some  is  more  obvious  than 
that  of  others.  The  degree  to  which  his  work  has  achieved  wholeness 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  criterions  of  the  artist's  success.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  human  body  there  are  no  degrees  of  wholeness,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  its  wholeness  "becomes."  There  is  never,  that  is  to  say,  a 
time  during  its  period  of  growth  when  the  human  body  can  be  said  to 
be  more  of  a  whole  than  it  was  at  some  preceding  time. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  that 
the  wholeness  of  a  human  body  is  at  once  different  in  kind  from,  and 
more  complete  in  degree  than,  the  wholeness  of  a  society.  The  rights 
of  a  human  body  in  relation  to  those  of  its  organs  are  more  clearly  es- 
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tablished  and  better  founded  than  those  of  a  society  in  relation  to  its 
individual  members.  Hence  there  is  justification  for  the  pursuit  and 
realization  of  the  ends  of  a  human  body  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  its  organs,  as  when  an  inflamed  appendix  may  be  removed  in 
the  interests  of  general  health,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
society  which  claims  to  pursue  ends  that  entail  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  its  members.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  idealist  theory  bases  the  claims 
of  the  State  to  transcend  the  beings  and  override  the  wills  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  State 
and  the  human  body,  the  claim  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  idealist  theory  tends  to  identify  the  State  with  society;  or  rather, 
it  presupposes  an  implicit  identification  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  As  a  consequence,  claims  which  can 
be  justified  when  made  by  society  are  tacitly  transferred  to  the  State, 
which  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  authority  to  make  them.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  State  and  society  was  first  insisted  upon  by 
Locke,  who  pointed  out,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  that  to  change  the 
government  is  not  to  dissolve  society.  It  was  again  made  by  Green. 
What  is  the  distinction?  The  State  is  the  nation  organized  politically; 
it  is  in  essence  the  machinery  of  central  and  local  government.  Society 
includes  all  the  multitudinous  activities,  religious,  social,  economic, 
and  political,  which  determine  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  people.  The  family,  the  school,  the  university,  the  church,  the 
club,  the  athletic  society,  the  trade  union  or  professional  organization, 
the  impalpable  influence  of  environment,  whether  that  of  home,  of 
village,  or  of  town — all  these  blend  together  to  constitute  what  we 
should  call  the  life  of  society.  The  State  may  be  artificial  in  the  sense 
that,  like  Austria-Hungary  before  the  war,  it  consists  of  component 
parts  held  together  by  force  and  prepared  to  fly  apart  so  soon  as  the 
restraining  force  is  removed;  but  society  is  a  natural  growth,  and  can- 
not exist  apart  from  the  consent  of  its  members. 

In  practice,  the  false  identification  of  society  and  the  State  has  im- 
portant consequences.  If  the  State,  in  contradistinction  to  society,  is 
simply  an  institution  equipped  with  governmental  machinery,  central 
and  local,  the  institution  is,  it  is  obvious,  liable  to  be  captured  by  in- 
terested parties.  Marxists,  for  example,  contend  that  all  existing  States 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  economically  privileged  class  which  uses  the 
State  as  an  executive  organ  for  administering  the  affairs  of  that  class. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  to  all  the  implications  of  the  Marxist 
hypothesis  to  recognize  that  the  machinery  of  government  can  be 
captured  and  subverted  to  personal  or  sectional  ends.  It  follows  that 
to  idealize  the  State,  to  concede  the  existence  of  a  State  sovereignty 
which  is  entitled  to  override  individual  rights,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
real  being  of  a  State  personality  which  informs  individual  personal- 
ities, is  to  hand  over  the  individual,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  whatever 
party  happens  to  have  gained  control  of  the  forces  of  government  and 
has  the  wit  to  use  the  idealist  theory  of  the  State  to  convince  the 
people  that  it  is  "forcing  them  to  be  free"  and  that  it  alone  knows 
"their  true  good,"  whenever  it  wants  an  excuse  for  tyranny.  The  the- 
ory has  thus  been  a  godsend  to  parties  which,  succeeding  by  force  or 
stratagem  in  obtaining  control  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and 
seeking  to  legitimize  an  authority  which  owns  no  better  foundation 
than  the  bayonet  and  the  machine-gun,  first  identify  themselves  with 
the  State,  and  then  proceed  to  make  inordinate  claims  upon  its  mem- 
bers which  the  idealist  theory,  by  reason  of  its  further  identification 
between  the  State  and  society,  enables  them  to  justify. 

This  transition  from  the  concept  of  society  to  that  of  the  State,  and 
from  that  of  the  State  to  that  of  the  party  which  happens  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  State,  is  exemplified  by  Nazi  Germany.  The  idealist  theory 
of  the  State  identifies  morality  with  the  State's  will,  but  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Socialist  movement  identify  mor- 
ality with  Hitler's  will.  As  Herr  Wagner,  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  recently  announced:  "What  Hitler  decides  is  right,  and  will 
remain  eternally  right." 

Again,  the  idealist  theory  proclaims  that  the  State,  embodying  as  it 
does  the  general  wills  of  all  its  citizens,  cannot  act  wrongly  and  is 
therefore  above  criticism;  but  it  is  for  criticism  of  the  Nazi  party,  for 
passing  rude  remarks  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party  or  commenting 
disrespectfully  upon  its  decrees,  that  contemporary  Germans  are  sent 
to  concentration  camps.  The  idealist  theory  holds  that  the  State  pos- 
sesses divine  attributes,  and  that  we  owe  it  gratitude  as  the  source  of 
all  the  values  and  virtues  of  our  lives;  but  it  is  to  Herr  Hitler  that  the 
first  of  the  Ten  Commandments  for  Nazi  workers,  drawn  up  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  enjoins  gratitude:  "We  greet  the  Leader  every 
morning,"  it  runs,  "and  we  thank  him  each  night  that  he  has  provided 
us  officially  with  the  will  to  live";  and  it  is  service  to  Herr  Hitler  that 
is  equated  with  service  to  what  is  divine:  "To  serve  Hitler  is  to  serve 
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Germany,  to  serve  Germany  is  to  serve  God,"  runs  the  creed  which 
appears  in  the  "Confessional  Book  of  the  Germans,"  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  German  Faith  Movement.  Quotations  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely  to  show  how  the  claims  which  idealist  theory  makes 
for  the  State,  claims  which,  if  the  foregoing  criticisms  arc  valid,  are  in 
any  event  unjustified,  and  which  derive  such  plausibility  as  they  pos- 
sess from  a  false  identification  between  society  and  the  State,  are  in 
totalitarian  States  put  forward  by  the  particular  government  which 
happens  to  control  the  State.  Owning  no  better  foundation  than  the 
successful  force  of  a  particular  party,  they  lose  whatever  semblance 
of  justification  they  may  in  theory  have  once  possessed.  .  . 

I  should  like  to  put  on  record  my  view  that  the  growth  in  power  of 
national  States  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  man's  happiness.  Like 
the  gods  of  old,  they  are  jealous,  violent,  and  revengeful.  They  bear, 
indeed,  a  frightful  resemblance  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whom  they  have  supplanted.  To  them  belong  the  energies,  the 
thoughts,  the  desires,  the  very  lives  of  their  citizens.  They  are  the 
gods;  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  their  high  priests,  the 
people  their  sacrifice.  In  war-time  they  claim  to  be  omnipotent,  and 
would  make  the  same  claim,  if  they  dared,  in  peace*  Yet  in  spite  of 
their  power  and  prestige,  these  States  are  figments,  owning  no  reality 
except  by  virtue  of  men's  belief  in  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  political 
reality  except  in  the  individual,  and  no  good  for  the  State  other  than 
the  good  of  the  living  men  and  women  who  call  themselves  its  citi- 
zens. And  because  they  are  figments,  and  because  living  human  beings 
are  realities,  the  alleged  good  of  the  State,  as  such,  is  not  worth  the 
suffering  of  a  single  individual.  Those  abstract  ends  of  the  State  for 
which  wars  are  fought  are  of  less  value  than  a  single  man's  blood  or  a 
single  woman's  tears.  How  long,  one  cannot  help  wondering,  will 
men  continue  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  happiness  on  the  altar  of  a 
nonentity?  This  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  until  mankind  has  out- 
grown the  worship  of  these  idols,  curtailed  their  powers,  and  trans- 
ferred their  jealously-guarded  sovereignties  to  some  supernational 
authority,  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  lasting  progress  in  the  world. 


Alfred  Cobban 

FROM  NATURAL  RIGHTS 
TO  SOCIAL  IDEALS  ' 


It  needs  no  saying  at  this  time  of  day  that  society  is  natural,  and 
that  man  is,  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle,  a  political  animal.  Any  sys- 
tem of  social  thought  which  begins,  "Imagine  a  man  on  a  desert 
island,"  dooms  itself  to  futility.  If  natural  rights  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  the  absolute  claims  of  isolated  individuals,  conceived  as  living  in  a 
non-social  vacuum,  then  indeed  no  principles  that  are  applicable  to  a 
state  of  society  can  ever  be  derived  from  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  definite  individualistic  signifi- 
cance in  the  idea  of  natural  rights,  because  they  involve  a  belief  that 
ultimately  all  rights  are  the  rights  of  individuals,  that  all  values  are 
values  for  individuals,  and  that  human  society  does  not  have  any 
value  in  itself  apart  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  ends  of  society,  it  implies,  are  to  be  understood  only  in  terms  of 
actual  men  and  women. 

But  although  it  might  be  described  as  an  individualistic  social  phi- 
losophy, the  system  of  natural  rights,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
using  the  term,  far  from  contradicting  society,  presupposes  it.  While 
a  natural  right  is  a  claim  by  an  individual,  it  only  becomes  a  right 
through  its  recognition  by  the  conscience  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Moreover,  in  actual  fact,  every  individual  right  has  its  social  im- 
plications. Even  to  preserve  his  own  life  effectively,  the  individual  re- 
quires society;  still  more  to  exercise  his  right  of  association,  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  social  liberty,  and  to  seek  happiness.  Natural  rights  and 
social  life  are  not  hostile  but  complementary  interests.  Irreconcilable 

1  From  "The  Crisis  of  Civilization,"  published  in  1941.  (  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Jonathan  Cape  Limited,  London. ) 
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opposition  occurs  only  when  a  single  individual's  rights  are  set  up  as 
absolute  and  independent  of  the  rights  of  all  other  individuals,  or 
when  the  interests  of  a  society  are  assumed  to  be  different  from  and 
unrelated  to  the  rights  of  its  individual  members.  Far  from  social  sta- 
bility being  undermined  by  the  individualistic  implications  of  our 
theory  of  natural  rights,  that  society  is  most  securely  based  in  which 
the  individual's  natural  rights  find  their  fullest  expression.  .  . 

Political  philosophers  have  talked  too  much  about  duty  to  society 
in  general.  What  they  usually  mean  is  duty  to  the  State,  and  duty  to 
the  State  is  one  of  those  things  that  must  not  be  questioned.  Suppose 
we  put  it  in  specific  terms,  however.  I  am  a  Czech  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1940:  what  is  my  duty  to  the  German  State  of  which  I  am  an 
unfortunate  member?  I  am  a  Russian  of  the  old  regime;  since  1918  I 
have  lost  my  family  and  friends  by  open  assassination  or  judicial  exe- 
cution, my  worldly  wealth  by  expropriation,  my  Church  by  persecu- 
tion: I  have  managed  to  survive  in  poverty  and  degradation  by  pass- 
ing under  a  false  identity.  For  twenty  years  my  only  consolation  has 
been  to  read  of  the  fall  and  execution  one  after  another  of  those  who 
have  ruled  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  to  hope  in  vain  for  escape  from  the 
country  which  is  a  prison  to  me.  What  duty  am  I  supposed  to  owe  to 
die  State  which  calls  me  one  of  its  subjects?  I  am  a  young  British 
Communist.  I  was  born  to  poverty;  by  constant  striving  I  obtained 
some  education,  only  to  find  that,  since  I  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
servile  enough  to  be  useful  to  the  governing  classes,  all  avenues  ©f 
advancement  were  closed  to  me.  I  have  to  endure  a  position  of  infe- 
riority to  tiiose  I  know  to  be  far  below  me  in  character  and  intelli- 
gence. My  conscience  is  revolted  by  the  misery  I  see  around  me,  and 
all  my  hopes  are  bent  on  social  revolution.  Meantime  I  derive  my 
spiritual  consolation  from  the  Daily  Worker,  and  long  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  What  duty  do  I  owe  to  the 
British  State  which  I  hate  and  would  do  my  utmost  to  destroy?  I  am  a 
Jew,  driven  from  the  country  where  I  was  born  and  bred,  and  hunted 
from  State  to  State,  for  fear  that  my  poverty  should  demand  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  To  which  kingdom  is  my  duty  owed  out- 
side Zion? 

These,  it  will  be  said,  are  individual  cases.  This  very  common  reply 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  equivocation.  As  though  there  are  any  cases  that 
are  not  individual!  And  who,  in  the  face  of  such  examples,  could 
maintain  that  there  is  an  automatic  duty  to  the  State?  If,  to  avoid 
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these  difficulties,  for  the  State  we  read  the  nation,  what  is  the  nation 
if  not  a  society  composed  of  those  who  believe  they  are  of  the  same 
nationality,  and  for  that  reason  have  a  common  duty?  If  I  do  not 
think  of  myself  as  an  Englishman,  have  I  any  national  duty  to  Eng- 
land? 

At  this,  the  patriot  will  ask  whether  a  man  has  not  a  duty  to  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred.  It  is  doubtless  infuriating  to 
reply  by  asking  what  the  term  "country"  means.  One  cannot  have  a 
duty  to  a  geographical  expression.  If  the  State  is  meant,  we  have 
already  shown  that  it  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
himself  feeling  such  a  duty.  If  we  mean  the  nation,  then  it  clearly  de- 
pends whether  it  is  his  nation,  and  that  also  is  a  subjective  test.  If  we 
fall  back  on  a  duty  to  society,  then  one  has  to  ask  what  is  this  society, 
if  it  is  not  the  State  and  not  the  nation,  other  than  a  community  of 
individual  men  and  women,  and  how  one  man's  duty  to  it  could  differ 
from  his  moral  obligation  of  ethical  conduct  in  his  relations  with  any 
other  individuals  he  might  chance  to  meet. 

Finally,  it  must  be  asked,  assuming  that  the  individual  has  no  duty 
to  any  society  unless  he  himself  feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  it,  how  is 
society  to  be  protected  against  the  anti-social  individual,  the  enemy 
of  society,  who,  being  bound  by  no  sense  of  duty,  will  strike  at  all 
law  and  order?  The  answer  is  that  if  a  man  feels  himself  a  stranger,  or 
even  an  enemy,  to  the  community  he  lives  in,  what  use  is  it  to  appeal 
to  his  sense  of  duty — by  definition  he  has  none?  And  is  society  help- 
less? Can  it  not,  does  it  not,  defend  itself  against  those  who  attack  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  in  so  doing  attack  society  itself? 

Duty,  then,  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  defend  those  social 
groupings  of  which  he  feels  himself  a  member,  and  no  more.  The  one 
serious  problem  it  presents  arises  from  the  possibility  of  rivalries  be- 
tween groups;  and  the  only  answer  is  that,  if  a  conflict  appears,  each 
individual  must  make  his  own  choice.  This  conclusion  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  principle  of  sovereignty,  which  tried  to  abolish  con- 
flicting claims  for  ever  by  setting  up  one  society,  called  the  State,  as 
a  Leviathan  which  should  swallow  up  all  other  societies.  By  the 
principle  of  sovereignty,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  individ- 
ual protesting  his  right  to  maintain  any  other  society  than  the  State, 
for  none  other  was  allowed  even  the  right  of  existence. 

This  artifical  theory  of  the  sovereign  State  was  doomed  to  failure, 
for  men,  even  when  Hobbes  was  writing,  were  all  the  time  denying 
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that  the  whole  of  life  can  be  monopolized  by  the  State.  Even  under 
the  most  ruthless  tyrannies  they  have  always  done  so,  and  always 
will.  The  assertion  of  sovereignty  has  been  a  means,  not  of  preventing, 
but  of  provoking  conflicts,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  theory  of 
sovereignty  by  itself  removes  the  irreconcilable  element.  In  a  free 
State  the  citizen  may  have  his  trade  union  and  his  social  club,  his 
Church,  his  nation,  his  party,  his  international  associations,  and  any 
other  society  he  cares  to  set  up.  The  rights  of  his  fellow-men  are  his 
only  limitation.  Difficulties  caused  by  the  overlapping  of  spheres  of 
action  can  be  adjusted  if  the  State  is  regarded,  not  as  a  monopolist 
demanding  the  whole  allegiance  of  man,  but  rather  as  an  arbitrator, 
providing  a  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  rival  claims.  .  . 

With  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  Natural  Law,  our  political  thinking 
can  again  be  based  on  a  system  of  rights.  Only,  this  is  not  a  mere 
resuscitation  of  the  eighteenth  century  conception  of  abstract  natural 
rights.  We  have  to  take  our  stand  with  Burke  on  this,  and  regard 
rights,  to  borrow  his  phrase,  as  a  goal  and  not  a  possession.  Their 
basis  is  not  abstract  reason  but  human  nature,  and  thus  they  escape 
the  main  defects  of  eighteenth  century  theory.  It  follows  from  what 
we  have  said  that  they  are  not  capable  of  crystallization  once  for  all 
into  specific  positive  institutions.  Finding  a  different  expression  in 
every  age,  they  are  appropriate  to  the  view  of  society  as  an  ever- 
changing  vital  process,  the  ends  of  which  are  laid  down  in  the  ethical 
intuitions  of  humanity,  while  the  means  of  their  realization  vary  from 
age  to  age  and  country  to  country. 

They  provide  the  criterion  by  which  all  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems must  be  tested.  Positive  laws  and  institutions,  we  must  insist,  are 
not  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  but  only  in  accordance  with  their 
results  for  individuals.  This  principle  has  important  implications.  It 
means  that  political  and  economic  problems  are  not  problems  con- 
cerning ends,  for  these  are  laid  down  by  Natural  Law:  they  are  simply 
questions  of  social  technique.  Thus,  beginning  with  natural  rights,  we 
end  in  utilitarianism.  But  instead  of  putting  forward  as  the  test  of  util- 
ity the  Benthamite  calculation  of  pleasures  and  pains,  we  have  in  its 
place  the  ethical  criterion  provided  by  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

This  is  our  most  important  practical  conclusion:  that  no  institutions 
are  an  end  in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  all  to  be  approved  or 
condemned  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  promote  or  prevent 
the  realization  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  Political  and  social  organ- 
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izations  are  always  means  and  never  ends — in  other  words,  politics  is 
the  sphere  of  utility  and  not  of  intrinsic  right  and  wrong.  This  asser- 
tion may  be  justified  in  another  way,  and  very  easily.  The  actions  of  an 
individual  are  like  a  tiny  stone  dropped  on  the  surface  of  a  huge  lake. 
The  little  ripple  which  spreads  out  from  it  is  soon  lost  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water.  So,  although  an  individual  cannot  ignore  general  con- 
sequences, he  may  allow  his  actions  to  be  influenced  very  largely  by  a 
consideration  of  their  intrinsic  Tightness  or  wrongness.  A  State,  the 
actions  of  which  necessarily  determine  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
millions,  must  have  regard  primarily  to  their  consequences.  For  this 
reason  utilitarianism,  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment  of  consequences,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  sound  politics.  .  . 

Against  those  who  identify  might  with  right,  it  must  be  maintained 
that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ethics  no  sphere  of  human  conduct  can 
be  exempt  from  its  judgment.  As  for  those  who  denounce  political 
actions  for  their  divergence  from  the  standards  of  individual  morality, 
we  have  already  shown  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  moral 
content  of  individual  and  communal  action,  since  in  judging  individ- 
ual action  we  may  think  mainly  of  the  motives  of  the  individual  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  action,  whereas  in  dealing  with  political  ac- 
tions we  have  to  judge  almost  exclusively  by  consequences. 

The  essential  point  to  which  we  must  return  is  that  no  political  act  or 
institution  can  be  a  good  in  itself,  whatever  its  origin  or  ends.  There  is 
a  difficult  doctrine  here  which  Karl  Barth  has  expounded.  "The  more 
successfully  the  good  and  the  right  assume  concrete  form,"  he  says, 
"the  more  they  become  evil  and  wrong — summum  jus,  summa  in- 
juria. .  .  This  theocratic  dream  comes  abruptly  to  an  end  when  we 
discover  that  it  is  the  Devil  who  approaches  Jesus  and  offers  Him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  ends  also  with  Dostoevsky's  picture  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Men  have  no  right  to  possess  objective  right 
against  other  men." 

The  beginning  of  political  wisdom  is  in  the  recognition  that,  while 
free  association  may  be  a  good  thing,  government  and  organization 
can  never  be  more  than  a  necessary  evil.  The  attempt  to  make  them  a 
good  in  themselves  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  worst  of  evils;  for  the 
essence  of  the  State,  and  of  all  political  organizations,  is  power,  and 
to  make  any  of  them  a  good  in  itself  is  equivalent  to  making  power  an 
end  in  itself.  If  our  theory  of  rights  has  any  validity,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  individual  rights  constitute  the  only  true  end  of  society,  and  the 
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power  of  political  organizations  is  never  more  than  a  means  to  that 
end.  To  bring  Tom  Paine  to  the  support  of  Karl  Barth,  we  may  say 
that  "Society  is  the  product  of  our  wants  and  government  of  our 
wickedness."  For  government  means  power,  and  "All  men  having 
power  ought  to  be  distrusted,"  in  the  words  of  James  Madison.  "Power 
always  corrupts,"  said  Acton,  "and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." 

Government  is  at  best  an  ethically  neutral  element,  and  power  is 
always  abused.  The  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  weaken  and  divide 
it  as  much  as  possible,  but  this  argument  brings  us  up  against  a  fur- 
ther difficulty.  If  it  were  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  result 
would  be  anarchy.  Is  society  then  condemned  for  ever  to  swing  from 
extreme  to  extreme  between  these  two  poles  of  anarchy  and  abso- 
lutism? 

The  solution  to  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  veering  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  but  is  implicit  in  our  rejection  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  politics  as  either  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  in  itself.  The 
power  of  government,  we  must  say  once  again,  is  justifiable  in  accord- 
ance with  its  utility,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  State  may,  in  special  circumstances,  be  entrusted 
with  very  great  power  indeed,  but  this  is  harmless  if  it  is  treated  as 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  In  this  context  the  whole  idea  of  sovereignty 
becomes  irrelevant.  We  shall  cease  to  argue  about  the  sovereign  rights 
of  kings  or  aristocracies  or  people  if  we  recognize  the  sovereign  rights 
of  none  of  them. 

Rights  are  rights  for  individual  men  and  women,  and  for  them 
alone.  All  absolute  sovereignty  is  a  usurpation.  Government  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  contrivance  instituted  by  human  wisdom  for  the  better 
attainment  of  those  ends  which  are  laid  down  by  the  ethical  intuitions 
of  mankind,  in  other  words  by  Natural  Law,  and  which  take  the 
form  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  western  civilization  has  progressively  been  built  up.  Its  aban- 
donment has  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Only  by  a  deliberate 
return  to  it  can  we  hope  to  avert  the  present  menace  of  a  premature 
decay  of  our  civilization,  and  realize  here  and  now  even  the  roughest 
of  human  approximations  to  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 


Norman  Angell 

THE  STATE  AS  A  PERSON  x 


Conflicts  between  nations  and  international  pugnacity  gen- 
erally imply  a  conception  of  a  State  as  a  homogeneous  whole, 
having  the  same  sort  of  responsibility  that  we  attach  to  a 
person  who,  hitting  us,  provokes  us  to  hit  back.  Now  only  to  a  very 
small  and  rapidly  diminishing  extent  can  a  State  be  regarded  as  such  a 
person.  There  may  have  been  a  time — Aristotle's  time — when  this  was 
the  case.  Yet  the  fine-spun  theories  on  which  are  based  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  force  as  between  nations,  and  the  propositions  that  the 
relationship  of  nations  can  only  be  determined  by  force  and  that  in- 
ternational pugnacity  will  always  be  expressed  by  a  physical  struggle 
between  nations,  all  arise  from  this  fatal  analogy,  which  in  truth  cor- 
responds to  very  few  of  the  facts. 

Thus  Professor  Spencer  Wilkinson,  whose  contributions  to  this  sub- 
ject have  such  a  deserved  weight,  implies  that  what  will  permanently 
render  the  abandonment  of  force  as  between  nations  impossible  is  the 
principle  that  "the  employment  of  force  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
is  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  human  life,  for  it  is  the  fundamental 
function  of  the  State,  and  apart  from  the  State  there  is  no  civilization, 
no  life  worth  living.  .  .  The  mark  of  the  State  is  sovereignty,  or  the 
identification  of  force  and  right,  and  the  measure  of  the  perfection  of 
the  State  is  furnished  by  the  completeness  of  this  identification." 

All  of  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Professor  Wilkinson  attempts  to  illustrate  his  thesis  by  quoting 

1  From  "The  Great  Illusion:  A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Military  Power  in 
Nations  to  Their  Economic  and  Social  Advantage,"  published  in  1911.  This 
book  is  "the  outcome  of  a  large  pamphlet"  issued  a  year  or  so  earlier  under 
the  title,  "Europe's  Optical  Illusion."  (Copyright  1911  by  Norman  Angell; 
reprinted  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  and  William  Heine- 
mann  Ltd.,  London.) 
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a  case  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  those  who  take  their  stand 
against  the  necessity  of  armaments  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  em- 
ployment of  force  is  wicked.  There  may  be  such,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  the  question  of  right.  If  means  other  than  force  gave  the 
same  result  more  easily,  with  less  effort  to  ourselves,  why  discuss  the 
abstract  right?  And  when  he  reinforces  the  appeal  to  this  irrelevant 
abstract  principle  by  a  case  which,  while  apparently  relevant,  is  in 
truth  irrelevant,  he  has  successfully  confused  the  whole  issue.  After 
quoting  three  verses  from  Matthew  v.,  Professor  Wilkinson  says: 

There  are  those  who  believe,  or  fancy  they  believe,  that  the  words  I  have 
quoted  involve  the  principle  that  the  use  of  force  or  violence  between  man 
and  man  or  between  nation  and  nation  is  wicked.  To  the  man  who  thinks 
it  right  to  submit  to  any  violence  or  be  killed  rather  than  use  violence  in 
resistance  I  have  no  reply  to  make;  the  world  cannot  conquer  him,  and  fear 
has  no  hold  upon  him.  But  even  he  can  carry  out  his  doctrine  only  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  himself  to  be  ill-treated,  as  I  will  now  convince  him. 
Many  years  ago  the  people  of  Lancashire  were  horrified  by  the  facts  re- 
ported in  a  trial  for  murder.  In  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Bolton  lived  a 
young  woman,  much  liked  and  respected  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Board- 
schools.  On  her  way  home  from  school  she  was  accustomed  to  follow  a  foot- 
path through  a  lonely  wood,  and  here  one  evening  her  body  was  found.  She 
had  been  strangled  by  a  ruffian  who  had  thought  in  this  lonely  place  to  have 
his  wicked  will  of  her.  She  had  resisted  successfully,  and  he  had  killed  her 
in  the  struggle.  Fortunately  the  murderer  was  caught,  and  the  facts  ascer- 
tained from  circumstantial  evidence  were  confirmed  by  his  confession. 
Now  the  question  I  have  to  ask  the  man  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Gospel  is  this:  "What  would  have  been  your  duty  had 
you  been  walking  through  that  wood  and  come  upon  the  girl  struggling 
with  the  man  who  killed  her?"  This  is  the  crucial  factor  which,  I  submit, 
utterly  destroys  the  doctrine  that  the  use  of  violence  is  in  itself  wrong. 
The  right  or  wrong  is  not  in  the  employment  of  force,  but  simply  in  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  What  the  case  establishes,  I  think,  is  that 
to  use  violence  in  resistance  to  violent  wrong  is  not  only  right  but  necessary. 

The  above  presents  very  cleverly  the  utterly  false  analogy  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Professor  Wilkinson's  cleverness,  indeed,  is  a 
little  Machiavellian,  because  he  approximates  non-resisters  of  a  very 
extreme  type  to  those  who  advocate  agreement  among  nations  in  the 
matter  of  armaments — a  false  approximation,  for  the  proportion  of 
those  who  advocate  reduction  of  armaments  on  such  grounds  is  so 
small  that  they  can  be  disregarded  in  this  discussion.  A  movement 
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which  is  identified  with  some  of  the  acutest  minds  in  European  affairs 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  associating  it  with  such  a  theory.  But  the 
basis  of  the  fallacy  is  in  the  approximation  of  a  State  to  a  person.  Now 
a  State  is  not  a  person,  and  is  becoming  less  such  every  day,  and  the 
difficulty  which  Professor  Wilkinson  indicates  is  a  doctrinaire  diffi- 
culty, not  a  real  one.  Professor  Wilkinson  would  have  us  infer  that  a 
State  can  be  injured  or  killed  in  the  same  simple  way  in  which  it  is. 
possible  to  kill  or  injure  a  person;  and  that  because  there  must  be 
physical  force  to  restrain  aggression  upon  persons,  there  must  be 
physical  force  to  restrain  aggression  upon  States;  and  because  there 
must  be  physical  force  to  execute  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  there  must  be  physical  force  to  execute  the  judg- 
ment rendered  by  a  decision  as  to  differences  between  States.  All  of 
which  is  false,  and  arrived  at  by  approximating  a  person  to  a  State, 
and  disregarding  the  numberless  facts  which  render  a  person  differ- 
ent from  a  State. 

How  do  we  know  that  these  difficulties  are  doctrinaire  ones?  It  is 
the  British  Empire  which  supplies  the  answer.  The  British  Empire  is 
made  up  in  large  part  of  a  congeries  of  practically  independent 
States,  concerning  whose  acts  Great  Britain  not  only  exercises  no 
control  but  has  surrendered  in  advance  any  intention  of  employing; 
force.  The  British  States  have  disagreements  among  themselves. 
They  may  or  may  not  refer  their  differences  to  the  British  govern- 
ment; but  if  they  do,  is  Great  Britain  going  to  send  an  army  to  Canada,, 
say,  to  enforce  her  judgment?  Everyone  knows  that  that  is  impossible 
Even  when  one  State  commits  what  is  in  reality  a  serious  breach  of 
international  comity  on  another,  not  only  does  Great  Britain  do  noth- 
ing herself  but  so  far  as  she  interferes  at  all  it  is  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force.  .  .  In  the  last  resort  the  British  Empire  re- 
poses upon  the  expectation  that  its  colonies  will  behave  as  civilized 
communities,  and  in  the  long  run  the  expectation  is  of  course  a  well- 
founded  one,  because  if  they  do  not  so  behave  retribution  will  come- 
more  surely  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  social  and  economic  forces 
than  it  could  come  by  any  force  of  arms.  .  . 

What  is  the  real  guarantee  of  the  good  behavior  of  one  State  to* 
another?  It  is  the  elaborate  interdependence  which,  not  only  in  the 
economic  sense  but  in  every  sense,  makes  an  unwarrantable  aggres- 
sion of  one  State  upon  another  react  upon  the  interests  of  the  aggres- 
sor. Switzerland  has  every  interest  in  affording  an  absolutely  secure 
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asylum  to  British  subjects;  that  fact,  and  not  the  might  of  the  British 
Empire,  gives  protection  to  British  subjects  in  Switzerland.  Where, 
indeed,  the  British  subject  has  to  depend  upon  the  force  of  his  gov- 
ernment for  protection  it  is  a  very  frail  protection  indeed,  because  in 
practice  the  use  of  that  force  is  so  cumbersome,  so  difficult,  so  costly, 
that  any  other  means  are  to  be  preferred  to  it.  When  the  traveller  in 
Greece  had  to  depend  upon  British  arms,  great  as  were  relatively  the 
force  of  those  arms,  it  proved  but  a  veiy  frail  protection.  In  the  same 
way,  when  physical  force  was  used  to  impose  on  the  South  American 
and  Central  American  States  the  observance  of  their  financial  obliga- 
tions, such  an  attempt  failed  utterly  and  miserably — so  miserably  that 
Great  Britain  finally  surrendered  any  attempt  at  such  enforcement. 
W7hat  means  have  succeeded?  The  bringing;  of  those  countries  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  economic  currents  of  our  time,  so  that  now 
property  is  infinitely  more  secure  in  Mexico  and  in  Argentina  than  it 
was  when  British  gunboats  were  bombarding  their  ports.  More  and 
more  in  international  relationship  is  the  purely  economic  motive — 
and  the  economic  motive  is  only  one  of  several  possible  ones — being 
employed  to  replace  the  use  of  physical  force.  .  . 

I  anticipate  the  plea  that  while  the  elaborate  interconnection  of 
economic  forces  renders  the  employment  of  force  as  between  nations 
unnecessary  in  so  far  as  their  material  interests  are  concerned,  those 
forces  cannot  cover  a  case  of  aggression  upon  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral  property  of  nations.  A  critic  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
writes: 

The  State  is  the  only  complete  form  in  which  human  society  exists, 
and  there  are  a  multitude  of  phenomena  which  will  be  found  only  as 
manifestations  of  human  life  in  the  form  of  a  society  united  by  the  political 
bond  into  a  State.  The  products  of  such  society  are  law,  literature,  art, 
and  science,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  apart  from  that  form  of  soci- 
ety known  as  the  State,  the  family  or  education  or  development  of  char- 
acter is  possible.  The  State,  in  short,  is  an  organism  or  living  thing  which 
can  be  wounded  and  can  be  killed,  and  like  every  other  living  thing  re- 
quires protection  against  wounding  and  destruction.  .  .  Conscience  and 
morals  are  products  of  social  and  not  of  individual  life,  and  to  say  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  State  is  to  make  possible  a  decent  livelihood  is  as 
though  a  man  should  say  that  the  sole  object  of  human  life  is  to  satisfy 
the  interests  of  existence.  A  man  cannot  live  any  kind  of  life  without 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  that  condition  does  not  abolish  or  diminish 
the  value  of  the  life  industrial,  the  life  intellectual,  or  the  life  artistic.  The 
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State  is  the  condition  of  all  these  lives,  and  its  purpose  is  to  sustain 
them.  That  is  why  the  State  must  defend  itself.  In  the  ideal  the  State  repre-  - 
sents  and  embodies  the  whole  people's  conception  of  what  is  true,  or 
what  is  beautiful,  and  of  what  is  right,  and  it  is  the  sublime  quality  of 
human  nature  that  every  great  nation  has  produced  citizens  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  rather  than  submit  to  an  external  force  attempting  to 
dictate  to  them  a  conception  other  than  their  own  of  what  is  right. 

One  is,  of  course,  surprised  to  see  the  foregoing  in  the  London 
Morning  Post;  the  concluding  phrase  would  justify  the  present  agita- 
tion in  India  or  in  Egypt  or  Ireland  against  British  rule.  What  is  that 
agitation  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  those  States  to 
resist  "an  external  force  attempting  to  dictate  to  them  a  conception 
other  than  their  own  of  what  is  right"?  Fortunately,  however,  for 
British  imperialism,  a  people's  conception  "of  what  is  true,  of  what  is 
beautiful,  and  of  what  is  right,"  and  their  maintenance  of  that  concep- 
tion, need  not  necessarily  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
particular  administrative  conditions  under  which  they  live — the  only 
thing  that  a  conception  of  "State"  predicates.  The  fallacy  which  runs 
through  the  whole  passage  just  quoted,  and  which  makes  it,  in  fact, 
nonsense,  is  the  same  fallacy  which  dominates  the  quotation  I  have 
made  from  Professor  Wilkinson's  book,  "Britain  at  Bay" — namely,  the 
approximation  of  a  State  to  a  person,  the  conception  of  a  State  as  the 
embodiment  of  "the  whole  people's  conception  of  what  is  true,"  etc. 
A  State  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Take  the  British  Empire.  This  State 
embodies  not  a  homogeneous  conception,  but  a  series  of  often  abso- 
lutely contradictory  conceptions  of  "what  is  true,"  etc.;  it  embodies 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist,  the  Copt,  the  Catholic,  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Pagan  conceptions  of  right  and  truth.  The  fact  which  vitiates 
the  whole  of  this  conception  of  a  State  is  that  the  frontiers  which  de- 
fine the  State  do  not  coincide  with  the  conception  of  any  of  those 
things  which  the  Morning  Post  critic  has  enumerated;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  British  morality  as  opposed  to  French  or  German  morality, 
or  art,  or  industry.  One  may,  indeed,  talk  of  an  English  conception  of 
life,  because  that  is  a  conception  of  life  peculiar  to  England;  but  it 
would  be  opposed  to  the  conception  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
State  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Jamaica.  And  v/hat 
is  true  of  England  is  true  of  all  the  great  modern  States.  Every  one  of 
them  includes  conceptions  absolutely  opposed  to  other  conceptions 
in  the  same  State,  but  many  of  them  absolutely  agreeing  with  con- 
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ceptions  in  foreign  States.  The  British  State  includes  in  Ireland  a 
Catholic  conception  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  Catholic  concep- 
tion in  Italy,  but  in  cordial  disagreement  with  the  Protestant  concep- 
tion in  Scotland  or  the  Mohammedan  conception  in  Bengal.  The  real 
and  only  divisions  of  all  those  ideals  which  the  critic  enumerates  cut 
right  across  State  divisions,  disregarding  them  entirely.  And  yet  again 
it  is  only  the  State  divisions  which  military  conflict  has  in  view. 

What  was  one  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  cessation  of  religious 
wars  between  States?  It  was  that  religious  conceptions  cut  across  the 
State  frontiers,  so  that  the  State  ceased  to  coincide  with  the  religious 
divisions  of  Europe,  and  a  condition  of  things  was  brought  about  in 
which  a  Protestant  Sweden  was  allied  with  a  Catholic  France.  This 
rendered  the  conflict  absurd,  and  religious  war  became  an  anach- 
ronism. 

But  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  taking  place  with  reference  to 
the  conflicting  conceptions  of  life  which  now  separate  men  in  Europe? 
Have  we  not  in  Great  Britain  now  the  same  doctrinal  struggle  which 
is  going  on  in  France  and  Germany  and  in  America?  To  take  one  in- 
stance— social  conflict.  On  the  one  side  in  each  case  are  all  the  inter- 
ests bound  up  with  order,  authority,  individual  freedom  without  ref- 
erence to  the  comfort  of  the  weak,  and  on  the  other  the  reconstruction 
of  human  society  along  hitherto  untried  lines.  These  problems  are  for 
most  men  probably — are  certainly  coming  to  be,  if  they  are  not  now 
— much  more  profound  and  fundamental  than  any  conception  which 
coincides  with  or  can  be  identified  with  State  divisions.  Indeed,  what 
are  the  conceptions  the  divisions  in  which  coincide  with  the  political 
frontiers  of  the  British  Empire,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  Empire 
includes  nearly  every  race  and  nearly  every  religion  under  the  sun?  .  . 

This  conception  of  the  State  as  the  political  embodiment  of  homo- 
geneous doctrine  is  due  in  large  part  not  only  to  the  distortion  pro- 
duced by  false  analogy,  but  to  the  survival  of  a  terminology  which 
has  become  obsolete — as,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  subject  is  vitiated 
by  those  two  things.  The  State  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  such  a 
personality  than  it  is  today,  and  it  is  mainly  quite  modern  tendencies 
which  have  broken  up  its  doctrinal  homogeneity;  and  such  break-up 
has  results  which  are  of  the  very  first  importance  in  their  bearing 
upon  international  pugnacity.  The  matter  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion. Professor  William  McDoueall,  in  his  fascinating  work,  "An  In- 
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troduction  to  Social  Psychology,"  says  in  the  chapter  on  the  instinct  of 
pugnacity: 

The  replacement  of  individual  by  collective  pugnacity  is  most  clearly 
illustrated  by  barbarous  peoples  living  in  small,  strongly  organized  com- 
munities. Within  such  communities  individual  combat  and  even  expres- 
sions of  personal  anger  may  be  almost  completely  suppressed,  while  the 
pugnacious  instinct  finds  itself  in  perpetual  warfare  between  communities 
whose  relations  remain  subject  to  no  law.  As  a  rule  no  material  benefit  is 
gained,  and  often  none  is  sought,  in  these  tribal  wars.  .  .  All  are  kept  in 
constant  fear  of  attack,  whole  villages  are  often  exterminated,  and  the 
population  is  in  this  way  kept  down  very  far  below  the  limit  on  which  any 
pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence  could  arise.  This  perpetual  warfare, 
like  the  squabbles  of  a  roomful  of  quarrelsome  children,  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  and  directly  due  to  the  uncomplicated  operation  of  the  instinct 
of  pugnacity.  No  material  benefits  are  sought;  a  few  heads  and  sometimes 
a  slave  or  two  are  the  only  trophies  gained,  and  if  one  asks  an  intelligent 
chief  why  he  keeps  up  this  senseless  practice,  the  best  reason  he  can  give 
is  that  unless  he  does  so  his  neighbors  will  not  respect  him  and  his  people, 
and  will  fall  upon  them  and  exterminate  them. 

Now,  how  does  such  hostility  as  that  indicated  in  this  passage 
differ  from  the  hostility  which  marks  international  differences  in  our 
day?  In  certain  very  evident  respects.  It  does  not  suffice  in  our  case 
that  the  foreigner  should  be  merely  a  foreigner  for  us  to  want  to  kill 
him:  there  must  be  some  conflict  of  interest.  We  are  completely  in- 
different to  the  Scandinavian,  the  Belgian,  the  Dutchman,  the  Span- 
iard, the  Austrian,  and  the  Italian,  and  we  are  supposed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  greatly  in  love  with  the  French.  The  German  is  the  enemy. 
But  ten  years  ago  it  was  the  Frenchman  who  was  the  enemy,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  talking  of  an  alliance  with  the  Germans — our  nat- 
ural allies,  he  called  them — while  it  was  for  France  that  he  reserved 
his  attacks.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  inherent  racial 
hostility  in  our  national  character,  because  the  Germans  have  not 
changed  their  nature  in  ten  years,  nor  the  French  theirs.  If  today  the 
French  are  quasi-allies  of  the  English,  and  the  Germans  enemies,  it 
is  simply  because  the  respective  interests  or  apparent  interests  have 
modified  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  political  preferences  have  modified 
with  them.  In  other  words,  national  hostilities  follow  the  exigencies 
of  real  or  imagined  political  interests.  Surely  the  point  need  not  be 
labored,  seeing  that  the  English  have  boxed  the  compass  of  the  whole 
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of  Europe  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  poured  their  hatred  upon  the 
Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Americans,  the  Danes,  the  Russians,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  again  the  Germans,  all  in  turn. 

The  thing  is  a  commonplace  of  individual  relationships.  "I  never 
noticed  that  his  collars  were  dirty  till  he  got  in  my  way,"  said  some  one 
of  a  rival.  The  second  point  of  difference  with  Professor  McDougall's 
savage  is  that  when  we  get  to  grips  our  conflict  does  not  include  the 
whole  tribe — we  do  not,  in  the  Biblical  fashion,  exterminate  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle.  Enough  of  the  old  Adam  remains  for  us 
to  detest  the  women  and  children,  so  that  a  British  poet-laureate  could 
write  of  the  "whelps  and  dams  of  murderous  foes";  but  at  least  we  do 
not  slaughter  them.1 

But  there  is  a  third  fact  which  we  must  note — that  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall's nation  was  made  up  of  a  single  tribe  entirely  homogeneous. 
Even  the  fact  of  living  across  a  river  was  sufficient  to  turn  another 
tribe  into  foreigners  and  to  involve  a  desire  to  kill  them.  The  develop- 
ment from  that  stage  to  the  present  has  included,  in  addition  to  the 
two  factors  just  enumerated,  this:  we  now  include  as  fellow-country- 
men many  who  would  under  the  old  conception  necessarily  be  for- 
eigners; and  the  process  of  our  development,  economic  and  otherwise, 
has  made  of  foreigners,  between  whom,  in  General  Lea's  philosophy, 
there  should  exist  this  "primordial  hostility  leading  inevitably  to  war," 
one  State  from  which  all  conflict  of  interest  has  disappeared  entirely. 
The  modern  State  of  France  includes  what  were,  even  in  historical 
times,  eighty  separate  and  warring  States,  since  each  of  the  old  Gallic 
cities  represented  a  different  State.  In  England  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  fellow-citizens  between  whom  there  can  be  no  sort  of  conflict 
of  interest  scores  of  tribes  that  spent  their  time  mutually  throat-cut- 
ting at  no  very  distant  period,  as  history  goes.  We  recognize,  indeed, 
that  profound  national  differences,  like  those  which  exist  between  the 
Welshman  and  the  Englishman  or  the  Scotchman  and  the  Irishman, 
not  only  need  involve  no  conflict  of  interest,  but  need  involve  even  no 
separate  political  existence. 

One  has  heard  in  recent  times  of  the  gradual  revival  of  nationalism, 

1  This  "second  point  of  difference"  between  modern  civilized  and  primitive 
savage  warfare  is  of  course  no  longer  valid,  since  in  World  War  II  "men,  women, 
children,  and  cattle"  were  indiscriminately  exterminated  by  "saturation," 
rocket,  and  atomic  bombing — and  on  a  scale  vastly  exceeding  anything  pos- 
sible under  the  "Biblical  fashion"  of  slaughter  by  individual  throat-cutting. — 

EDITOR. 
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and  it  is  commonly  argued  that  the  principle  of  nationality  must  stand 
in  the  way  of  co-operation  between  States.  But  the  facts  do  not  justify 
such  conclusion  for  a  moment.  The  formation  of  States  has  disre- 
garded national  divisions  altogether.  If  conflicts  are  to  coincide  with 
national  divisions,  Wales  should  co-operate  with  Brittany  and  Ireland 
as  against  Normandy  and  England;  Provence  and  Savoy  with  Sardinia 
as  against — I  do  not  know  what  French  province,  because  in  the  final 
rearrangement  of  European  frontiers,  races  and  provinces  have  be- 
come so  inextricably  mixed,  and  have  paid  so  little  regard  to  "natural" 
and  "inherent"  divisions,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  disentangle 
them. 

In  the  beginning  the  State  is  a  homogeneous  tribe  or  family,  and  in 
the  process  of  economic  and  social  development  these  divisions  so  far 
break  down  that  a  State  may  include,  as  the  British  State  does,  not 
only  half  a  dozen  different  races  in  the  mother-country,  but  a  thou- 
sand different  races  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  earth — white, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  copper-colored.  This,  surely,  is  one  of  the  great 
sweeping  tendencies  of  history — a  tendency  which  operates  immedi- 
ately any  complicated  economic  life  is  set  up.  What  justification  have 
we,  therefore,  for  saying  dogmatically  that  a  tendency  to  co-operation 
which  has  swept  before  it  profound  ethnic  differences,  social  and 
political  divisions,  a  process  which  has  been  constant  from  the  dawn 
of  men's  attempts  to  live  and  labor  together,  is  to  stop  at  the  wall  of 
modern  State  divisions,  which  represent  none  of  the  profound  divi- 
sions of  the  human  race,  but  mainly  mere  administrative  convenience, 
and  embody  a  conception  which  is  being  every  day  profoundly 
modified? 
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STATE  MORALITY1 


Nations  are  territorial  societies,  the  cohesive  power  of  which 
is  supplied  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  authority 
of  the  State.  The  fact  that  State  and  nation  are  not  synony- 
mous, and  that  States  frequently  incorporate  several  nationalities,  in- 
dicates that  the  authority  of  government  is  the  ultimate  force  of 
national  cohesion.  The  fact  that  State  and  nation  are  roughly  synony- 
mous proves  that  without  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  with  its  com- 
mon language  and  traditions,  the  authority  of  government  is  usually 
unable  to  maintain  national  unity.  The  unity  of  Scotland  and  England 
within  a  single  British  State,  and  the  failure  to  maintain  the  same 
unity  between  England  and  Ireland,  suggest  both  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  transcending  nationality  in  the  formation  of  States. 
For  our  purposes  we  may  think  of  "State"  and  "nation"  as  interchange- 
able terms,  since  our  interest  is  in  the  moral  attitudes  of  nations  which 
have  the  apparatus  of  a  State  at  their  disposal,  and  through  it  are  able 
to  consolidate  their  social  power  and  define  their  political  attitudes 
and  policies.  .  . 

What  is  the  basis  and  reason  for  the  selfishness  of  nations?  If  we 
begin  with  what  is  least  important,  or  least  distinctive  of  national 
attitudes,  it  must  be  noted  that  nations  do  not  have  direct  contact  with 
other  national  communities,  with  which  they  must  form  some  kind  of 
international  community.  They  know  the  problems  of  other  peoples 
only  indirectly  and  at  second  hand.  Since  both  sympathy  and  justice 
depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  perception  of  need,  which  makes 
sympatiry  flow,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  competing  interests, 

1  From  "Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society:  A  Study  in  Ethics  and  Politics," 
published  in  1932.  (Copyright  1932  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  reprinted 
by  their  permission. ) 
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which  must  be  resolved,  it  is  obvious  that  human  communities  have 
greater  difficulty  than  individuals  in  achieving  ethical  relationships. 
While  rapid  means  of  communication  have  increased  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  about  world  affairs  among  citizens  of  various  nations,  and 
the  general  advance  of  education  has  ostensibly  promoted  the  capac- 
ity to  think  rationally  and  justly  upon  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  inter- 
est between  nations,  there  is  nevertheless  little  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
perceptible  increase  of  international  morality  through  the  growth  of 
intelligence  and  the  perfection  of  means  of  communication.  The  de- 
velopment of  international  commerce,  the  increased  economic  in- 
terdependence among  the  nations,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  a 
technological  civilization,  increase  the  problems  and  issues  between 
nations  much  more  rapidly  than  the  intelligence  to  solve  them  can  be 
created.  .  .  Such  is  the  social  ignorance  of  peoples  that,  far  from 
doing  justice  to  a  foe  or  neighbor,  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  conserve 
their  own  interests  wisely.  Since  their  ultimate  interests  are  always 
protected  best  by  at  least  a  measure  of  fairness  toward  their  neigh- 
bors, the  desire  to  gain  an  immediate  selfish  advantage  always  im- 
perils their  ultimate  interests.  If  they  recognize  this  fact,  they  usually 
recognize  it  too  late.  .  . 

There  is  always  in  every  nation  a  body  of  citizens,  more  intelligent 
than  the  average,  who  see  the  issues  between  their  own  and  other 
nations  more  clearly  than  the  ignorant  patriot,  and  more  disinter- 
estedly than  the  dominant  classes  who  seek  special  advantages  in 
international  relations.  The  size  of  this  group  varies  in  different  na- 
tions. Although  it  may  at  times  place  a  check  upon  the  more  extreme 
types  of  national  self-seeking,  it  is  usually  not  powerful  enough  to 
affect  national  attitudes  in  a  crisis.  .  .  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
rational  interest  in  international  justice  may  become,  on  occasion,  so 
widespread  and  influential  that  it  will  affect  the  diplomacy  of  States. 
But  this  is  not  usual.  In  other  words,  the  mind,  which  places  a  restraint 
upon  impulses  in  individual  life,  exists  only  in  a  very  inchoate  form 
in  the  nation.  It  is,  moreover,  much  more  remote  from  the  will  of  the 
nation  than  in  private  individuals;  for  the  government  expresses  the 
national  will,  and  that  will  is  moved  by  the  emotions  of  the  populace 
and  the  prudential  self-interest  of  dominant  economic  classes.  Theo- 
retically it  is  possible  to  have  a  national  electorate  so  intelligent  that 
the  popular  impulses  and  the  ulterior  interests  of  special  groups  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  national  mind.  But  practically  the 
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rational  understanding  of  political  issues  remains  such  a  minimum 
force  that  national  unity  of  action  can  be  achieved  only  upon  such 
projects  as  are  either  initiated  by  the  self-interest  of  the  dominant 
groups  in  control  of  the  government,  or  supported  by  the  popular 
emotions  and  hysterias  which  from  time  to  time  run  through  a  nation. 
In  other  words,  the  nation  is  a  corporate  unity,  held  together  much 
more  by  force  and  emotion  than  by  mind.  Since  there  can  be  no  eth- 
ical action  without  self-criticism,  and  no  self-criticism  without  the 
rational  capacity  of  self-transcendence,  it  is  natural  that  national  at- 
titudes can  hardly  approximate  the  ethical.  Even  those  tendencies 
toward  self-criticism  in  a  nation  which  do  express  themselves  are  usu- 
ally thwarted  by  the  governing  classes,  and  by  a  certain  instinct  for 
unity  in  society  itself.  For  self-criticism  is  a  kind  of  inner  disunity, 
which  the  feeble  mind  of  a  nation  finds  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
from  dangerous  forms  of  inner  conflict.  So  nations  crucify  their  moral 
rebels  with  their  criminals  upon  the  same  Golgotha,  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  moral  idealism  which  surpasses,  and  the 
anti-social  conduct  which  falls  below,  that  moral  mediocrity  on  the 
level  of  which  every  society  unifies  its  life.  While  critical  loyalty 
toward  a  community  is  not  impossible,  it  is  not  easily  achieved.  It  is 
therefore  probably  inevitable  that  every  society  should  regard  criti- 
cism as  proof  of  a  want  of  loyalty.  This  lack  of  criticism,  as  the  Cath- 
olic modernist  Tyrrell  observed,  makes  the  social  will  more  egotistic 
than  the  individual  will.  "So  far  as  society  has  a  self,"  he  wrote,  "it 
must  be  self-assertive,  proud,  self-complacent,  and  egotistical." 

The  necessity  of  using  force  in  the  establishment  of  unity  in  a 
national  community,  and  the  inevitable  selfish  exploitation  of  the 
instruments  of  coercion  by  the  groups  who  wield  them,  add  to  the 
■selfishness  of  nations.  .  .  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  this 
source  of  national  selfishness.  When  governing  groups  are  deprived  of 
their  special  economic  privileges,  their  interests  will  be  more  nearly 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  total  national  society.  At  present 
the  economic  overlords  of  a  nation  have  special  interests  in  the  profits 
of  international  trade,  in  the  exploitation  of  weaker  peoples,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  raw  materials  and  markets,  all  of  which  are  only 
remotely  relevant  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  They  are  rele- 
vant at  all  only  because,  under  the  present  organization  of  society,  the 
economic  life  of  a  whole  nation  is  bound  up  with  the  private  enter- 
prises of  individuals.  Furthermore,  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
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under  the  present  economic  system  concentrates  wealth  which  can- 
not be  invested,  and  produces  goods  which  cannot  be  absorbed,  in  the 
nation  itself.  The  whole  nation  is  therefore  called  upon  to  protect  the 
investments  and  the  markets  which  the  economic  overlords  are  forced 
to  seek  in  other  nations.  If  a  socialist  commonwealth  should  succeed 
in  divorcing  privilege  from  power,  it  would  thereby  materially  reduce 
the  selfishness  of  nations,  though  it  is  probably  romantic  to  hope, 
as  most  socialists  do,  that  all  causes  of  international  friction  would  be 
abolished.  Wars  were  waged  before  the  modern  capitalistic  social 
order  existed,  and  they  may  continue  after  it  is  abolished.  The  greed 
of  the  capitalistic  classes  has  sharpened,  but  not  created,  the  im- 
perialism of  nations.  If,  as  Bertrand  Russell  prophesies,  some  form  of 
oligarchy,  whether  capitalistic  or  communistic,  be  inevitable  in  a 
technological  age,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  general  public  to 
maintain  social  control  over  the  experts  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
intricate  processes  of  economics  and  politics,  the  communistic  oli- 
garch would  seem  to  be  preferable  in  the  long  run  to  the  capitalistic 
one.  His  power  would  be  purely  political,  and  no  special  economic 
interests  would  tempt  him  to  pursue  economic  policies  at  variance 
with  the  national  interest.  He  might  nevertheless  have  private  ambi- 
tions and  dreams  of  grandeur  which  would  tempt  him  to  sacrifice  a 
nation  to  them.  Since  he  would  control  the  organs  of  propaganda,  as 
do  the  capitalistic  overlords,  he  might  very  well  manufacture  the 
popular  emotion  required  for  the  support  of  his  enterprise. 

The  social  ignorance  of  the  private  citizen  of  the  nation  has  thus  far 
been  assumed.  It  may  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  general  level  of 
intelligence  will  greatly  increase  in  the  next  decades  and  centuries, 
and  that  growing  social  intelligence  will  modify  national  attitudes.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  increase  sufficiently  to  eliminate  all  the 
moral  hazards  of  international  relations.  There  is  an  ethical  paradox 
in  patriotism  which  defies  every  but  the  most  astute  and  sophisticated 
analysis.  The  paradox  is  that  patriotism  transmutes  individual  un- 
selfishness into  national  egotism.  Loyalty  to  the  nation  is  a  high  form 
of  altruism  when  compared  with  lesser  loyalties  and  more  parochial 
interests.  It  therefore  becomes  the  vehicle  of  all  the  altruistic  impulses, 
and  expresses  itself,  on  occasion,  with  such  fervor  that  the  critical 
attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  nation  and  its  enterprises  is 
almost  completely  destroyed.  The  unqualified  character  of  this  devo- 
tion is  the  very  basis  of  the  nation's  power,  and  of  the  freedom  to  use 
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that  power  without  moral  restraint.  Thus  the  unselfishness  of  individ- 
uals makes  for  the  selfishness  of  nations.  That  is  why  the  hope  of 
solving  the  larger  social  problems  of  mankind  merely  by  extending 
the  social  sympathies  of  individuals  is  so  vain.  Altruistic  passion  is 
sluiced  into  the  reservoirs  of  nationalism  with  great  ease,  and  is  made 
to  flow  beyond  them  with  great  difficulty.  What  lies  beyond  the  na- 
tion, the  community  of  mankind,  is  too  vague  to  inspire  devotion.  The 
lesser  communities  within  the  nation,  religious,  economic,  racial,  and 
cultural,  have  equal  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  nation  for  the 
loyalty  of  its  citizens.  The  Church  was  able  to  do  so  when  it  had  the 
prestige  of  a  universality  it  no  longer  possesses.  Future  developments 
may  make  the  class  rather  than  the  nation  the  community  of  primary 
loyalty.  But  for  the  present  the  nation  is  still  supreme.  It  not  only 
possesses  a  police  power,  which  other  communities  lack,  but  it  is  able 
to  avail  itself  of  the  most  potent  and  vivid  symbols  to  impress  its 
claims  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  become  conscious  of  a  large  social  group  without  adequate  sym- 
bolism, this  factor  is  extremely  important.  The  nation  possesses  in  its 
organs  of  government,  in  the  panoply  and  ritual  of  the  State,  in  the 
impressive  display  of  its  fighting  services,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
splendors  of  a  royal  house,  the  symbols  of  unity  and-  greatness  which 
inspire  awe  and  reverence  in  the  citizen.  Furthermore,  the  love  and 
pious  attachment  of  a  man  to  his  countryside,  to  familiar  scenes, 
sights,  and  experiences,  around  which  the  memories  of  youth  have 
cast  a  halo  of  sanctity — all  this  flows  into  the  sentiment  of  patriotism; 
for  a  simple  imagination  transmutes  the  universal  beneficences  of 
nature  into  symbols  of  the  peculiar  blessings  which  a  benevolent  na- 
tion bestows  upon  its  citizens.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
achieves  a  potency  in  the  modern  soul  so  unqualified  that  the  nation 
is  given  carte  blanche  to  use  the  power,  compounded  of  the  devotion 
of  individuals,  for  any  purpose  it  desires.  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  moral  characteristic  of  a  nation  is  its 
hypocrisy.  We  have  noted  that  self-deception  and  hypocrisy  is  an  un- 
varying element  in  the  moral  life  of  all  human  beings.  It  is  the  tribute 
which  morality  pays  to  immorality;  or,  rather,  the  device  by  which  the 
lesser  self  gains  the  consent  of  the  larger  self  to  indulge  in  impulses 
and  ventures  which  the  rational  self  can  approve  only  when  they  are 
disguised.  One  can  never  be  quite  certain  whether  the  disguise  is 
meant  only  for  the  eye  of  the  external  observer  or  whether,  as  may 
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usually  be  the  case,  it  deceives  the  self.  Naturally  this  defect  in  indi- 
viduals becomes  more  apparent  in  the  less  moral  life  of  nations.  Yet  it 
might  be  supposed  that  nations,  of  whom  so  much  less  is  expected, 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  moral  pretensions  for 
their  actions.  There  was  probably  a  time  when  they  were  under  no 
such  necessity.  Their  hypocrisy  is  both  a  tribute  to  the  growing  ra- 
tionality of  man  and  a  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  rational  demands 
may  be  circumvented. 

The  dishonesty  of  nations  is  a  necessity  of  political  policy  if  the 
nation  is  to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  its  double  claim  upon  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  individual,  as  his  own  special  and  unique  commu- 
nity and  as  a  community  which  embodies  universal  values  and  ideals. 
The  two  claims,  the  one  touching  the  individual's  emotions  and  the 
other  appealing  to  his  mind,  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
can  be  resolved  only  through  dishonesty.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  war-time.  Nations  do  not  really  arrive  at  full  self-consciousness 
until  they  stand  in  vivid,  usually  bellicose,  juxtaposition  to  other  na- 
tions. The  social  reality  comprehended  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  is 
too  large  to  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
citizen.  He  vaguely  identifies  it  with  his  own  little  community  and 
fireside,  and  usually  accepts  the  mythos  which  attributes  personality 
to  his  national  group.  But  the  impression  is  not  so  vivid  as  to  arouse 
him  to  any  particular  fervor  of  devotion.  This  fervor  is  the  unique 
product  of  the  times  of  crises,  when  his  nation  is  in  conflict  with  other 
nations.  It  springs  from  the  new  vividness  with  which  the  reality  and 
the  unity  of  his  nation's  discreet  existence  is  comprehended.  In  other 
words,  it  is  just  in  the  moments  when  the  nation  is  engaged  in  aggres- 
sion or  defence  ( and  it  is  always  able  to  interpret  the  former  in  terms 
of  the  latter)  that  the  reality  of  the  nation's  existence  becomes  so 
sharply  outlined  as  to  arouse  the  citizen  to  the  most  passionate  and 
uncritical  devotion  toward  it.  But  at  such  a  time  the  nation's  claim  to 
uniqueness  also  comes  in  sharpest  conflict  with  the  generally  accepted 
impression  that  the  nation  is  the  incarnation  of  universal  values.  This 
conflict  can  be  resolved  only  by  deception.  In  the  imagination  of  the 
simple  patriot,  the  nation  is  not  a  society  but  Society.  Though  its 
values  are  relative,  they  appear  from  his  naive  perspective  to  be 
absolute.  The  religious  instinct  for  the  absolute  is  no  less  potent  in 
patriotic  religion  than  in  another.  The  nation  is  always  endowed  with 
an  aura  of  the  sacred;  which  is  one  reason  why  religions,  which  claim 
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universality,  are  so  easily  captured  and  tamed  by  national  sentiment, 
religion  and  patriotism  merging  in  the  process.  .  .  The  best  means  of 
harmonizing  the  claim  to  universality  with  the  unique  and  relative 
life  of  the  nation,  as  revealed  in  moments  of  crisis,  is  to  claim  general 
and  universally  valid  objectives  for  the  nation.  It  is  alleged  to  be 
fighting  for  civilization  and  for  culture;  and  the  whole  enterprise  of 
humanity  is  supposedly  involved  in  its  struggles.  In  the  life  of  the 
simple  citizen  this  hypocrisy  exists  as  a  naive  and  unstudied  self- 
deception.  The  politician  practises  it  consciously  (though  he  may  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  own  arts),  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
devotion  from  the  citizen  for  his  enterprises.  The  men  of  culture  give 
themselves  to  it  with  less  conscious  design  than  the  statesmen,  because 
their  own  inner  necessities  demand  the  deceptions  even  more  than  do 
those  of  the  simple  citizens.  The  religious  or  the  rational  culture  to 
which  they  are  devoted  helps  them  to  realize  that  moral  values  must 
be  universal,  if  they  are  to  be  real;  and  they  cannot  therefore  give 
themselves  to  national  aspirations  unless  they  clothe  these  in  the  at- 
tributes of  universality.  A  few  of  them  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  procedure.  Among  most,  the  force  of  reason  operates  only  to 
give  the  hysterias  of  war  and  the  imbecilities  of  national  politics  more 
plausible  excuses  than  an  average  man  is  capable-  of  inventing.  So 
they  become  the  worst  liars  of  war-time.  .  . 

Since  the  class  character  of  national  governments  is  a  primary 
though  not  the  only  cause  of  their  greed,  the  present  international 
anarchy  may  continue  until  the  fear  of  catastrophe  amends,  or  catas- 
trophe itself  destroys,  the  present  social  system  and  builds  more  co- 
operative national  societies.  There  may  not  be  enough  intelligence  in 
modern  society  to  prevent  catastrophe.  There  is  certainly  not  enough 
intelligence  to  prompt  our  generation  to  a  voluntary  reorganization  of 
society,  unless  the  fear  of  imminent  catastrophe  quickens  the  tempo 
of  social  change. 

The  sharpening  of  class  antagonisms  within  each  modem  industrial 
nation  is  increasingly  destroying  national  unity,  and  imperilling  in- 
ternational comity  as  well.  It  may  be  that  the  constant  growth  of 
economic  inequality  and  social  injustice  in  our  industrial  civilization 
will  force  the  nations  into  a  final  conflict,  which  is  bound  to  end  in 
their  destruction.  The  disintegration  of  national  loyalties  through  class 
antagonisms  has  proceeded  so  far  in  the  more  advanced  nations  that 
they  can  hardly  dare  to  permit  the  logic  inherent  in  the  present  situa- 
tion to  take  its  course. 
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Cif  |  ^he  State  can  do  no  wrong."  So  runs  a  political  theory 
which  at  present  enjoys  a  popularity  extending  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  Modern  Despotism.  The  State,  according 
to  this  view,  cannot  be  considered  bound  by  the  moral  standards  of 
human  society.  All  attempts  to  submit  it  to  the  verdict  of  ethical 
judgment  must  break  down  on  the  absolute  independence  of  the  po- 
litical as  such.  The  State  stands  outside  all  ethics.  One  might  ask: 
above  all  ethics  too?  Perhaps  the  theorist  of  the  amoral  State  will 
avoid  affirming  this.  He  will  take  recourse  to  the  construction  we  have 
already  met  with  at  an  earlier  point,  the  construction  of  the  political 
as  an  absolute  category  solely  governed  by  the  friend-foe  opposition, 
that  is  to  say  by  an  opposition  which  merely  expresses  danger  and 
obstruction  and  the  striving  to  eliminate  them.  For  as  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  "friend"  in  this  opposition  means  no  more  than  potential 
foe.  The  State  must  be  solely  judged,  therefore,  by  its  achievements  in 
the  exercise  of  Might. 

Though  the  particular  construction  is  novel,  the  theory  of  the 
amoral  State  itself  is  anything  but  new.  With  more  or  less  justification 
it  can  be  said  to  derive  from  thinkers  like  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Fichte, 
and  Hegel.  In  history  itself  the  theory  finds  seemingly  valuable  sup- 
port. For  it  is  true  that  history  shows  little  else  than  greed,  lust  for 
power,  self-interest,  and  fear,  as  the  motives  governing  the  actions  of 
States  against  and  amongst  each  other.  The  age  of  systematized  ab- 
solutism summed  up  all  such  motives  under  the  term  raison  (Fetat. 
In  former  centuries  the  contrast  between  political  practice  and 

1  From  "In  the  Shadow  of  Tomorrow,"  a  translation  from  the  Dutch  by  the 
author's  son,  J.  H.  Huizinga,  published  in  1936.  (Copyright  1936  by  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission. ) 
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Christian  theory  could  still  easily  be  effaced  and  absorbed  in  the  illu- 
sion that  the  acts  of  the  State,  however  violent  and  covetous,  in  ulti- 
mate instance  remained  directed  towards  defence  of  the  faith,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  Christian  justice. 
The  political  thought  of  these  older  periods,  with  its  rather  simple  and 
crude  notions,  readily  accepted  these  high-sounding  representations. 
Those  unable  to  raise  themselves  to  the  required  degree  of  optimism 
took  refuge  in  another  view  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
belief  in  the  ethical  character  of  the  State  as  such.  They  viewed  the 
perennial  tragedy  of  violence  and  injustice  as  the  sinful  work  of  a 
State  which  failed  to  sanctify  itself.  Under  this  aspect,  too,  the  prin- 
ciple that  States  and  governments  owed  the  sacred  duty  to  live  after 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  justice  remained  unimpaired.  The  State 
could  not  be  permitted  to  dissociate  itself  from  morals. 

As  political  thought  shifted  its  attention  from  general  principles  to 
the  observation  of  reality  and  lost  its  susceptibility  to  the  cruder  il- 
lusions, a  new  conception  of  international  order  grew  up  on  the 
foundations  of  ancient  political  philosophy,  Christian  ethics,  the  code 
of  chivalry,  and  juridical  theory.  This  point  of  view  was  one  which, 
detached  from  the  faith  as  such,  regarded  the  nations  as  the  members 
of  a  community  in  duty  bound  to  observe  the  same  mutual  respect 
and  rules  of  conduct  as  law  demands  from  individual  members  of  a 
community  of  human  beings.  Grotius  gave  this  system  the  classical 
form  which  in  our  time  serves  as  a  shining  example  for  those  who  are 
striving  to  lav  the  foundations  of  a  sound  international  order. 

Both  the  Christian  and  the  juridical  grounds  for  a  moral  law  and  a 
code  of  duty  for  the  State  are  emphatically  denied  by  the  theorists  of 
political  amorality.  It  is  not  only  the  exponents  of  Fascist  theories  who 
take  this  attitude.  Among  historians  especially  it  is  often  met  with.  In 
this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  statements  of  Ger- 
hard Ritter,  the  significance  of  which  is  all  the  greater  for  the  fact 
that  they  come  from  the  lips  of  this  eminent  and  dispassionate  his- 
torian. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Ritter  says,  Germany  "was  still 
far  removed  from  the  recognition  of  the  preordained  ( naturnotwen- 
dig)  autonomy  of  political  life  in  respect  to  the  Church  and  the 
traditional  Church  doctrine  of  morals."  The  German  principalities 
still  lacked  "the  conscience  of  the  moral  autonomy  of  the  secular 
State."  Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  stated  that  the 
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ideas  "that  all  political  striving  for  power  has  to  justify  itself  before  a 
divine  Ruler  of  the  world,  that  such  striving  finds  its  absolute  limit 
in  the  idea  of  an  eternal  law  set  by  God,  and  that  the  comity  of  Euro- 
pean peoples,  over  and  above  all  conflicting  national  interests,  form  a 
community  based  on  Christian  morals,  are  all  essentially  medieval- 
Christian  thoughts.  If  these  age-old  traditions  so  far  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  English  politics,  if  they  there  continue  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  secularized  form  while  the  great  continental 
nations  generally  admit  the  purely  biological  (naturhaft)  character 
of  all  striving  for  worldly  power  without  any  great  qualms  of  con- 
science, this  is  due  to  the  confessional  struggle  which  has  done  so 
much  to  mold  the  spiritual  attitudes  of  the  European  peoples  and  to 
differentiate  them  from  one  another." 

To  the  politically  Left-thinking  sociologist  Karl  Mannheim,  the 
amoral  character  of  the  State  appears  as  a  matter  of  course.  Referring 
to  Friedrich  Meinecke's  Die  Idee  der  Staatsraison,  he  speaks  of  the 
"moral  tension"  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  thinkers,  "when 
they  discovered  that  for  the  external  relations  of  States,  Christian  and 
social  ethics  do  not  apply."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  According  to 
Mannheim,  the  process  by  which  this  discover)'  came  about  was  "that 
all  those  strata  which  were  in  any  way  connected  with  government 
had  gradually  to  persuade  themselves  that  any  means,  however  im- 
moral, can  legitimately  be  resorted  to  for  the  seizure  and  preservation 
of  sovereign  authority."  As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  growing 
"democratization"  of  society  will  in  the  end  familiarize  all  classes  with 
these  "State  morals."  "Hitherto  the  ethic  of  plunder  has  been  con- 
sciously admissible  only  in  marginal  cases  and  had  been  confined  to 
the  ruling  groups.  But  so  far  from  this  element  of  violence  and  the 
ethic  on  which  it  rests  waning  with  the  democratization  of  society,  it 
becomes  the  publicly  acknowledged  philosophy  of  the  whole  society." 
Mannheim  recognizes  the  extreme  danger  of  this  "assumption  of  a 
political  attitude  by  all  strata  of  society."  "When  the  masses  are 
clearly  given  to  understand  that  plunder  is  the  basis  and  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  all  State-building  and  all  external  relations  between 
States,  and  that  through  internal  plunder  also  entire  groups  can  be 
deprived  of  their  social  functions  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor,"  it  is 
the  end  of  the  ethical  element  in  labor  and  its  steadying  influence  on 
society.  Mannheim  reveals  here  an  alarming  consequence  of  the  the- 
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ory  of  political  amorality,  to  wit,  that  this  theory  cannot  remain  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  State,  that  smaller  quasi-public  groups  will 
also  help  themselves  to  it  and  adapt  it  to  their  ends. 

Where  serious  scientific  judgment  reaches  such  dismal  conclusions 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  voice  of  practical  politics  should  sound  an 
even  more  ominous  note.  On  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  installation  of 
a  new  chair  for  German  law,  the  Reich  Commissioner  for  Justice  is 
reported  by  the  press  to  have  stated  "that  it  was  not  true  that  one 
could  make  politics  by  appealing  to  a  certain  idealistic  justice.  It  was 
high  time  to  have  done  with  the  ludicrous  theory  that  anything  less 
than  the  hard  necessity  of  assuring  the  position  of  the  Stats  could 
determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  justice.  The  earth  belongs  to  the 
heroic,  not  to  the  decadent!"  Away,  all  you  decadents,  who  since 
Plato  have  filled  the  world  with  your  futile  prattle! 

The  State,  then,  according  to  these  views,  may  do  anything  and 
everything.  No  falsehood,  no  deception,  no  breach  of  trust,  no  cruelty, 
whether  against  outsiders  or  nationals,  can  be  held  against  it  as  wrong 
when  it  serves  its  own  ends  thereby.  It  may  combat  the  enemy  with 
any  means  useful  to  its  purpose  and  go  to  any  lengths,  including  such 
fiendish  extremes  as  bacterial  warfare.  Incidentally,  in  my  early  years 
at  school  the  geography  textbooks  taught  that  only  certain  of  the  most 
primitive  peoples  made  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  that  this  custom 
goes  out  at  a  slightly  higher  level  of  civilization.  I  wonder  whether 
this  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  school  books  of  today.  If  so,  it  would 
seem  high  time  we  revised  either  the  school  books  or  ourselves. 

For  the  State  there  can  be  no  question  of  political  misdemeanors  or 
crimes  which  it  could  commit.  In  theory  this  should  apply  to  the  en- 
emy State  as  well.  The  enemy  State  also  should  be  immune  to  moral 
judgment  and  condemnation.  But  here  the  pitiful  debility  of  these 
ideas  about  the  State,  full  as  they  are  of  the  corrupt  odors  of  human 
greed  and  folly,  immediately  reveals  itself.  In  practice  this  pompous 
theory  of  the  State  standing  outside  all  morality  holds  solely  for  one's 
own  State.  For  as  soon  as  hostility  grows  acute  the  cool  lofty  voice  of 
reasoned  argument  changes  to  a  hysterical  screeching  which  eagerly 
grasps  insinuation  and  defamation  of  the  enemy  from  the  old  arsenal 
of  virtue  and  sin:  the  enemy's  mendacity,  his  duplicity,  his  cruelty, 
his  diabolical  cunning!  But  is  not  the  enemy  a  State  too? 

There  can  be  no  political  obligation  to  foreigners.  There  is  no  such 
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thing  as  political  honor  either,  in  so  far  as  honor  means  loyalty  to 
one's  ideals.  Where  both  obligation  and  honor  are  lacking,  trust  and 
confidence  must  be  absent  too.  Regna  regnis  lupi,  the  State  a  wolf 
unto  the  State.  It  is  not  a  pessimistic  lamentation  like  the  homo  homini 
lupus,  but  a  positive  creed  and  political  ideal.  Now  it  is  unfortunate 
for  this  theory  that  every  community,  even  one  of  animals,  is  based 
on  mutual  trust  of  beings  which  could  destroy  one  another.  Without 
mutual  trust  a  community  of  human  beings  or  States  is  impossible.  A 
State  which  emblazons  the  "Do  not  trust  me"  on  its  shield,  which  is 
what  the  theorists  of  the  amoral  State  would  actually  have  it  do, 
could  only  exist  in  a  like-minded  world  by  maintaining  an  absolute 
superiority  of  power  over  all  other  States  combined.  Thus  the  logic 
of  absolute  national  autonomy  leads  back  to  the  chimera  of  a  political 
universalism.    ' 

Of  all  the  dangers  threatening  western  civilization,  this  doctrine  of 
the  moral,  or  better  the  amoral,  autonomy  of  the  State  is  no  doubt  the 
greatest,  as  it  concerns  the  most  powerful  factor  in  human  society 
which  can  make  or  break  the  world  at  will.  It  entails  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  mutual  destruction  or  general  exhaustion  and  de- 
generation of  the  units  in  which  civilization  reposes,  the  national 
States.  It  moreover  threatens  these  units  with  disintegration  from 
within,  in  view  of  the  certainty  that  any  group  thinking  itself  strong 
enough  to  gain  by  violence  will  arrogate  to  itself  that  very  State  char- 
acter which  is  the  key  to  the  freedom  from  all  obligations  to  others. 
In  the  wake  of  the  amoral  supremacy  of  the  State,  therefore,  follow 
anarchy  and  revolution. 

The  arbitrary  decision  as  to  what  is  the  State's  interest  and  how  it 
is  to  be  pursued  will  always  have  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  called 
the  leaders.  The  oath  by  which  their  followers  are  pledged  to  them, 
however,  will  never  reach  further  than  the  measure  of  confidence  in 
their  political  wisdom.  Where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  within 
the  ruling  group,  and  the  split  assumes  such  proportions  that  each  of 
the  two  factions  feels  itself  called  upon  to  force  its  views  through,  the 
strongest  or  the  most  active  must  restrain  or  exterminate  the  other.  In 
this  form,  too,  the  practice  of  coups  tfetat  and  palace  revolutions  fol- 
lows inevitably  from  the  logic  of  the  absolute  State. 

Inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  the  amoral  State  contains  the  denial  of 
every  principle  of  truth,  honor,  and  justice  as  universal  human  prin- 
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ciples,  consistency  would  require  the  converts  to  this  theory  deliber- 
ately to  renounce  Christianity.  They  do  not  do  so,  however,  at  least 
not  unanimously  and  unconditionally.  They  hold,  with  Tartuffe:  "II 
est  avec  le  ciel  des  accomodements" — arrangements  which  they 
sometimes  try  to  impose  on  their  particular  heaven  in  a  rather  heavy- 
handed  fashion.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  we  have 
called  the  ambivalence  of  modern  thought  or,  to  put  it  in  more  homely 
terms,  a  large-scale  attempt  at  eating  one's  cake  and  having  it.  A  po- 
litical theory  is  proclaimed  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Christianity, 
as  well  as  with  any  moral  philosophy  which  preserves  the  notion  of  an 
immutable  moral  law  founded  in  conscience.  At  the  same  time  the 
intention  is  professed  to  maintain  the  Church  and  Church  doctrine, 
albeit  in  the  mutilated  form  which  the  strait-jacket  of  the  totalitarian 
State  will  allow. 

This  attitude  shows  a  very  real  difference  from  that  of  earlier  ages. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  until  well  into  the  nineteenth,  the  national 
States  have  not  in  general  conducted  themselves  with  any  greater  de- 
gree of  morality  in  their  relations  to  one  another  than  today.  Mean- 
while they  refused  to  allow  any  aspersions  on  their  Christian  charac- 
ter; in  fact,  they  even  proclaimed  it  as  governing  their  actions.  All  this 
no  doubt  comprised  a  large  measure  of  hypocrisy,  a  hypocrisy  which 
was  no  less  reprehensible  because  it  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  political 
community  rather  than  with  that  of  one  personal  conscience.  Never- 
theless, political  conduct  continued  to  be  governed  by  one  universal 
precept;  and  where  practice  was  too  clearly  at  variance  with  the  ideal, 
public  opinion  did  not  refrain  from  censuring  the  acts  of  the  State  as 
unjust. 

The  position  which  the  State  professing  its  own  amoral  character  ar- 
rogates to  itself  today  is  a  very  different  one.  As  State  it  claims  absolute 
autonomy  and  independence  in  respect  to  all  moral  standards.  In  so 
far  as  it  allows  the  Church  and  religion,  with  their  explicit  and  bind- 
ing moral  code,  to  carry  on  an  existence  of  their  own,  their  position 
is  no  longer  one  of  freedom  and  equality  but  of  subjugation  and 
compulsory  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  State  itself.  It  is  clear 
that  only  those  devoid  of  all  religion  will  be  able  to  embrace  an  ethical 
system  of  such  glaring  ambiguity. 

But,  the  realist  thinker  will  ask,  what  then  would  you  propose  as 
a  universally  valid  moral  standard  for  political  conduct  holding  out 
any  hope  of  observance?  Do  you  really  believe  that  as  long  as  interna- 
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tional  complications  remain,  the  national  States  will  ever  behave  as 
good  little  boys  to  one  another?  No,  indeed,  history,  sociology,  and  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  forbid  us  to  believe  it.  States  will  continue 
to  set  their  course  of  action  predominantly  by  their  interests  or  what 
they  think  to  be  their  interests,  and  considerations  of  international 
morality  will  drive  them  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  off  this  course. 
But  this  fraction  represents  die  difference  between  honor  and  loyalty 
and  the  jungle,  and  as  such  reaches  further  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
ambition  and  violence. 

The  prophets  of  the  amoral  State  forget,  I  think — and  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  put  above — that  characteristic  of  modern 
thought  which  permits  us  to  see  things  in  their  "antinomic"  determina- 
tion, which  compels  us  to  temper  every  final  conclusion  with  an  "and 
yet  .  ."  The  State  is  an  entity  which,  given  the  imperfection  of  all 
that  is  human,  will  with  a  seeming  inevitability  conduct  itself  accord- 
ing to  other  norms  than  those  of  a  social  morality  based  on  mutual 
trust,  let  alone  those  of  Christian  religion.  And  yet  it  will  never  be  able 
completely  to  discard  all  principles  of  Christian  or  social  ethics  with- 
out incurring  the  ultimate  penalty  of  perishing  in  the  consequence  of 
such  action. 

The  prophetess  of  the  "Edda"  sang: 

Wind  time,   wolf  time, 

—ere  the  world  will  pass, 
No  man  on  earth 

—his  fellow-man  will  spare. 

But  we  will  not  perish! 


Mary  Parker  Follett 

THE  MORAL  STATE  AND 
CREATIVE  CITIZENSHIP  x 


"E  see  now  that  the  State  as  the  appearance  of  the  federal 
principle  must  be  more  than  a  co-ordinating  agency.  It  must 
appear  as  the  great  moral  leader.  Its  supreme  function  is 
moral  ordering.  What  is  morality?  The  fulfilment  of  relation  by  man 
to  man,  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  isolated  man:  the  father 
and  mother  appear  in  our  mind  and  with  the  three  the  whole  infinite 
series.  The  State  is  the  ordering  of  this  infinite  series  into  their  right 
relations  that  the  greatest  possible  welfare  of  the  total  may  be  worked 
out.  This  ordering  of  relations  is  morality  in  its  essence  and  complete- 
ness. The  State  must  gather  up  into  itself  all  the  moral  power  of  its 
day,  and  more  than  this,  as  our  relations  are  widening  constantly  it 
must  be  the  explorer  which  discovers  the  kind  of  ordering,  the  kind 
of  grouping,  which  best  expresses  its  intent. 

But  "things  are  rotten  in  Denmark."  The  world  is  at  present  a  moral 
bankrupt,  for  nations  are  immoral  and  men  worship  their  nations.  We 
have  for  centuries  been  thinking  out  the  morals  of  individuals.  The 
morality  of  the  State  must  now  have  equal  consideration.  We  spring 
to  that  duty  today.  We  have  the  ten  commandments  for  the  individ- 
ual; we  want  the  ten  commandments  for  the  State. 

How  is  the  State  to  gain  moral  and  spiritual  authority?  Only  through 
its  citizens  in  their  growing  understanding  of  the  widening  promise 
of  relation.  The  neighborhood  group  feeds  the  imagination  because 
we  have  daily  to  consider  the  wants  of  all  in  order  to  make  a  synthesis 
of  those  wants;  we  have  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  adapt 

1  From  "The  New  State:  Group  Organization  the  Solution  of  Popular  Govern- 
ment," published  in  1918.  (Copyright  1918  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  reprinted  by  their  permission. ) 
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ourselves  to  them.  Men  must  recognize  and  unify  difference,  and  then 
the  moral  law  appears  in  all  its  majesty  in  concrete  form.  This  is  the 
universal  strivina;.  This  is  the  trend  of  all  nature — the  harmonious 
unifying  of  all.  The  call  of  the  moral  law  is  constantly  to  recognize 
this.  Our  neighborhood  group  gives  us  pre-eminently  the  opportunity 
for  moral  training,  the  associated  groups  continue  it,  the  goal,  the 
infinite  goal,  the  emergence  of  the  all-inclusive  State  which  is  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  total  relativity  of  man  in  all  right  connec- 
tions and  articulations. 

The  State  accumulates  moral  power  only  through  the  spiritual  ac- 
tivity of  its  citizens.  There  is  no  State  except  through  me.  William 
James's  deep-seated  antagonism  to  the  idealists  is  because  of  their 
assertion  that  the  absolute  is,  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be. 
The  contribution  of  pragmatism  is  that  we  must  work  out  the  absolute. 
You  are  drugging  yourselves,  cries  James,  the  absolute  is  real  as  far  as 
you  make  it  real,  as  far  as  you  bring  forth  in  tangible  concrete  form 
all  its  potentialities.  In  the  same  way,  we  have  no  State  until  we  make 
one.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  new  psychology.  We  have  not  to  "pos- 
tulate" all  sorts  of  things  as  the  philosophers  do  ("organic  actuality 
of  the  moral  order,"  etc.),  we  have  to  live  it;  if  we  can  make  a  moral 
whole  then  we  shall  know  whether  or  not  there  is  one.  We  cannot 
become  the  State  imaginatively,  but  only  actually  through  our  group- 
relations.  Stamped  with  the  image  of  All-State-potentiality,  we  must 
be  forever  making  the  State.  We  are  pragmatists  in  politics  as  the  new 
school  of  philosophy  is  in  religion:  just  as  they  say  that  we  are  one 
with  God  not  by  prayer  and  communion  alone  but  by  doing  the  God- 
deed  every  moment,  so  we  are  one  with  the  State  by  actualizing  the 
latent  State  at  every  instant  of  our  lives.  As  God  appears  only  through 
us,  so  is  the  State  made  visible  through  the  political  man.  We  must 
gird  up  our  loins,  we  must  light  our  lamp  and  set  forth,  we  must  do  it. 

The  federal  State  can  be  the  moral  State  only  through  its  being 
built  anew  from  hour  to  hour  by  the  activity  of  all  its  members.  We 
have  had  within  our  memory  three  ideas  of  the  individual's  relation  to 
society:  the  individual  as  deserving  "rights"  from  society,  next  with  a 
duty  to  society,  and  now  the  idea  of  the  individual  as  an  activity  of 
society.  Our  relation  to  society  is  so  close  that  there  is  no  room  for 
either  rights  or  duties.  This  means  a  new  ethics  and  a  new  politics. 
Citizenship  is  not  a  right  nor  a  privilege  nor  a  duty,  but  an  activity  to 
he  exercised  every  moment  of  the  time.  Democracy  does  not  exist  un- 
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less  each  man  is  doing  his  part  fully  every  minute,  unless  every  one  is 
taking  his  share  in  building  the  State-to-be.  This  is  the  trumpet-call 
to  men  today.  A  creative  citizenship  must  be  made  the  "force  of  Amer- 
ican political  life,  a  trained  responsible  citizenship  always  in  control, 
creating  always  its  own  life.  In  most  of  the  writing  on  American  poli- 
tics we  find  the  demand  for  a  "creative  statesmanship"  as  the  most 
pressing  need  of  America  today.  It  is  indeed  true  that  with  so  much 
crystallized  conservatism  and  chaotic  radicalism  we  need  leadership, 
and  a  constructive  leadership,  but  the  doctrine  of  true  democracy  is 
that  every  man  is  and  must  be  a  creative  citizen. 

We  are  now  awaking  to  this  need.  In  the  past  the  American  concep- 
tion of  government  has  been  a  machine-made  not  a  man-made  thing. 
We  have  wanted  a  perfect  machine  which  could  be  set  going  like  an 
international  exhibition  by  pressing  the  button.  But  who  is  going  to 
press  the  button?  We  have  talked  about  the  public  without  thinking 
that  we  were  the  public,  of  public  opinion  as  something  quite  distinct 
from  any  opinion  of  our  own.  It  is  partly  because  men  have  not 
wanted  the  trouble  of  governing  themselves  that  they  have  put  all 
their  faith  in  "good"  officials  and  "good"  charters.  "I  hate  this  school, 
I  wish  it  would  burn  up,"  wrote  a  boy  home,  "there's  too  much  old 
self-government  about  it,  you  can't  have  any  fun."  Many  of  us  have 
not  wanted  that  kind  of  government. 

The  idea  of  the  State  as  a  collection  of  units  has  fatally  misled  us 
in  regard  to  our  duty  as  citizens.  A  man  often  thinks  of  his  share  in  the 
collective  responsibility  for  Boston  as  a  1/500,000  part  of  the  whole 
responsibility.  This  is  too  small  a  part  to  interest  him,  and  therefore 
he  often  disregards  such  an  infinitesimal  duty  altogether.  Of  course 
we  tell  him  about  little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand,  etc.,  but 
hitherto  such  eloquence  has  produced  little  effect.  This  is  because  it  is 
untrue.  We  must  somehow  make  it  clear  that  the  part  of  every  man 
in  a  great  city  is  not  analogous  to  the  grain  of  sand  in  the  desert,  it  is 
not  a  1/500,000  part  of  the  whole  duty.  It  is  a  part  so  bound  up  with 
every  other  part  that  no  fraction  of  a  whole  can  represent  it.  It  is  like 
the  key  of  a  piano,  the  value  of  which  is  not  in  its  being  1/56  of  all 
the  notes,  but  in  its  infinite  relations  to  all  the  other  notes.  If  that  note 
is  lacking  every  other  note  loses  its  value. 

Another  twist  in  our  ideas  which  has  tended  to  reduce  our  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  has  been  that  we  have  often  thought  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  happy  method  by  which  all  our  particular  limitations  are 
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lost  sight  of  in  the  general  strength.  Matthew  Arnold  said,  "Democ- 
racy is  a  force  in  which  the  concert  of  a  great  number  of  men  makes 
up  for  the  weakness  of  each  man  taken  by  himself."  But  there  is  no 
mysterious  value  in  people  conceived  of  all  together.  A  lot  of  ignorant 
or  a  lot  of  bad  people  do  not  acquire  wisdom  and  virtue  the  moment 
we  conceive  them  collectively.  There  is  no  alchemy  by  which  the 
poornesses  and  weaknesses  of  the  individual  get  transmuted  in  the 
group;  there  is  no  trick  by  which  we  can  lose  them  in  the  whole.  The 
truth  is  that  all  that  the  individual  has  or  is  enhances  society,  all  that 
the  individual  lacks  detracts  from  society.  The  State  will  become  a 
splendid  thing  when  each  one  of  us  becomes  a  splendid  individual. 
Democracy  does  not  mean  being  lost  in  the  mass;  it  means  the  con- 
tribution of  every  power  I  possess  to  social  uses.  The  individual  is  not 
lost  in  the  whole;  he  makes  the  whole. 

A  striking  exception  to  the  attitude  of  the  average  American  in  the 
matter  of  his  personal  responsibility  was  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman's 
visit  to  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  to  do  penance  for  "that  blot  on 
American  history,"  the  burning  of  a  Negro  to  death  in  the  public 
square  of  Coatesville — because  he  felt  that  "it  was  not  the  wicked- 
ness of  Coatesville  but  the  wickedness  of  all  America." 

But  there  are  signs  today  of  a  new  spirit  among  us.  We  have  begun 
to  be  restless  under  our  present  political  forms:  we  are  demanding 
that  the  machine  give  way  to  the  man,  we  want  a  world  of  men  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  men.  What  signs  have  we  that  we  are  now  ready 
for  a  creative  citizenship? 

Everyone  is  claiming  today  a  share  in  the  larger  life  of  society. 
Each  of  us  wants  to  pour  forth  in  community  use  the  life  that  we  feel 
welling  up  within  us.  Citizens'  associations,  civic  clubs  and  forums, 
are  springing  up  every  day  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Men  are 
seeking  through  direct  government  a  closer  share  in  law-making.  The 
woman-suffrage  movement,  the  labor  movement,  are  parts  of  this  vital 
and  irresistible  current.  They  have  not  come  from  surface  springs, 
their  sources  are  deep  in  the  life-forces  of  our  age.  There  is  a  more 
fundamental  cause  of  our  present  unrest  than  the  superficial  ones 
given  for  the  woman  movement,  or  the  selfish  ones  given  for  our  labor 
troubles:  it  is  not  the  "demand  for  justice"  from  women  nor  the 
"economic  greed"  of  labor,  but  the  desire  for  one's  place,  for  each  to 
give  his  share,  for  each  to  control  his  own  life — this  is  the  underlying 
thought  which  is  profoundly  moving  both  men  and  women  today.  .  . 
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Then  must  men  understand  that  in  peace  as  in  war  ours  is  to  be  a 
life  of  endeavor,  of  work,  of  conscious  effort  towards  conscious  ends. 
The  ordinary  man  is  not  to  do  his  work  and  then  play  a  little  in  order 
to  refresh  himself,  with  the  understanding  that  the  world  of  industry 
and  the  government  of  his  country  are  to  be  run  by  experts.  They  are 
to  be  run  by  him,  and  he  is  to  prepare  himself  to  tackle  his  job.  The 
leisure-time  problem  is  not  how  the  workman  can  have  more  time  for 
play,  it  is  how  he  can  have  more  time  for  association,  to  take  his  share 
in  the  integrated  thought  and  will  and  responsibility  which  is  to  make 
the  new  world.  The  "good  citizen"  is  not  he  who  obeys  the  laws,  but 
he  who  has  an  active  sense  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  State.  This 
is  the  essence  and  the  basis  of  effective  good  citizenship.  We  are  not 
part  of  a  nation  because  we  are  living  within  its  boundaries,  because 
we  feel  in  sympathy  with  it  and  have  accepted  its  ideas,  because  we 
have  become  naturalized.  We  are  part  of  a  nation  only  in  so  far  as  we 
are  helping  to  make  that  nation. 

For  this  we  must  provide  methods  by  which  every  man  is  enabled 
to  take  his  part.  We  are  no  longer  to  put  business  and  political  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  men  and  then  appoint  another  set  as  watch- 
dogs over  them,  with  the  people  at  best  a  sort  of  chorus  in  the  back- 
ground, at  the  worst  practically  non-existent.  But  we  are  so  to  democ- 
ratize our  industrial  and  our  political  methods  that  all  will  have  a 
share  in  policy  and  in  responsibility.  Exhortation  to  good  citizenship 
is  useless.  We  get  good  citizenship  by  creating  those  forms  within 
which  good  citizenship  can  operate,  by  making  it  possible  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  good  citizenship  by  the  practice  of  good  citizenship. 

The  neighborhood  group  gives  the  best  opportunity  for  the  training 
and  for  the  practice  of  citizenship.  The  leader  of  a  neighborhood 
group  should  be  able  to  help  everyone  discover  his  greatest  ability, 
he  should  see  the  stimulus  to  apply,  the  path  of  approach,  that  the 
constituents  of  his  neighborhood  should  not  merely  serve  but  should 
serve  in  exactly  that  way  which  will  best  fit  themselves  into  the 
community's  needs.  The  system  of  war  registration,  where  men  and 
women  record  what  they  are  best  able  to  do,  might,  through  the 
medium  of  the  neighborhood  group,  be  applied  to  the  whole  country. 
The  chief  object  of  neighborhood  organization  is  not  to  right  wrongs, 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  to  found  more  firmly  and  build  more  widely 
the  right. 

Moreover,  neighborhood  organization  gives  us  a  definite  objective 
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for  individual  responsibility.  We  cannot  understand  our  duty  or  per- 
form our  duty  unless  it  is  a  duty  to  something.  It  is  because  of  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  individual  is  related  to  "society"  rather 
than  to  a  group  or  groups  that  we  can  trace  much  of  our  lack  of 
responsibility.  A  man  trusts  vaguely  that  he  is  doing  his  duty  to  "so- 
ciety," but  such  vagueness  gets  him  nowhere.  There  is  no  "society," 
and  therefore  he  often  does  no  duty.  But  let  him  once  understand  that 
his  duty  is  to  his  group — to  his  neighborhood  group,  to  his  industrial 
group — and  he  will  begin  to  see  his  duty  as  a  specific  concrete  thing 
taking  definite  shape  for  him. 

But  my  gospel  is  not,  for  a  moment,  of  citizenship  as  a  mere  duty. 
We  must  bring  to  politics  passion  and  joy.  It  is  not  through  the  cramp- 
ing and  stultification  of  desire  that  life  is  nobly  lived;  it  is  through 
seeing  life  in  its  fulness.  We  want  to  use  the  whole  of  man.  You  can- 
not put  some  of  his  energies  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other  and 
say  some  are  good  and  some  bad — all  are  good  and  should  be  put  to 
good  use.  Men  follow  their  passions  and  should  do  so,  but  they  must 
purify  their  passions,  educate  them,  discipline  and  direct  them.  We 
turn  our  impulses  to  wrong  uses,  but  our  impulses  are  not  wrong.  The 
forces  of  life  should  be  used,  not  stifled.  It  is  not  corruption,  dishon- 
esty, we  have  to  fight;  it  is  ignorance,  lack  of  insight,  desires  not 
transmuted.  We  want  a  State  which  will  transmute  the  instincts  of 
men  into  the  energies  of  the  nation.  You  cannot  dam  the  stream  en- 
tirely, you  can  only  see  that  it  flows  so  as  to  irrigate  and  fructify.  It  all 
comes  down  to  our  fear  of  men.  If  we  could  believe  in  men,  if  we 
could  see  that  circle  which  unites  human  passion  and  divine  achieve- 
ment as  a  halo  round  the  head  of  each  human  being;,  then  social  and 
political  reorganization  would  no  longer  be  a  hope  but  a  fact.  The  old 
individualism  feared  men;  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  individualism 
is  faith  in  men.  We  need  a  constructive  faith  and  a  robust  faith — faith 
in  men,  in  this  world,  in  this  day,  in  the  Here  and  the  Now. 

From  the  belief  of  savages  in  the  spirits  who  ruled  their  fate  to  the 
"power  outside  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  through  the 
weak  man's  reliance  on  luck  and  the  strong  man's  reliance  on  his 
isolated  individuality,  we  have  had  innumerable  forms  of  the  mis- 
understanding of  responsibility.  But  all  this  is  now  changing.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  age  is  that  we  are  coming  to  a  keen  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  that  we  are  taking  upon  ourselves  the 
blame  for  all  our  evils,  the  charge  for  all  our  progress.  We  are  begin- 
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ning  to  realize  that  the  redemptive  power  is  within  the  social  bond, 
that  we  have  creative  evolution  only  through  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

The  old  ways  of  thinking  are  breaking  up.  The  New  Life  is  before 
us.  Are  we  ready?  Are  we  making  ourselves  ready?  A  new  man  is 
needed  for  the  New  Life — a  man  who  understands  self-discipline, 
who  understands  training,  who  is  willing  to  purge  himself  of  his 
particularist  desires,  who  is  conscious  of  relations  as  the  stuff  of  his 
existence. 

To  sum  up:  the  moral  State  is  the  task  of  man.  This  must  be 
achieved  through  the  creative  power  of  man  as  brought  into  visibility 
and  actuality  through  his  group  life.  The  great  cosmic  force  in  the 
womb  of  humanity  is  latent  in  the  group  as  its  creative  energy;  that  it 
may  appear,  the  individual  must  do  his  duty  every  moment.  We  do 
not  get  the  whole  power  of  the  group  unless  every  individual  is  given 
full  value,  is  giving  full  value.  It  is  the  creative  spontaneity  of  each 
which  makes  life  march  on  irresistibly  to  the  purposes  of  the  whole. 
Our  social  and  political  organization  must  be  such  that  this  group 
life  is  possible.  We  hear  much  of  "the  wasted  forces  of  our  nation." 
The  neighborhood  organization  movement  is  a  movement  to  use 
some  of  the  wasted  forces  of  this  nation — it  is  the  biggest  movement 
yet  conceived  for  conservation.  Have  we  more  "value"  in  forests  and 
water-power  in  America  than  in  human  beings?  The  new  generation 
cries,  "No,  this  release  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  human  beings  is  to 
be  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  for  the  life  of  all  these  human  beings  is 
the  nation."  The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon  ( 1 )  the  degree 
of  responsibility  it  is  possible  to  arouse  in  every  man  and  woman,  and 
(2)  the  opportunity  they  are  given  to  exercise  that  responsibility. 
The  new  democracy  depends  upon  you  and  me.  It  depends  upon  you 
and  me  because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  but  you  and  me.  If  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  new  democracy  and  you  pledge  yourself  to  the 
new  democracy,  a  new  motor  force  will  be  born  in  the  world. 

We  need  today  new  principles.  We  can  reform  and  reform,  but  all 
this  is  on  the  surface.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  change  some  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  American  life.  This  is  not  being  disloyal 
to  our  past,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  inheritance 
and  tradition,  but  let  us  understand  what  that  inheritance  and  tradi- 
tion truly  is.  It  is  not  our  tradition  to  stick  to  an  outworn  past,  a 
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conventional  ideal,  a  rigid  religion.  We  are  children  of  men  who 
have  not  been  afraid  of  new  continents  or  new  ideas.  In  our  blood  is 
the  impulse  to  leap  to  the  highest  we  can  see,  as  the  wills  of  our 
fathers  fixed  themselves  on  the  convictions  of  their  hearts.  To  spring 
forward  and  then  to  follow  the  path  steadfastly  is  forever  the  duty  of 
Americans.  We  must  live  democracy. 


Gerrit  Jan  Heering 

THE   NATURE   OF  THE   STATE: 
MIGHT  OR  RIGHT?  x 


From  the  first,  the  State  has  played  its  part  in  the  history  of 
mankind  under  two  aspects,  might  and  right. 
As  soon  as  a  group-forming  social  life  came  into  being,  the 
need  arose  not  only  to  order  the  social  life  but  also  to  maintain  this 
order  and  protect  the  group  against  assault.  From  this  protective  func- 
tion and  by  expansion  the  State  originated,  as  a  "power";  States  are 
indebted  to  warfare,  if  not  for  their  origin,  at  least  for  their  might. 
Hence  the  man  of  might,  the  war-lord,  was  originally  not  only  king 
but  also  supreme  judge.  He  was  "the  government,"  and  his  will  was 
law.  So  it  remained  for  centuries,  until  in  more  recent  times  the 
peoples'  growing  self-consciousness  no  longer  tolerated  the  autocratic 
sovereign,  and  the  modern  State  arose,  in  which  the  people  took  die 
lead,  by  political  organization,  and  appointed  a  responsible  govern- 
ment; at  first  in  name  and  afterwards  in  deed,  the  State  or  constitu- 
tion became  the  sovereign  authority,  having  the  exercise  of  might. 
But  the  growth  of  national  consciousness  had  also  strengthened  the 
peoples'  sense  of  justice,  and  so  jurisprudence  was  both  extended  and 
defined,  while  justice,  backed  by  might,  became  a  spiritual  force  in 
the  State.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  to  the  value  it 
gave  personality,  this  spiritual  force  received  richer  and  deeper  sig- 
nificance. 

From  then  onwards  the  State  has  shown  itself  in  its  dual  aspect, 
might  and  right,  more  clearly  than  before.  The  relationship  of  these 

1  From  "The  Fall  of  Christianity:  A  Study  of  Christianity,  the  State,  and  War" 
(1930),  a  translation  by  J.  W.  Thompson  of  the  Dutch  original  published  in 
1928.  ( Reprinted  by  permission  of  Fellowship  Publications,  New  York,  and 
George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London. ) 
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two  constitutes  the  great  political  and  legal  problem  of  modern  days. 
As  organized  might,  the  State  had  essentially  a  natural  and  historic 
character.  As  organized  law,  although  growing  with  history,  it  has 
primarily  an  ethical  basis;  from  this,  the  concept  of  justice,  it  derives 
its  moral  significance.  This  original  dual  nature  of  the  State  for  a  long 
time  produced  little  conflict,  for  might  had  the  unrestricted  lead;  but 
nowadays  it  reveals  its  duality  more  plainly,  and  the  clash  is  some- 
times painfully  perceptible. 

There  is  a  theory  of  the  State,  the  one  indeed  which  is  still  domi- 
nant, that  does  not  recognize  this  potential  conflict,  and  cannot  see 
any  clash  between  might  and  right,  since  it  identifies  right  with  the 
will  of  the  State.  And  of  course,  so  long  as  by  "justice"  only  empirical 
justice  is  meant,  i.e.  the  justice  of  the  statute-book,  those  who  see  no 
conflict  are  correct:  justice  is  what  the  State  demands,  and  what  the 
State  demands  is  just. 

But  besides  this  narrowly  legalistic  conception,  justice  has  another 
meaning,  viz.  the  temporary  and  local  deposit  of  what  is  just.  "Justice" 
is  thus  a  human  attempt  to  get  to  grips  with  what  is  just  (i.e.  the 
ideal),  for  a  given  time,  taking  historical  and  social  data  into  account; 
to  give  expression  to  that  and  to  establish  it.  .  .  Legal  justice  is  only 
a  human  and  therefore  fallible  attempt  to  realize  what  is  just.  It  is  a 
mean  between  eternal  and  temporal,  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual.  Necessarily,  "justice"  and  the  truly  just  approach  each  other, 
but  under  pressure  of  necessity  they  diverge  again.  So  there  is  often 
a  conflict  between  the  two,  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible,  sometimes  extending  to  the  summum  jus,  summa 
injuria:  that  extremity  of  "justice"  which  may  prove  the  cruellest  in- 
justice. It  is  the  moral  judgment  that  perceives  this,  and  the  moral 
judgment  is  essentially  personal,  even  though  collective  judgment 
may  spring  from  it.  However  much  the  individual  judgment  may  err, 
however  much  it  needs  the  consideration,  checking,  and  correction  of 
other  judgments,  if  only  because  it  is  often  quite  uninformed,  it  alone 
has  knowledge  of  the  unwritten  eternal  laws  which  make  up  right- 
eousness. "The  eternal  is  in  God  and  the  human  soul  alone,  all  else 
is  transitory"  (Max  Huber).  This  individual  judgment  ought  to  be 
amenable  to  reason  and  advice,  but  it  cannot  renounce  its  competence 
to  judge  even  the  law  and  the  conduct  of  the  State,  and  in  future  will 
be  less  and  less  able  to  renounce  it.  .  . 

We  fully  share  Krabbe's  conviction  that  the  State  only  has  a  future 
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in  so  far  as  it  develops  more  and  more  as  an  expression  of  justice.  Only 
we  think  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  greater  than  Krabbe  real- 
izes. For  when  once  conscience,  issuing  from  the  moral  judgment  and 
therefore  in  living  contact  with  it,  has  become  competent  to  judge  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  the  State,  it  will  go  hard  with  the  bully  State; 
and  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  State  which  has  maintained  itself  as  any- 
thing; but  organized  might. 

But  how,  we  shall  be  asked,  shall  the  State  maintain  itself  as  a  legal 
institution  without  coercive  power?  How  shall  the  State  exist  as  right 
unless  it  is  also  might?  Justice  requires  might  behind  it  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. Certainly,  we  reply,  coercive  power  is  indispensable.  Though 
there  is  some  disharmony  between  justice  as  a  spiritual  principle  and 
coercion  as  an  unspiritual  means,  we  must  put  up  with  this  dishar- 
mony, for  in  this  sinful  and  shortsighted  world  only  the  strong  arm 
can  maintain  justice.  Here  on  earth  no  right  can  exist  without  might. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  State  as  organized  might  (and  this  point  needs 
greater  emphasis)  we  understand  in  the  first  place  the  State  which 
holds  and  exercises  power  for  its  own  ends,  because  might  alone  en- 
ables it  to  maintain  its  existence,  position,  and  possessions  in  this 
world,  and  eventually  to  expand.  In  theory  it  may  be  asserted  that 
even  the  exercise  of  power  abroad  is  for  the  maintenance  of  justice 
(why  should  men  be  allowed  to  protect  their  rights  at  home  and  not 
abroad?);  but,  while  international  judges  and  laws  are  still  so  few„ 
this  maintenance  of  justice  consists  in  practice  of  selfish  judgments,, 
i.e.  the  assertion  of  one's  own  claims. 

True,  it  is  said,  but  these  claims  are  the  conditions  of  existence  for 
the  country  and  people,  and  therefore  it  is  morally  just  and  a  moral 
duty  to  assert  them.  Here  we  come  to  the  special  reason  for  the 
identification  of  might  and  right  in  the  minds  of  many  people  when 
thinking  politically.  People  and  country  possess  the  highest  justice  for 
that  people  and  for  that  country;  the  power  of  the  State  serves  to  pro- 
tect that  justice.  But  granted  that  the  State  is  "healthy,"  that  is,  the 
organization  of  a  single  complete  national  life,  and  granted  also  that 
nothing  beyond  its  preservation  and  the  protection  of  the  homeland 
is  intended,  is  the  moral  justification  of  the  State's  use  of  force  thereby 
proved,  so  that  the  State  in  maintaining  itself  by  force  may  without 
hesitation  call  itself  a  just  State?  That  remains  to  be  seen,  but  people 
generally  forget  to  ask  what  ethical  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
word  "country." 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  in  normal  circumstances  every  natural 
man  is  attached  to  his  native  land.  But  has  this  attachment  any  spir- 
itual value?  That  again  depends  on  what  men  see  in  their  native 
land,  and  why  they  are  attached  to  it.  The  meaning  of  country,  and  of 
patriotism,  was  generally  regarded  very  highly  by  the  Christians  of 
last  century.  In  many,  especially  orthodox  Protestant,  circles,  pa- 
triotism was  on  the  list  of  Christian  duties,  and  came  to  be  thrust 
nearer  and  nearer  the  head  of  that  list,  with  the  encouragement,  easily 
to  be  understood,  of  the  governing  classes.  But  the  patriotic  feeling 
was  not  clearly  analyzed,  or  its  place  among  Christian  values  defined. 
It  cannot  be  called  analysis  when  Wendland  roundly  declares  that 
patriotism  contains  three  moments :  love  of  the  homeland,  love  of  the 
inherited  nationality,  and  a  strong  political  sense;  and  then  allows 
that  all  three — home,  nationality,  State — are  without  qualification 
conceptions  of  high  ethical  worth.  We  have  already  seen  and  shall  see 
again  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  the  ethical  value  of  the  State  from 
the  Christian  standpoint.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
political  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  patriotism  of  the  mass  of  men. 
For  the  majority,  "the  State"  is  too  abstract  an  idea.  "Home"  has  a 
natural  worth  of  its  own,  and  its  moral  value  is  determined  by  the 
ethical  depth  of  the  feelings  directed  towards  it.  "Nationality,"  too, 
is  a  conception  which  contains  elements  very  diverse  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view.  .  .  Just  because  love  of  country  and  people  is  innate 
in  everyone,  a  native  instinct,  one  must  be  careful  how  one  values  it 
ethically,  and  how  one  exalts  it;  not  everything  that  comes  from  the 
depths  is  of  high  worth.  Much  of  what  men  call  love  of  country,  or 
patriotism,  is  simply  its  debased  form,  nationalism.  And  anyone  who 
bases  his  action  on  that,  as  we  know  too  well,  plays  with  fire.  Only 
noble  and  broadminded  men  are  patriotic  in  a  broadminded  and 
noble  sense.  Yet  these  are  not  the  ones  to  shout  "Hurrah"  and  wave 
the  flag  at  every  pretext. 

When  "country"  is  an  entity  of  worth,  its  value,  ethically  speaking, 
is  very  varied  and  always  relative;  so  that  in  no  sense  may  it  be  ex- 
alted, as  the  highest  good,  to  the  summit  of  all  moral  values,  as  many 
people  unsuspectingly  would  do  with  it.  But  in  that  case  the  moral 
sense  has  competence  to  judge  over  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of 
"the  country's"  exercise  of  power,  especially  in  regard  to  war.  Espe- 
cially in  regard  to  war,  for  here  not  only  is  its  justification  from  the 
moral  standpoint  often  a  matter  for  grave  doubt,  but  also  the  means 
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of  maintaining  the  fancied  right  are  so  wholly  different  from  the 
means  which  the  State  normally  employs  to  maintain  justice,  that  the 
question  certainly  arises  whether  the  State  at  war  is  acting  as  an  in- 
strument of  justice — whether  the  belligerent  State,  and  in  peace-time 
the  State  prepared  for  war,  can  be  called  a  fust  State. 

This  question,  with  which  Krabbe  does  not  fully  deal,  is  all  the 
more  urgent  in  that  war  and  preparation  for  war  lay  "duties"  on  the 
citizens  which  are  certainly  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  State 
(i.e.  the  authority  that  the  State  assumes  to  itself),  though  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  ever  graver  doubt  whether  these  can  be  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  justice,  i.e.  by  the  authority  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

Certainly  the  State  can  make  legal  regulations  for  this  extension  of 
power,  and  thus  devise  for  itself  and  its  citizens  a  law  of  war  in  all  its 
branches;  but  here  the  State  in  all  its  glory  is  independently  at  work 
creating  "justice,"  consulting  the  moral  sense  only  when  this  seems 
to  itself  necessary  or  desirable,  e.g.  for  the  distribution  of  "war  duties." 
Here  "justice"  borrows  its  authority  from  the  State,  not  vice  versa. 
And  whence  does  the  State  derive  it?  From  that  same  sphere  wherein 
a  man  says,  "I  live,  therefore  I  have  the  right  to  live."  But  everyone 
will  feel  that  this  is  not  a  moral  right,  indeed  not  a  right  at  all,  but 
only  a  natural  impulse  biologically  stated.  Men  may  point  to  the 
national  interests  served  by  the  power  of  the  State,  they  may  try  to 
clothe  this  display  of  force  as  much  as  possible  in  forms  ethically 
sanctioned,  and  so  give  force  an  ethical  appearance;  but  force  itself 
and  its  exercise  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  whether  that  be  the 
existence  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation — these  are  not  moral  but  nat- 
ural. This  conclusion  cannot  be  evaded  by  talking  about  the  value  of 
a  nation's  culture  thereby  protected.  For  apart  from  whether  a  peo- 
ple can  evaluate  its  own  culture,  whether  this  would  be  lost  were  the 
independent  national  life  surrendered,  and  whether  it  is  really  pro- 
tected and  served  by  war,  not  a  single  nation  maintains  itself  for  the 
sake  of  its  culture.  This  is  justification  after  the  event;  every  nation 
that  wages  war  does  so  for  its  own  existence.  The  legal  authority  by 
which  a  State  applies  force  abroad,  and  at  home  calls  up  its  citizens 
therefor,  is  not  based  on  justice  in  the  moral  sense — is  not,  indeed, 
what  Krabbe  understood  by  the  authority  of  justice.  It  is  an  authority 
that  stands  and  falls  with  power,  and  with  it  shares  one  province:  the 
province  of  physical  nature.  When  one  "employs  a  conception  of  the 
State  which  postulates  the  existence  of  a  natural  fountain  of  author- 
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ity,"  says  Krabbe,  "one  is  working  with  a  fiction."  True,  but  this 
fiction  is  vigorously  maintained  in  wartime — and  in  peace-time  too, 
with  a  view  to  war. 

It  is  vigorously  maintained,  for  the  State  is  fighting  for  its  life  as 
an  absolute  power.  Wherefore  it  employs  every  means  to  keep  justice 
subservient  to  itself,  so  that  its  own  will  shall  be  accepted  as  right.  In 
this  endeavor  it  receives  help  from  the  past,  and  especially  from  the 
old  conception  of  the  "authority  of  government,"  a  conception  which 
many  still  maintain,  not  least  of  all  with  an  eye  to  the  obedience  of 
citizens  in  wartime.  Conscience,  it  is  said,  is  too  prone  to  error,  too 
much  obscured  by  sin,  for  men  to  find  a  sure  guide  therein.  Better  to 
listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  is  protected  and  preserved  by 
a  government  providentially  raised  to  the  head  of  the  State.  This 
irrational  government  authority  of  non-moral  origin,  refusing  to  yield 
itself  up  to  the  moral  consciousness,  seems  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  power  abroad,  and  at  home  to  that  which  its  main- 
tenance abroad  demands.  This  cannot  be  dictated  by  any  moral 
sense!  For  this  an  authority  is  required  not  based  on  moral  sense  but 
on  history,  on  tradition.  It  is  a  hard  task,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
government,  in  consolidating  its  power  abroad  and  preserving  the 
national  existence  by  every  means  within  its  power,  is  as  much  a 
servant  of  justice  ( which  tries  to  render  everyone  his  due )  as  in  its 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  citizens.  For  are  not  the  undeniable  condi- 
tions for  justice,  i.e.  impartiality  and  moral  sifting  of  the  means, 
lacking  here? 

That  mere  maintenance  of  power  owes  nothing  to  ethics  is  indi- 
rectly proved  by  history.  None  of  the  world's  activities  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  violence,  cunning,  and  injustice  as  this.  Anyone  who 
considers  this  activity  finds  himself  thinking  of  wars,  colonization  by 
violence,  and  the  old  diplomacy.  It  is  no  accident — history  proves  this 
conclusively — that  almost  every  State  has  a  beast  of  prey  on  its  coat  of 
arms.  That  this  exercise  of  might  abroad  does  not  aim  at  right  is  clear, 
too,  from  the  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  taken  up  the  rights  or  liberty 
of  another  nation  save  in  appearance;  Finland  and  the  Transvaal  can 
testify  to  that.  These  rights  are  only  championed  if  one's  own  vital 
interests  are  at  stake.  For  which  reason  England  but  not  Holland  came 
to  the  help  of  invaded  Belgium.  "One  can  only  fight,"  says  Wend- 
land,  "for  the  vital  concerns  of  one's  own  nation.  Bismarck  was  wholly 
right  when  he  said  that  the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier 
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were  far  too  precious  for  him  to  hazard  them  for  the  remote  goal  of  a 
Balkan  policy.  It  would  be  a  crime  for  a  State  thus  to  shed  the  blood 
of  its  subjects  in  order  to  champion  the  freedom  of  a  foreign  race." 
With  its  "right"  to  self-preservation,  as  we  have  said,  the  State  moves 
in  the  sphere  for  the  natural,  not  in  the  region  of  moral  consciousness. 
Whether  the  authority  of  government  in  its  ancient  and  obsolete 
form,  viz.  in  its  self-exaltation  above  the  authority  of  justice,  will 
enduringly  suffice  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  absolute  State  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  The  fact  that  the  authority  of  the  government 
instantly  slumps,  for  many  who  are  the  strongest  upholders  of  it,  as 
soon  as  the  government  changes  its  political  color,  gives  one  furiously 
to  think.  That  authority,  which  we  too  uphold,  will  eventually  be  able 
to  find  no  other  firm  foundation  than  in  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  conscience  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which  earnestly 
listens  to  God's  voice  and  will.  This  conscience  may  not  always  be  a 
crystal-clear  judgment,  reflection  and  examination  being  necessary; 
but  it  is  and  will  remain  the  only  spring  which  is  directly  connected 
with  the  living  will  of  God.  For  out  of  the  individual  conscience  the 
conscience  of  the  race  is  formed. 


Everett  Dean  Martin 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  STATE  1 


The  modern  State  derives  from  the  Reformation.  It  is  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  middle  classes,  whose  dominance  in  the  world 
began  with  the  Reformation  and  culminated  after  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century  in  what  socialists  like  to  call  the  "cap- 
italist" governments  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Also  out  of  the  Refor- 
mation came  the  two  contending  principles  of  secular  political  or- 
ganization which,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  principle  at  all  at  stake, 
were  opposed  in  the  World  War.  In  Germany  there  was  the  principle 
of  the  absolute  State,  a  principle  which  came  through  German  ideal- 
ism straight  from  the  Reformation.  And  opposed  to  this  was  the  de- 
mocracy of  England,  France,  and  America,  a  principle  which  became 
articulate  in  England  with  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  and  has 
characterized  much  British  thought  ever  since. 

The  men  who  established  the  modern  State,  especially  men  like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  were  wise  enough  to  be  jealous  of  its  extension  of 
power.  The  State  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary  as  a  guarantee  of 
liberty,  but  it  was  also  a  menace  to  be  watched  with  patriotic  suspi- 
cion. When  the  State  became  destructive  of  the  ends  of  freedom  and 
happiness,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  freemen  to 
abolish  it  and  establish  new  political  institutions  which  would  better 
serve  these  ends.  The  English  had  for  centuries  worked  at  the  task 
of  defending  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Eighteenth  century  revolutionists  were  afraid  of  the  sov- 
ereignty which  they  themselves  had  established  in  the  States  they 

1  From  "The  Conflict  of  the  Individual  and  the  Mass  in  the  Modern  World," 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  Colver  lectureship  at  Brown  University 
in  1931,  and  published  in  book  form  a  year  later.  (Copyright  1932  by  Brown 
University,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University. ) 
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set  up.  Constitutions  granting  limited  powers  to  the  government  were 
drawn  primarily  to  protect  the  citizen  from  the  danger  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  State.  The  aim  of  our  Constitution  was  to 
keep  the  State  an  instrument  and  servant  of  co-operating  freemen, 
and  to  preserve  for  the  citizen  some  measure  of  self-direction  and 
personal  responsibility.  In  the  degree  in  which  the  founders  succeeded 
thus  in  securing  by  the  authority  of  a  written  constitution  a  "govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  they  rendered  the  State  impersonal;  and 
in  the  degree  that  they  failed  to  make  the  Constitution  a  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  State,  there  grew  up  an  impersonal 
tyranny  of  the  mass,  in  which  personality  was  reduced  by  legislation 
and  by  officialdom  to  new  forms  of  servitude.  Democracy  has  in  fact 
tended  to  become  less  and  less  a  guarantee  of  self-government  and 
more  a  rule  of  all  over  each.  In  America  this  evil  is  becoming  con- 
spicuously present. 

The  State  is  rapidly  becoming  a  new  Church.  This  is  just  what  the 
social  psychologist  ought  to  expect.  The  old  Church  began  in  a  most 
humble  way.  It  was  made  up  of  small  groups  of  believers  who  volun- 
tarily associated  themselves  for  worship,  mutual  encouragement,  and 
united  hostility  to  the  Roman  social  order.  It  seems  that  the  Christian 
Church  had  its  origin  as  a  mystic  sect.  Its  early  membership  was 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  ghettos  and  the  slum  proletariat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean cities.  While  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  contained  ele- 
ments which  were  distinctly  revolutionary  and  Utopian,  there  was  no 
ambition  to  make  their  organization  a  dominant  force  in  a  world 
which  the  Christians  hoped  would  soon  be  destroyed.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  more,  Christians  held  their  meetings  in  secret,  cany  in  g  on 
an  underground  propaganda  in  the  face  of  severe  persecution,  wait- 
ing for  the  miracle  which  should  turn  everything  upside  down,  de- 
stroy the  existing  social  order,  and  establish  the  millennium  under  the 
personal  sovereignty  of  Christ.  Many  cultivated  Romans  correctly 
saw  in  all  this  what  Stoddard,  borrowing  from  Nietzsche,  now  terms 
a  philosophy  of  "Underman."  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it  originally  expected  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  these  associations  of  lowly  men  would  some  day  take  over  the 
whole  organization  of  society. 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  herself  as  the  new  social  order 
came  slowly,  and  was  the  result  of  certain  historical  and  psychological 
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accidents.  As  the  Roman  Empire  gradually  weakened  to  disintegra- 
tion, hundreds  of  thousands  entered  the  Church  as  a  refuge  from 
social  chaos.  Ancient  society,  like  our  own,  was  to  a  large  extent 
urban.  Large  cities  attracted  great  numbers  of  ex-slaves,  low-class 
barbarians,  wandering  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  dispossessed  peasants 
from  all  over  the  Empire.  These  elements,  mingling  with  the  pauper- 
ized native  plebeian  population,  and  multiplying  rapidly,  became  the 
hungry,  ragged,  and  dangerous  proletariat  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
population  of  the  ancient  civilization,  like  our  own,  was  reproduced 
in  greatest  numbers  from  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Long  before  the 
final  debacle  of  Roman  society,  the  end  of  ancient  civilization  was 
forecast  in  the  growing  menance  of  the  turbulent  lower  classes. 

Christianity  became  in  time  the  religion  of  the  Roman  proletariat. 
It  promised  an  overturn  of  society,  miraculous  social  deliverance, 
personal  superiority  and  salvation.  Its  mystical  doctrines  were  well 
suited  to  sublimate  and  give  imaginary  and  symbolic  expression  to 
impulses  which  were  inhibited  by  the  forms  of  civilization.  Its  resent- 
ment toward  worldly  prestige  and  its  indifference  and  hostility  to 
prevailing  cultural  values  gave  it  a  sympathetic  appeal  to  the  masses. 
Its  fellowship  furnished  a  sort  of  family  relationship  for  its  members. 
They  were  all  brothers;  they  had  one  common  Father  whose  loving 
kindness  to  the  meek  and  lowly  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment which  they  received  from  the  lords  of  the  earth.  The  Church 
itself  became  the  "Mother  Church."  Under  the  guardianship  of  such 
parental  images,  and  in  such  a  fraternal  fellowship,  the  emotionally 
infantile,  or  mentally  backward,  and  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  found  civilization  a  burden,  could  effect  a  social  adjustment 
which  could  not  be  successfully  achieved  in  the  ordinary  human  re- 
lationships. And  as  membership  in  the  Church  increased  until  it  in- 
cluded the  greater  portion  of  the  population  and  the  imperial  armies, 
even  so  undemocratic  a  government  as  the  Empire  finally  capitulated 
to  it. 

With  this  capitulation,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  bearing  a  title  which  had  once  been  given  to  the  Caesars.  The 
Church  under  the  sovereignty  of  this  spiritual  Caesar,  and  politically 
and  morally  dominant,  became  less  interested  in  the  miraculous  de- 
struction and  re-creation  of  the  world.  The  Church  came  to  consider 
herself  the  new  world,  as  in  a  very  real  sense  she  was.  The  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Church  as  the  basic  social  organization  became  complete 

after  the  conversion  to  established  Christianity  of  the  conquering 

Goths. 

Democracy,  too,  is  a  faith.  It  retains  many  of  the  revolutionary 
values  of  the  ancient  Christian  proletariat.  It  is  often  hostile  at  heart 
to  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world;  it  preaches  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, the  dominance  of  the  masses;  and  it  clings  to  a  Utopian  hope 
that  with  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  democratic  ideals  and  their 
general  practice,  a  sort  of  millennium  will  be  established.  The  philos- 
ophy of  communism  is  in  many  respects  the  logical  and  consistent 
goal  of  democracy. 

But  there  is  this  difference:  democracy  is  consciously  ambitious 
from  the  start  to  establish  itself  both  politically  and  socially  as  the 
prevailing  order.  And  it  seeks  this  dominance  through  natural  rather 
than  through  miraculous  means.  A  democratic  State,  therefore,  can- 
not stand  still.  It  tends  either  to  an  aristocracy  of  money,  or  to  a 
thoroughgoing  proletarian  rule  over  every  phase  of  life,  justified  and 
sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  as  the  attainment  of  the  sacred 
goal  of  all  existence. 

"The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God";  "the  majority  is  al- 
ways right."  Only  the  perverse  would  think  of  appealing  from  its  de- 
cision. They  may  disobey  its  decrees,  as  the  nation-wide  violations 
of  the  Volstead  Act  show,  but  they  must  do  so  furtively.  Millions  of 
people  need  this  sort  of  guardianship;  and  they  need  it  not  only  for 
q^lick  and  finally  authoritative  settlement  of  controverted  political 
questions,  but  as  a  relief  from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  many 
problems  of  a  strictly  personal  nature.  So  the  democratic  State  tends 
ever  to  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  its  authority,  to  an  extension  of 
governmental  control  over  private  matters.  Herbert  Spencer  was 
alarmed  when  he  learned  that  England  had  passed,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  of  his  life,  more  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  individual 
than  it  had  passed  in  the  whole  century  previous.  In  the  United  States, 
with  our  national  and  state  legislative  mills  constantly  grinding,  it  is 
said  there  are  more  sumptuary  laws  passed  in  a  single  year  than  Eng- 
land has  yet  passed  in  her  whole  history.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Everyone  who  is  displeased  with  anything  in  the  conduct  of  his 
neighbor's  business — it  may  be  none  of  his  business  at  all — instantly 
says,  "They  ought  to  have  a  law  against  that."  .  . 

People  need  to  have  something  over  themselves,  something  great 
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to  which  they  may  belong,  which  they  may  in  imagination  regard  as 
sublime,  and  to  which  they  may  look  up  as  a  child  to  its  parent.  The 
patent  facts  of  the  failure  and  corruption  of  government  do  not  count 
for  much  in  such  a  case,  for  "Papa  State"  is  demanded  from  psycho- 
logical motives,  chiefly  unconscious. 

The  State  therefore  tends  to  become  "sacred."  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  super-human  person,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence.  I  do  not 
refer  just  now  to  that  respect  for  rightly  exercised  authority  which 
commonly  underlies  intelligent  obedience  to  law.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  sort  of  deification  of  the  State.  Mankind,  as  Sabatier  said,  is 
incurably  religious,  and  gods  are  needed  primarily  for  protection. 
Something  of  the  old  tribal  deity  survives  in  the  conception  of  the 
modern  State.  Between  the  sovereignty  of  the  deity  and  the  deity  of 
the  sovereign  the  distinction  is  always  merely  logical  rather  than  psy- 
chological. In  both  cases  the  same  function  is  exercised.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  the  present-day  tendency  to  look  upon  the  State 
as  a  quasi-divine  being.  For  example,  there  is  the  worship  of  the 
symbol  of  the  State — the  flag.  Children  in  school  are  taught  to  salute 
the  flag,  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  religious  sects  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  genuflect  before  the  altar.  It  is  now  as  sacrilegious  to  keep 
your  hat  on  while  the  flag  passes  by  as  it  is  to  wear  it  in  church.  Amer- 
ican democrats  stand  during  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," just  as  other  religionists  kneel  at  prayer. 

Just  as  the  Church  was  divinely  established,  so  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  State  is  also  of  divine  origin.  The  history  books  used 
in  the  public  schools  are  commonly  written  to  give  this  impression.  In 
such  histories  the  hand  of  Providence  appears  in  every  event.  The 
motives  which  determined  the  conduct  of  our  nation  in  the  past  were 
holy  and  right,  those  of  our  historic  enemies  always  pernicious.  Our 
national  heroes  were  all  perfect,  and  perfect  in  the  way  that  little  men 
conceive  of  perfection.  Recently  the  school  authorities  in  various 
cities  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  this  point.  In  some  of  the 
histories  used  in  the  public  schools,  half-furtive  attempts  to  state 
England's  side  of  the  case  at  the  time  of  our  American  Revolution 
were  suspected,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  insidious  propaganda. 
This,  regardless  of  the  truthfulness  of  such  text-books,  was  resented  as 
an  insult  to  our  nation.  And  what  was  equally  wicked,  some  of  these 
history  books  contained  hints  that  a  few  of  our  national  heroes  were 
real  human  beings,  who  on  rare  occasions  might  possibly  have  given 
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evidence  of  human  frailty.  This  would,  of  course,  never  do.  National 
heroes  are  the  modern  saints.  They  are  hardly  historical  characters  at 
all,  but  symbolic  figures — creatures  of  popular  imagination  fabricated 
to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  man-political.  .  . 

Thus  the  trend  toward  the  absolute  State,  the  new  medievalism  if 
you  will,  goes  on,  aided  by  all  parties  except  the  small  group  of  lib- 
erals. .  .  Prohibition,  censorship,  "blue  laws,"  and  a  thousand  other 
quixotic  forms  of  restriction,  wage  ceaseless  war  upon  personal  free- 
dom. Politicians  readily  encourage  these  restrictive  measures  because, 
in  extending  the  power  of  the  State,  their  own  power  and  political 
patronage  are  increased.  And  along  with  this  extension  of  the  State, 
the  spirit  of  conformism  becomes  more  rigid.  The  individual  is  put  on 
the  defensive  through  the  ceaseless  multiplication  of  governmental 
regulations.  And  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  doctrine  of  sin  a  standard 
of  "perfection"  was  implied  which  made  of  everyone  a  sinner  by  na- 
ture, so  moral  legislation  again  puts  us  all  "under  sin."  .  . 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make  the  State  strong  and 
healthy,  and  to  keep  its  control  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  elements 
in  the  community.  It  is  an  indispensable  instrument  of  social  control. 
But  every  thinking  person  realizes  that  the  State  is  not  healthy  when 
its  public  servants  are  chosen  almost  to  a  man  from  a  mediocrity 
whose  average  level  of  intelligence  is  gradually  being  lowered  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  mentally  inferior.  The  State  is  certainly  no  savior 
of  men  when  it  becomes  practically  impossible  for  superior  men  to 
hold  positions  of  leadership  in  it;  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  lower 
men,  the  State  invades  the  sanctities  of  privacy  and  takes  to  itself 
responsibilities  that  properly  belong  to  persons  if  thev  are  ever  to 
reach  the  stature  of  manhood.  There  is  a  serious  moral  menace  in  a 
State  requiring  conformity  where  progress  demands  variation,  and 
obedience  where  obedience  is  slavish  and  infantile,  and  where  the 
State  thus  sets  up  its  impersonal  sovereignty  to  hold  back  the  normal 
healthy  development  of  personality.  .  . 

The  modern  State,  like  our  naturalism  and  our  industrialism,  tends 
to  reduce  personality  to  a  minimum.  Just  as  its  burdens  of  taxation 
work  economically  to  the  destruction  of  the  intellectual  middle-class, 
and  the  discouragement  of  superior  talent  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inferior  (including  an  enormous  office-holding  class),  so  the  whole 
effect  of  magnifying  and  extending  the  impersonal  sovereignty  of  the 
State  works  to  the  general  decline  of  the  quality  of  citizenship. 
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In  theory,  the  rule  of  such  a  State  is  the  rule  of  everybody  (hence 
of  nobody ) ;  in  fact,  its  every  invasion  of  the  individual,  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  to  protect  life,  property,  fair  dealing,  and  the  social 
order,  is  a  strangle-hold  of  the  inferior  many  upon  the  superior  few. 
Superficially,  this  looks  like  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
danger  of  exploitation  by  the  strong.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  is 
the  case.  But  exploitation  will  go  on  just  the  same  anyway,  for  low 
cunning  is  often  better  at  it  than  are  superior  strength  and  intelligence 
and  culture. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  superiority  which  also  needs  protection, 
and  the  best  protection  it  can  have  is  that  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility. Such  superiority  is  positively  essential  to  the  survival  of  society. 
Popular  resentment  toward  it,  and  the  devices  which  are  used  to  de- 
stroy it,  are  motivated  much  more  by  the  psychologic  reasons  of  envy 
and  sense  of  inferiority  than  by  pure  resistance  to  the  danger  of  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  The  machinery  of  the  State  is  an  excellent  weapon 
for  killing  off  the  higher  types  of  men.  Sometimes  these  higher  types 
are  dangerous;  but  their  successful  extermination,  a  thing  that  is  quite 
possible,  can  only  mean  that  in  the  end  the  survivors  will  sink  into 
barbarism  and  squalor. 

I  have  called  the  modern  State  a  new  Church;  in  a  sense  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  it  is.  But  I  fear  that  such  a  comparison  is  very  unfair 
to  the  medieval  Church.  For  what  a  church  this  new  one  is — a  soulless 
mechanism  to  which  men  look  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  and 
salvation  from  themselves;  its  creed  the  teachings  of  Rousseau;  its 
priesthood  the  professional  politician;  its  acolyte  the  policeman;  its 
offering  the  income  tax;  its  litany  the  party  compaign;  its  communion 
the  exercise  of  the  vote;  its  sacrament  the  baptism  of  war;  its  Heaven 
business  prosperity  passed  around;  its  dreaded  Hell  its  own  logical 
end  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  and  its  God  the  self -idolatry 
of  "the  People"  as  mass! 


Hugo  Krabbe 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  STATE  AND 
THE  AUTHORITY  OF  LAW1 


For  centuries  our  life  has  been  dominated  by  the  idea  of  a 
sovereign,  having  a  subjective  right  to  rule,  and  of  a  people, 
standing  in  a  relation  of  political  subordination.  This  sover- 
eign was  conceived  as  embodied  either  in  a  prince  or  in  an  assembly, 
and  consequently  its  right  to  rule  was  viewed  as  a  personal  and  sub- 
jective right.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  political  theory  has  continually 
discussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  personal  right  of  sover- 
eignty and  the  purposes  to  which  it  must  be  applied,  and  the  limita- 
tions which  must  in  consequence  be  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  right 
to  rule.  We  may  pass  over  the  theories  relating  to  these  questions, 
since  practically  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  just  because  it  was  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  was  recognized  as  binding  upon  all  subjects. 

Alongside  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  however,  there  was  from 
the  beginning,  indeed  before  the  development  of  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty, another  authority:  that  of  law.  This  law  governed  the  mutual 
relationships  between  the  individual  members  of  society,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  authority  quite  as  independent 
as  that  embodied  in  the  sovereign.  In  many  ways  the  fact  has  been 
established  that  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  limited  by  the  so- 
called  rights  of  the  people.  The  sovereign  could  change  this  law  of 
the  people  only  in  co-operation  with  those  members  of  society  whose 
social  standing  was  recognized  by  the  law.  The  consent  of  the  classes 

1  From  "The  Modern  Idea  of  the  State"  (1922),  an  authorized  translation  by 
Professors  George  H.  Sabine  and  Walter  J.  Shepard  from  the  combined  Ger- 
man edition  of  two  books  originally  written  in  Dutch  and  published  in  1915 
and  1917  respectively.  ( Reprinted  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, Inc.) 
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affected  was  necessary  in  order  to  abridge  any  of  their  rights  in  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign,  as  in  the  expropriation  of  property  or  the 
levying  of  taxes.  In  other  respects,  the  people's  law  grew  and 
changed  without  assistance  from  the  sovereign,  who  limited  himself 
to  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  legal  order. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  a  change  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  people's  law  in  favor  of  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign.  When  the  sovereign  began  more  and  more  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  most  diverse  public  interests,  and  the  number  of 
his  decrees  in  this  field  multiplied,  a  so-called  public  law  began  to  en- 
croach upon  the  old  common  law  as  the  ruling  power  in  social  life. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  validity  of  this  public  law  was  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign;  and  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  binding  force  of  the  other  element  in  the  social 
order,  which  was  embodied  in  the  people's  law,  was  not  also  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  To  be  sure,  this  law 
had  not  been  created  or  promulgated  by  the  sovereign,  but  the  care 
for  its  maintenance  and  enforcement  had,  nevertheless,  been  assumed 
by  him.  It  was,  indeed,  precisely  this  care  for  the  administration  of 
the  people's  law  that  formed  the  connecting  link  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  root  the  binding  force  of  all  law  in  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
Thus  the  dualism  of  two  independent  authorities,  that  of  law  and  that 
of  the  sovereign,  was  eliminated.  The  conception  of  law  as  a  product 
of  reason,  which  gained  favor  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  support 
to  this  theory,  since  reason  was  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
sovereign  than  in  the  people.  And  when,  moreover,  the  sovereign 
authority  was  transferred  from  the  old  historical  persons  and  groups, 
in  whom  it  had  been  vested,  to  the  people  themselves,  the  tendency  to 
look  upon  all  law  as  emanating  from  the  sovereign  was  still  furtiier 
strengthened  by  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  which  the 
people's  law  and  the  law  of  the  sovereign  are  identified. 

This  change  established  both  theoretically  and  practically  the  idea 
of  the  sole  rulership  of  positive  law  as  the  expression  of  the  sovereign 
will  and  consequently  as  the  expression  of  law  in  general.  Thus  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  attained  its  highest  development.  This  idea  of 
sovereignty  still  holds  political  theory  under  its  spell.  It  has  sought  to 
free  jtself  merely  from  the  idea  that  the  sovereign  possesses  a  personal 
right  to  rule.  Not  the  king  but  the  State  is  now  recognized  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  sovereign  authority;  but  since  the  State  is  regarded  as  a 
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legal  person,  and  so  requires  organs  for  willing  and  acting,  these  or- 
gans now  become  bearers  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  idea  of 
sovereignty  has  in  fact  remained  undisturbed,  even  in  its  aspect  of  a 
personal  right  to  rule.  To  this  sovereign,  or  according  to  modern  ter- 
minology to  the  State,  is  now  attributed  that  ultimate  and  unlimited 
power  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
power  of  die  State,  says  Maurenbrecher,  is  irresistible,  infallible,  holy. 
Otto  Mayer  speaks  of  the  "unconditioned  predominance  of  the  State's 
authority,"  and  of  "the  State's  capacity  to  exercise  a  legally  paramount 
will";  Jellinek  speaks  of  the  "unconditioned  enforcement  of  its  own 
will  against  others";  and  Laband  discusses  "rulership"  as  the  "spe- 
cific prerogative  of  the  State."  All  these  characterizations  grow  di- 
rectly out  of  the  idea  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  idea  of  the  State  which  adopts  as  its  central  conception  an  as- 
sumed right  to  rule  vested  in  a  specific  person,  fell  into  disrepute  with 
the  introduction  of  the  constitutional  system,  even  though  this  right 
was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  State  as  a  legal  person.  The  will  of 
the  old  historical  possessor  of  sovereign  authority  is  no  longer  binding 
in  and  of  itself;  the  co-operation  of  parliament  is  required.  In  parlia- 
ment, however,  it  is  a  changing  majority,  composed  now  of  certain 
persons  and  now  of  others,  whose  co-operation  suffices.  Consequently 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority,  so  far  as  it  concerns  parliament 
at  least,  no  longer  rests  in  the  hands  of  specific  persons.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  decisive  power  in  the  State  devolves  upon  parlia- 
ment, it  becomes  evident  that  the  positive  law  owes  its  validity  to  an 
authority  which  in  the  concrete  is  constantly  changing,  but  which  in 
the  abstract  is  personified  as  the  "legislative  power."  Consequently  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  authority  of  positive  law  requires  another 
support  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  will  of  particular  members  of 
parliament. 

This  circumstance  involves  the  necessity  of  recognizing  in  positive 
law  something  other  than  the  will  of  the  traditional  sovereign.  The 
fact  that  parliament  is  elected  by  and  from  the  people  favors  the 
view  that  it  is  an  organ  of  the  people's  sense  of  law  and  right.  Accord- 
ingly it  would  be  precisely  this  sense  of  right  which  is  expressed  in 
the  positive  law.  Thus  a  completely  new  basis  for  the  authority  of 
positive  law  comes  into  view.  Not  the  will  of  a  sovereign  who  exists 
only  in  the  imagination,  but  the  legal  conviction  of  the  people  lends 
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binding  force  to  positive  law;  positive  law  is  valid,  therefore,  only  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  incorporates  principles  of  right  (Recht). 

With  this  new  theory  of  the  validity  of  positive  law,  there  comes 
also  as  a  practical  consequence  of  the  constitutional  system  the  pos- 
sibility of  subjecting  the  bearer  of  the  earlier  sovereign  authority,  the 
king,  to  the  positive  law.  In  practice  it  was  already  conceded  that  the 
State  might  be  bound  by  the  common  civil  law.  This  was  explained 
by  a  theoretical  fiction  which  imputed  to  the  State  a  double  personal- 
ity: one  of  these,  the  "State-fisc,"  was  subject  to  the  law  which  was 
binding  upon  all  other  persons,  while  the  other,  the  "State-sovereign," 
was  not.  Under  the  domination  of  the  constitutional  system,  however, 
where  king  and  parliament  together  decreed  the  positive  law,  this 
fiction  was  no  longer  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of 
common  law  even  for  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  the  positive  law,  as  a 
product  of  both  the  king  and  the  popular  representative  body,  was 
thus  made  superior  to  the  sovereign  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term. 
And  consequently  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  suprem- 
acy of  positive  law  even  in  the  field  of  public  law.  Under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  legal  State  (Rechtsstaat),  this  supremacy  of  the  positive 
law  has  been  established  step  by  step.  First  it  was  merely  a  limitation 
of  the  sovereign  authority;  then  it  became  the  demand  that  the  mere 
will  of  the  sovereign  be  replaced,  so  far  as  possible,  by  law;  and 
finally  it  brought  about  the  unconditional  victory  of  the  law  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  original  sovereign  authority.  Thus  a  complete  trans- 
formation was  accomplished.  The  sovereign  as  an  original  source  of 
authority  with  a  claim  to  unconditional  obedience  was  superseded, 
just  as  the  law  had  earlier  been  superseded  as  an  independent  power 
in  opposition  to  the  sovereign. 

If  now  we  ask  what  great  idea  won  the  ascendancy  in  the  process 
just  described,  we  can  answer  that  a  spiritual  power  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  personal  authority.  We  no  longer  live  under  the  dominion 
of  persons,  either  natural  persons  or  fictitious  legal  persons,  but  under 
the  dominion  of  norms,  of  spiritual  forces.  In  this  is  revealed  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  the  State.  The  old  foundation  which  heretofore  had  mainly 
supported  the  life  of  the  community,  the  personal  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  has  been  compelled  to  give  place  ( or  at  least  is  more  and 
more  giving  place )  to  another  foundation  which  is  derived  from  the 
spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  This  spiritual  nature  is  the  source  from 
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which  spring  real  forces,  and  through  which  duties  are  aroused  to 
living  consciousness.  These  forces  rule  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Obedience  can  be  freely  rendered  to  these  forces,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  do  proceed  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind. 
The  power  which  they  are  able  to  exert  has  its  roots  just  in  this — that 
we  voluntarily  follow  their  guidance.  Such  a  spiritual  force  permits 
law  and  right  (Recht)  to  be  born,  and  continually  permits  them  to  be 
born  anew.  That  which  works  in  us  as  the  instinct,  the  feeling,  the 
sense  of  right,  and  which  lives  in  our  souls  as  an  original  force  of  na- 
ture, lies  at  the  basis  of  that  authority  which  compels  us  to  live  in  a 
society.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  rulership  which  is  inherent  in  the 
idea  of  the  State.  Hence  we  no  longer  perceive  the  State  as  localized 
in  a  sovereign,  but  we  find  it  wherever  we  perceive  the  power  of  the 
law  to  create  obligations.  What  is  now  in  actual  practice  adorned  with 
the  old  name  of  sovereign  is  a  man  or  an  assemblage  of  men  upon 
whom  the  law  has  laid  a  task.  They  are  not,  therefore,  invested  with 
a  power  to  be  expressed  through  their  will  in  independence  of  the 
law. 

Political  theory  has  not  taken  account  of  all  this;  it  has  persist- 
ently clung  to  the  old  idea  of  sovereignty.  It  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  in  every  field,  even  in  that  of  international  relations,  the  au- 
thority of  law  is  growing.  But  it  shrinks  from  making  a  change  of 
principle  by  abandoning  the  idea  of  personal  sovereignty,  tracing 
the  power  of  the  State  to  the  authority  of  law,  and  thus  recog- 
nizing the  fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  law.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  it 
to  free  itself  from  the  conception  of  a  personal  power  which  is 
supported  by  a  tradition  of  centuries  and  from  a  terminology 
adapted  to  this  conception.  So  we  have  those  juristic  fictions  which, 
while  they  recognize  the  predominant  power  of  the  law,  still  seek 
to  save  the  idea  of  personal  sovereignty.  We  are  familiar  with  such 
fictions  as  those  of  Jellinek,  which  assume  a  "self-imposed  obliga- 
tion" of  the  sovereign  in  order  to  maintain  his  subjection  to  law. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  exaggeration  of  power  which  is  attributed 
to  the  king  in  words,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  on  all 
sides  by  law  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  sophism  of  the  distinction  between  power  in  and  of  itself  and 
the  exercise  of  power.  Thus  juristic  dialectic  continues  to  be  cul- 
tivated, while  political  practice  is  already  revealing  to  us  the 
effective  truth  of  an  entirely  different  idea.  We  must  now  turn  our 
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attention,  therefore,  to  this  modern  idea  of  the  State,  which  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  with  its  postulate  of 
an  authority  standing  outside  the  law.  Thus  we  shall  see  clearly 
that  more  and  more  political  communities  are  ruled  not  by  external 
powers,  but  by  inner  spiritual  forces  dwelling  in  men  and  working 
out  from  them.  Everywhere,  in  every  field  of  social  life,  appears 
the  new  ruler,  law,  with  the  full  certainty  that  some  time  there 
will  fall  to  his  lot  over  the  entire  globe  that  unlimited  and  un- 
divided rulership  which  the  best  of  our  race  have  at  all  times  long- 
ingly desired. 
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ECONOMIC  FUNCTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  STATE  x 


IT  is  a  commonplace  observation  that,  during  the  last  two  gen- 
erations at  least,  the  activities  of  the  State  have  been  under- 
going constant  and  rapid  multiplication  and  expansion.  More- 
over, it  is  generally  recognized  that  this  expansion  has  been  far 
more  extensive  in  the  economic  than  in  any  other  sphere.  When 
Locke  wrote  his  "Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  interpreting  in 
them  the  ideas  and  social  situation  of  the  English  Revolution  of 
1688-9,  it  was  still  easy  to  regard  the  function  of  the  State  as 
strictly  specific  and  limited,  because  its  actual  activities  were  in  the 
main  specific  and  limited,  and  were  in  process  of  actual  construc- 
tion. Today,  whatever  may  be  the  true  function  of  the  State,  there 
is  an  undeniable  temptation  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  its  actual 
activities,  that  its  functions  are  practically  universal  and  unlimited. 
Such  a  conclusion,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  at  least  goes  with 
the  grain  of  present-day  society.  Yet  it  may  be  that  Locke  was 
nearer  to  being  right  than  those  social  theorists  who  are  ready  to 
conclude,  because  the  State  does  everything  in  fact,  that  its  social 
function  is  pantopragmatic  and  universal. 

Today,  almost  every  developed  State  is  ceaselessly  active  in 
economic  affairs.  It  passes  Factory  Acts  and  other  legislation  de- 
signed to  ensure  a  minimum  of  protection  to  the  workers  engaged 
in  production;  it  regulates  wages  and  hours;  it  attempts  to  provide 
for  and  against  unemployment;  it  intervenes,  successfully  or  un- 
successfully, in  industrial  disputes;  it  compels  employers  to  provide 
compensation  for  accidents,  and  both  employers  and  workers  to 
contribute  to  social  insurance  funds  which  it  administers.  On  the 

1  From  "Social  Theory,"  published  in  1920.   ( Copyright  1920  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London. ) 
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other  hand,  it  regulates  to  some  extent  the  commercial  operations 
of  financiers  and  employers;  restricts  or  pretends  to  restrict  trusts 
and  profiteering;  uses  its  consular  service  and  special  agents  to  aid 
foreign  trade;  encourages,  subsidizes,  and  assists  in  industrial  re- 
search; enacts  laws  affecting,  and  enters  into  many  formal  and 
informal  relationships  with,  capitalist  interests  and  associations. 
Moreover,  more  and  more  it  embarks  upon  economic  enterprises, 
conducts  a  Post  Office  or  a  railway  service,  and  becomes  the  direct 
employer  of  vast  numbers  of  its  own  citizens,  incidentally  often 
imposing  political  and  other  disqualifications  upon  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  State  employees.  .  . 

There  is  a  further  economic  activity  of  the  State  which  is  more 
and  more  becoming  manifest  in  our  own  day.  Taxation  is,  in  its 
origin,  merely  a  method  of  collecting  from  individuals  that  pro- 
portion of  their  incomes  which  must  be  diverted  from  their  personal 
use  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  State  administration.  But  as 
the  activities  of  the  State  expand,  taxation  shows  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  become  also  a  method  of  redistributing  incomes  within  the 
community.  This  new  tendency  emerges  already  in  systems  of 
graduated  taxation;  but  it  becomes  the  leading  principle  in  those 
proposals,  nowhere  yet  carried  far  into  effect,  which  aim  at  its 
definite  and  deliberate  use  as  a  means  to  at  least  comparative 
equality  of  income. 

Apart  from  taxation  for  administrative  purposes,  the  present 
economic  activities  of  the  State  are  largely  of  recent  growth.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  State  had  not  previously  engaged  in  economic 
action  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  instance  under  what  is  known  as  the 
"Mercantile  System."  But  between  the  "Mercantile  System"  and 
the  economic  activity  of  the  modern  State  intervenes  in  many 
cases  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity — laissez  faire — following 
upon  the  changes  caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  economic  activities  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Guilds,  and  in  the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  when 
they  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  competitive  capitalists,  the  State's 
intervention  in  economic  matters  was,  comparatively,  very  restricted 
indeed.  .  . 

The  State,  as  an  association,  has  members,  and  its  members  are 
all  the  persons  ordinarily  resident  within  the  area  within  which 
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the  State  ordinarily  exercises  authority.  Such  persons  are  members 
of  the  State,  whether  or  not  they  have  votes  or  other  political 
privileges,  by  virtue  merely  of  their  ordinary  residence  within  the 
State  area.  For  the  State  is,  for  the  dwellers  within  its  area,  a  com- 
pulsory association,  and  its  compulsory  character  is  revealed  in  two 
ways — in  its  power  to  compel  all  persons  in  its  area,  and  in  the 
right  of  all  such  persons  to  membership  of  it.  When  we  say  that 
the  State  rests  upon  consent,  we  mean  that  it  rests  upon  the  consent 
of  an  effective  proportion  of  all  the  dwellers  within  its  area. 

Membership  of  the  State  is,  however,  an  almost  barren  theory 
without  recognized  political  rights — for  without  such  rights  a  mem- 
ber can  only  make  his  voice  heard  in  time  of  revolution,  when  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  the  State  is  in  abeyance.  What  right,  we 
must  ask,  does  membership  of  the  State  give  to  the  recognition  of 
actual  political  rights?  The  answer  is  partly  implied  in  what  we 
have  said  already  of  consent  as  the  basis  of  the  State.  The  members 
of  the  State  have  the  right  to  translate  a  passive  consent  into  an 
active  co-operation  by  the  assumption  of  political  rights.  This  they 
habitually  do  by  gradually  extending  the  franchise  and  other  po- 
litical rights  to  new  sections  of  the  population,  as  these  sections 
become  articulate  in  advancing  their  claim.  The  logical  completion 
of  this  development  is  universal  suffrage  as  the  expression  of  a 
political  articulateness  generally  diffused  through  all  sections  of 
the  people. 

I  shall  take,  then,  as  the  basis  of  examination  of  the  structure  of 
the  State,  a  State  possessing  the  institution  of  universal  suffrage. 
What  is  the  structural  principle  of  such  a  State?  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  compulsory  association  including  all  dwellers  within  a 
particular  area.  Its  basis  is  therefore  territorial  and  inclusive,  whereas 
the  basis  of  a  trade  union  is  vocational  and  selective.  The  essence  of 
the  State  is  to  include  all  sorts  of  people,  without  reference  to  the 
sort  of  people  they  are,  the  sort  of  beliefs  they  hold,  or  the  sort  of  work 
they  do. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  usually  a  very  important 
element  of  identity  of  character,  way  of  life,  and  even  occupation, 
among  the  members  of  a  particular  State.  This  element  of  identity  is 
strongest  in  the  city-State,  and  very  strong  in  the  State  whose  area  is 
the  area  of  a  nation.  But  it  is  not  the  essential  principle  of  the  State 
form  of  grouping.  There  are  States  which  are  not  coterminous  with 
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nations,  and  State  and  nation  are  essentially  different  things.  A  nation 
may  be  a  community;  but  it  cannot  be,  though  it  may  possess,  a  State. 
A  nation  is  not  an  association;  a  State  is. 

The  State,  then,  is  an  inclusive  territorial  association,  ignoring  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  compulsorily  taking  in  everyone  who  or- 
dinarily dwells  within  its  area.  This  being  its  principle,  how  can  we 
discover  its  function?  The  answer  will  be  found  by  asking  and  an- 
swering a  further  question. 

Why  does  the  State  ignore  the  differences  between  men  and  in- 
clude all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  what  is  the  sphere  of  action,  or 
social  function,  marked  out  for  it  by  the  adoption  of  this  structure?  It 
ignores  the  differences  between  men  because  it  is  concerned  not  with 
their  differences  but  with  their  identity,  and  its  function  and  interest 
are  concerned  with  men's  identity  and  not  with  their  differences.  Ob- 
jectively stated,  this  principle  takes  the  following  form:  The  concern 
of  the  State,  as  an  association  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  is  with  those  things  which  concern  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  concern  them,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  in 
relation  to  their  identity  and  not  to  their  points  of  difference. 

The  State  exists  primarily  to  deal  with  those  things  which  affect  all 
its  members  more  or  less  equally  and  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  try  to 
see  clearly  what  are  the  effects  of  this  principle.  It  excludes  from  the 
primary  functions  of  the  State — from  its  social  function  par  excellence 
— those  spheres  of  social  action  which  affect  different  members  of  it 
in  different  degrees  and  in  various  ways.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
State  must  not  concern  itself  with  any  such  spheres  of  action,  but 
only  that  they  do  not  form  part  of  its  primary  function,  and  may  fall 
within  the  functions  of  other  forms  of  association.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned as  yet  so  much  with  limiting  the  province  of  the  State  as  with 
discovering  what  is  its  undisputed  and  peculiar  sphere  of  activity. 

Let  us  look  back  now  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out — to  our 
brief  account  of  the  existing  activities  of  the  State.  Which  of  these 
activities  clearly  correspond  to  the  definition  we  have  just  given,  and 
are,  by  their  correspondence,  clearly  marked  out  as  essential  activities 
of  the  State?  We  divided  the  actual  activities  of  the  State  into  three 
main  divisions — economic,  political,  and  co-ordinative.  Let  us  first 
look  at  each  of  these  three  divisions  in  general  and  as  a  whole,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  further  analysis  of  them  as  we  find  it  to  be  required. 

Economic  activities  for  the  most  part  clearly  affect  the  various  mem- 
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bers  of  the  community  in  different  degrees  and  in  various  ways.  For 
it  is  here  that  one  of  the  most  easily  recognizable  and  organizable 
differences  between  man  and  man  comes  into  play.  Coal  mining  af- 
fects the  coal  miner  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it 
affects  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  so  through  the  whole  list  of  trades 
and  vocations.  Of  course,  coal  mining  does  affect  not  only  the  miner 
but  also  everybody  else;  but  the  point  is  that  it  affects  the  miner  in  a 
different  manner  and  degree. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  at  once  arises.  Each  trade  or  vocation 
affects  those  who  follow  it  in  a  different  way  and  degree  from  the 
way  and  degree  in  which  it  affects  others;  but  many  vital  industries 
and  services  do  also,  from  another  point  of  view,  affect  almost  every- 
body in  very  much  the  same  way.  We  must  all  eat  and  drink,  be 
clothed,  housed,  and  warmed,  be  tended  in  sickness  and  educated  in 
childhood  and  youth;  and  our  common  needs  in  these  and  other 
respects  give  rise  to  a  common  relation,  that  of  consumers  or  users  of 
the  products  and  services  rendered  by  those  who  follow  the  various 
trades  and  vocations  concerned. 

It  is  upon  this  fact  that  the  collectivist  theory  of  the  State  is  based. 
The  collectivists,  or  State  socialists,  regard  the  State  as  an  association 
of  consumers,  and  claim  for  it  supremacy  in  the  economic  sphere  on 
the  ground  that  consumption,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  vital  industries 
and  services,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  everybody  equally  and  in  the 
same  way.  This,  however,  is  to  ignore  a  difference  as  vital  as  the  iden- 
tity on  which  stress  is  laid.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  State 
in  the  economic  sphere  on  account  of  the  identical  interest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  in  consumption  is  State  control  of  con- 
sumption, and  not  State  control  of  production,  in  which  the  interests 
of  different  members  of  the  community  are  vitally  different. 

The  economic  sphere  thus  falls  at  once  into  two  separable  parts — • 
production  and  consumption;  in  one  of  which  all  interests  tend  to  be 
identical,  while  in  the  other,  production,  they  tend  to  be  different. 
Consumption  is  thus  marked  off  as  falling,  prima  facie,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  State,  while  production  is  no  less  clearly  marked  off  as 
falling  outside  it. 

We  shall  have  to  pursue  this  question  further  at  a  later  stage,  when 
we  examine  directly  the  economic  structure  of  society.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  question,  arising  immediately  out  of  this  distinction,  with 
which  we  must  deal  at  the  present  stage.  We  saw  in  our  summary  of 
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State  activities  that  taxation  tends  to  become,  and  to  be  regarded  as, 
not  merely  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  public  purposes  but  a  means 
of  redistributing  the  national  income.  May  not  this  tendency  provide 
the  key  to  the  State's  function  in  relation  to  consumption?  If  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  economic  sphere  which  affects  everybody  equally 
and  in  the  same  way  it  is  the  question  of  income,  on  which  the  nom- 
inal amount  of  consumption  depends.  Closely  bound  up  with  this  is 
the  question  of  price,  which,  in  its  relation  to  income,  determines  the 
real  amount  of  consumption.  Income  and  prices,  then,  seem  to  fall 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  State,  and  the  determination  of 
them  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  State's  functions. 

The  State,  then,  regulates  consumption  primarily  through  income 
and  prices.  By  these  means  it  acts  upon  the  general  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  consumption,  and  not  directly  upon  the  consumption  of  any 
particular  commodity.  It  is,  however,  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
staple  commodities  and  vital  services,  not  only  the  general  level  of 
consuming  power,  but  also  the  consumption  and  supply  of  a  partic- 
ular commodity  or  service,  affects  everybody  more  or  less  equally  and 
in  the  same  way.  Of  course  there  are  many  other  commodities  whose 
consumption  affects  only  a  part  of  the  people,  or  affects  different  sec- 
tions in  very  unequal  measure.  In  such  cases  the  State  has  no  primary 
function.  Having  regulated  the  general  distribution  of  consuming 
power,  it  can  leave  to  ad  hoc  bodies  the  expression  of  the  consumers' 
point  of  view  in  relation  to  such  commodities  or  services. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  vital  commodities  and  services  which, 
broadly  speaking,  affect  everybody  equally  and  in  the  same  way, 
there  is  a  prima  facie  argument  for  State  regulation,  and  it  is  clear 
that  regulation  must  be  done  either  by  the  State  or  by  some  body  or 
bodies  reproducing  its  structure  and  similarly  based  upon  general 
suffrage  and  an  inclusive  and  non-selective  electorate.  The  question 
whether  the  State  or  some  other  body  or  bodies  so  constituted  should 
assume  these  functions  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  com- 
bined performance  of  political  functions  and  of  these  specialized 
economic  functions  can  be  undertaken  with  satisfactory  results  by  the 
same  group  of  elected  persons,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
body  of  electors  should  choose  different  persons  and  representative 
bodies  for  the  performance  of  functions  so  essentially  different  and 
calling  for  such  different  capacities  and  acquirements. 

The  political  activities  of  the  State  give  rise  to  no  such  complex 
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problems  as  its  economic  activities.  Here  the  only  question  that  arises 
in  most  cases  is  whether  a  particular  sphere  of  personal  relationship 
ought  to  be  regulated  or  left  unregulated.  If  it  is  to  be  regulated  at  all, 
it  falls  clearly  according  to  our  principle  within  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  State.  For  in  personal  relationship,  whether  regulation  is  based  on 
moral  principles  or  on  principles  of  convenience,  the  regulation  clearly 
affects,  or  should  affect,  and  would  but  for  class  and  economic  dis- 
tinctions affect,  everyone  equally  and  in  the  same  way.  "Political"  ac- 
tivities, then,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given  to  the  phrase,  belong 
clearly  to  the  function  of  the  State. 

What,  then,  of  activities  of  co-ordination,  such  as  we  described 
earlier  in  this  chapter?  Here  a  far  greater  difficulty  arises.  To  entrust 
the  State  with  the  function  of  co-ordination  would  be  to  entrust  it, 
in  many  cases,  with  the  task  of  arbitrating  between  itself  and  some 
other  functional  association,  say  a  church  or  a  trade  union.  But  just 
as  no  man  ought  to  be  the  fudge  of  his  own  case,  so  ought  no  associa- 
tion. Therefore,  co-ordination  cannot  belong  to  the  function  of  the 
State;  but  neither  can  it  belong  to  that  of  any  other  functional  asso- 
ciation. 

We  should  reach  the  same  conclusion  if  we  ignored  the  argument 
against  making  the  State  judge  in  its  own  cause,  and  attended  only  to 
the  nature  of  co-ordinating  activities.  For  such  activities  clearly  bring 
in  many  questions  which  do  not  affect  everybody  equally  and  in  the 
same  way,  but  affect  various  groups  in  essential  different  ways.  There- 
fore, once  more,  we  must  conclude  that  the  function  of  co-ordination 
does  not  belong  to  the  State. 

This  is  a  conclusion  of  far-reaching  and  fundamental  importance; 
for  if  the  State  is  not  the  co-ordinating  authority  within  the  com- 
munity, neither  is  it,  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  term,  "sover- 
eign." But  the  claim  to  "sovereignty"  is  that  on  which  the  most  ex- 
alted pretensions  of  the  State  are  based.  Almost  all  modern  theories 
of  the  State  attribute  to  it  not  merely  a  superiority  to  all  other  forms  of 
association,  but  an  absolute  difference  in  kind,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  possess,  in  theory  at  least,  an  unlimited  authority  over 
every  other  association  and  over  every  individual  in  the  community. 

If  our  account  of  the  nature  of  the  State  is  correct,  its  functions  must 
be  newly  defined  and  limited  in  terms  of  its  specific  functions;  and 
with  this  definition  and  limitation,  its  claim  to  sovereignty  falls  utterly 
to  the  ground. 
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From  the  moment  two  individuals  or  two  States  profess  that  they 
have  obligations  only  to  themselves,  that  they  are  not  even 
bound  by  their  own  signatures,  there  can  only  be  relations  of 
"might"  between  them — and  treaties  become  "scraps  of  paper."  This 
conception,  though  not  always  avowed,  is  always  carried  into  practice 
by  diplomacy.  While  depriving  the  individual  of  the  "right  of  the 
fist"  (Faustrecht),  our  civilization  has  transferred  it  to  the  peoples. 
Multiple  sovereignties  imply  that  international  relations  are  regulated 
by  the  law  of  the  jungle:  that  the  might  of  the  stronger  becomes  the 
right,  that  the  savage  state  continues  to  prevail  between  the  peoples. 
Such  a  regime  could  only  have  endured  for  centuries  because,  in 
practice,  the  districts  and  provinces  within  the  same  State  led  an  in- 
dependent economic  existence;  because  the  ravages  of  war  were 
restricted  to  the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  because  the  conse- 
quences of  victory  and  of  defeat  were  not  such  as  to  modify  appre- 
ciably the  conditions  of  life  of  the  populations,  even  when  they  were 
transferred  to  another  sovereignty. 

Today,  however,  every  nation  has  ceased  to  be  self-supporting. 
When  a  people's  requirements  include  foreign  corn,  cotton,  wool, 
coal,  and  oil,  it  is  unable  to  work,  to  feed  and  clothe  itself,  without 
aid  from  abroad;  despite  the  most  solemn  proclamations,  it  cannot 
consider  itself  as  completely  autonomous.  It  often  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide even  for  its  own  defence.  Quick-firing  guns,  special  explosives, 
aeroplanes,  etc.,  require  a  complicated  plant  and  considerable  capital 
such  as  only  the  greatest  nations  are  in  a  position  to  supply.  The 

1  From  "Political  Myths  and  Economic  Realities"  (1927),  an  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  Les  Contradictions  du  Monde  Moderne,  published  in  France  in  1925. 
(Copyright  1927  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.) 
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others  can  make  war  only  with  their  industrial  and  financial  support; 
they  can  neither  attack  nor  defend  themselves  without  the  others' 
permission.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  therefore  only  the  con- 
dottieri  of  one  group  or  another,  and  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
is  in  practice  confined  to  choosing  themselves  their  own  master. 

Only  the  big  nations,  who  are  capable  of  manufacturing  their  own 
armaments,  are  completely  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  their  inter- 
dependence is  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  industrialization.  Thev 
can  only  make  war  upon  one  another  by  dragging  into  the  conflict  all 
the  complementary  countries  which  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
foodstuffs  and  raw  material.  The  consequence  has  been  general  war- 
fare in  which  all  the  peoples  make  use  of  all  their  resources  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  means  of  production.  The  one  and  only  result  is 
the  ruin  of  the  vanquished,  the  impoverishment  of  the  victors,  and 
the  general  impairment  of  the  civilized  world. 

National  sovereignty,  which  for  a  hundred  years  appeared  as  the 
supreme  guarantee  of  security  for  the  individual  and  for  enterprise, 
is  now  the  supreme  danger  for  both.  Economic  interdependence  has 
made  of  it  a  social  peril.  .  . 

In  these  matters  there  can  be  but  one  criterion:  a  social  system  is 
good  in  proportion  as  it  insures  the  security  of  persons  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  enterprise.  So  long  as  it  satisfies  these  two  requirements,  the 
mythical  trappings  that  render  it  accessible  to  the  mind  of  the  masses 
appear  intangible  and  sacred.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  fixed 
framework  of  institutions  ceases  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  shifting 
social  necessities.  Under  cover  of  the  sacred  myth,  privileges  and 
abuses  accumulate  unawares;  and  often  enough  they  are  inconspic- 
uous because  they  represent  institutions  and  customs  which  at  one 
time  were  useful  and  legitimate. 

The  peoples  suffer  under  these  abuses;  but  continuing  to  interpret 
their  requirements  in  the  light  of  a  traditional  outlook,  they  intensify 
the  evils  they  wish  to  cure,  and  to  the  confusion  which  exists  in  fact 
the  myth  adds  the  confusion  that  prevails  in  the  mind. 

Such  is  the  critical  point  which  has  now  been  reached  by  the  na- 
tional myth.  We  have  witnessed  five  years  of  destruction  and  six  years 
of  impotent  attempts  at  reconstruction.  Economic  crises  follow  upon 
social  and  political  upheavals.  Enterprise,  trade,  sources  of  income — 
nothing  is  safe;  the  peoples  are  casting  about  for  security.  The  su- 
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preme  danger  to  the  individual  and  to  property  lies  in  multiple  sover- 
eignties combined  with  economic  nationalism. 

Today,  whether  one  wishes  it  or  not,  the  world  is  profoundly  inter- 
nationalized. An  immense  network  of  railway  and  shipping  lines  link 
up  seas  and  continents  from  end  to  end;  raw  material  and  commod- 
ities are  carried  towards  the  industrial  centers,  where  they  are  trans- 
formed and  adapted  to  human  needs  and  then  sent  back  to  men  of 
every  civilization  under  every  climate.  Local  markets  are  confronted 
at  every  moment  by  supply  and  demand  from  every  quarter;  prices 
are  co-ordinated  and  unified  by  the  big  leading  exchanges;  informa- 
tion is  received  and  orders  are  transmitted  everywhere  by  telegraph 
and  cable;  banks  are  drained  of  their  reserves,  which  are  transferred 
to  regions  where  they  are  made  to  fructify.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
thing or  anybody  to  remain  outside  the  stream.  The  most  isolated 
Breton  peasant  drinks  coffee  from  Brazil,  wears  a  shirt  of  American 
cotton,  mows  his  harvest  with  a  Chicago  machine,  and  sells  his  butter 
and  potatoes  in  London.  The  humblest  cell  vibrates  to  the  rhythm  of 
universal  life.  This  fact  should  no  longer  be  ignored  either  by  states- 
men or  by  private  citizens.  Economic  interdependence  is  now  a  real- 
ity, not  only  for  the  nations  as  a  whole  but  for  the  smallest  of  private 
enterprises.  And  already,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  create  organs  adapted  to  its  functions.  .  . 

If  society  is  to  endure  and  to  prosper,  each  of  its  permanent  needs 
must  be  met  by  different  institutions,  which,  however,  are  unable 
completely  to  fulfil  their  function  unless  each  individual  clearly  per- 
ceives the  link  that  attaches  them  to  his  own  particular  interest.  It  is 
this  notion,  at  once  simple  and  clear  and  accepted  by  all,  which  en- 
ables an  institution  to  impose  upon  the  individual  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices and  to  count  upon  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  masses. 

For  the  Christian,  it  is  the  idea  that  his  salvation  depends  upon 
certain  beliefs,  certain  moral  precepts,  certain  rites  of  which  the 
clergy  are  the  sole  guardians  and  interpreters.  Thanks  to  this  moral 
force,  the  Roman  Church,  without  lands  or  fiscal  laws  or  armed 
forces,  retains  a  formidable  power  of  dominion.  For  the  citizen,  it  is 
the  dogma  of  equality  for  all  before  the  law  of  their  own  making;  by 
connecting  his  idea  of  liberty  with  parliamentary  institutions,  he 
endures  without  protest  the  innumerable  regulations  of  the  demo- 
cratic State.  For  the  patriot,  it  is  the  defence  of  the  "sacred  soil";  by 
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connecting  the  conception  of  his  personal  security  to  a  flag,  he  bears 
without  a  murmur  the  heavy  burdens  of  military  service  and  the  ter- 
rible suffering  of  war. 

During  three  generations  the  producer,  having  emerged  from  his 
isolation  in  proportion  as  his  activities  became  more  specialized,  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  offensive  and  defensive  forces  of  the  State 
sufficed  to  secure  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  his  enterprise.  He  is 
feeling  today  the  consequences  of  his  error;  but  he  has  yet  to  realize 
that  his  material  existence  depends  upon  the  whole  world.  Until  he 
does,  the  supernational  organizations  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
arbitration,  which  have  already  been  constituted,  will  merely  vege- 
tate. 

The  world  will  only  recover  its  equilibrium  when,  in  the  mind  of 
each  producer,  the  idea  of  interdependence  has  acquired  the  same 
value  as  that  of  salvation  for  the  Christian,  equality  for  the  democrat, 
and  the  fatherland  for  the  citizen.  But  how  are  the  masses  to  acquire 
this  consciousness?  That  is  the  vital  problem  which  must  be  faced  by 
all  who  can  look  beyond  the  surface  of  events. 

Will  a  new  myth  arise?  It  may  well  be.  But  it  need  not  be  expected 
that  it  will  emerge  ready-made  from  the  brain  of  some  sociologist  of 
genius.  Popular  myths  are  spontaneous  creations;  made  for  the 
masses,  they  spring  up  from  popular  roots.  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts  can  only  prune,  elucidate,  and  mold  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  strike  the  imagination.  Science  and  reason  may  no  doubt  play  a 
very  useful  part;  the  former  by  pointing  to  the  reality,  the  latter  by 
reducing  outworn  creeds  to  their  relative  value  in  the  general  scheme. 
They  both  may  contribute  indispensable  information  and  criticism, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  suffice  to  destroy  or  to  modify 
principles  which  have  assumed  the  air  of  necessities  to  the  public 
weal. 

Will  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  common  interest?  When  it  is  im- 
mediate and  easy  to  grasp,  it  is  for  the  individual  an  impelling  force. 
But  where  vast  aggregates  of  human  beings  are  concerned,  the  com- 
mon interest  is  an  average  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish;  and 
where  the  result  of  the  effort  to  be  made  is  remote,  the  mass  of  preju- 
dices and  misconceptions  prevents  its  realization. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  appeal  to  the  enlightened  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator would  only  be  a  temporary  expedient,  fraught  with  fresh  abuses. 
Besides,  as  soon  as  personal  power,  established  by  violence,  has  ful- 
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filled  its  role  of  restoring  order  and  allayed  the  crisis  which  gave  it 
birth,  it  inevitably  turns  for  support  to  the  old  established  institu- 
tions. Static  conservatism  is  its  only  chance  of  permanency,  and  it 
hankers  after  immobility  in  proportion  as  the  forces  to  which  it  owes 
its  origins  are  more  unstable. 

Are  we  then  to  resign  ourselves  to  seeing  the  world  writhe  for  an- 
other generation  in  disorder  and  impotence?  One  hope  of  salvation 
remains. 

In  every  living  being,  at  every  stage  of  its  evolution,  there  exists  an 
obscure  and  vital  force  which  is  the  will  to  live.  It  is  generally  uncon- 
scious and  blind;  but  connected  with  it  there  is  a  kind  of  warning 
apparatus — suffering.  As  soon  as  this  living  thing  swerves  from  the 
invisible  and  changing  line  which  represents  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  strength,  it  feels  a  discomfort  and,  when  persisted  in,  a 
definite  pain  which  grows  more  violent  until  fever  spreads  through 
the  entire  organism  and  compels  it  to  call  a  halt.  Then,  confronted 
by  the  alternative  of  changing  its  habits  or  of  perishing,  it  is  com- 
pelled by  this  vital  instinct,  when  not  by  reason,  to  renounce  the  er- 
ror of  its  ways.  "Man  is  an  apprentice,  pain  is  his  master,"  says  a 
French  poet.  It  is  as  true  of  societies  as  of  individuals.  There  are 
times  of  collective  suffering;  economic  crises  and  social  upheavals  are 
so  many  warnings  that  the  traditional  regime  is  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  latest  needs,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  old  principles. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  economic  world  was  still  a  polypus, 
when  every  enterprise  or  at  least  every  village  or  province  was  self- 
supporting  and  lived  a  practically  independent  existence  on  the  com- 
mon reef,  a  fissure  in  the  rock  was  only  of  interest  to  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  accident,  and  no  change  was  effected  in  the  life  of 
the  whole.  But,  within  a  century  and  a  half,  the  polypus  has  become 
like  one  of  those  superior  vertebrates  whose  organs  are  interrelated. 
When  the  pressure  of  blind  egoism  provokes  a  rupture  of  equilibrium 
at  any  point  of  the  organism,  the  ailing  member  immediately  com- 
municates its  fever  to  all  the  cells.  There  is  no  enterprise  but  feels  its 
temperature  rise  and  fall  with  that  of  the  whole;  after  a  temporary 
exaltation  its  forces  consume  themselves  and  waste  away.  Then  the 
entire  social  body  makes  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  noxious  germ,  and 
its  reactions  are  violent  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  pain;  its 
transformations  are  rapid  and  profound  in  proportion  as  the  organism 
is  more  centralized. 
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Today  the  world  has  reached  a  stage  of  extreme  economic  concen- 
tration. It  is  now  as  a  living  being,  with  its  vascular  system  of  railway 
and  shipping  lines,  its  nervous  system  of  telegraphs  and  cables,  its 
organs  of  transformation  (industrial  centers)  and  of  reproduction 
(banks),  its  nervous  centers  (local  exchanges)  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  leading  exchanges  and  issuing  banks — which  like  the 
brain  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  all  the  members. 

The  Geon  5  is  there:  he  exists  and  lives  within  us.  Each  of  us  is  only 
one  of  his  cells,  although  we  do  not  know  it  and  do  not  wish  to  know. 
Each  member  claims  to  be  independent  of  the  others;  and  for  the 
disturbance  it  provokes  in  the  entire  organism,  the  organism  retaliates 
with  a  vengeance.  By  making  us  suffer,  the  unacknowledged  God  im- 
poses himself  upon  our  consciousness. 

According  to  the  "Acts,"  St.  Paul  on  arriving  at  Athens  was  struck 
with  the  innumerable  number  of  gods  who  were  dispensing  good  or 
bad  fortune  among  the  pagans.  He  noted  also  that  the  wise  Greeks, 
fearing  lest  any  should  be  forgotten  who  might  wreak  revenge  for 
their  negligence  and  send  a  scourge  upon  them,  had  raised  an  altar 
to  the  "unknown  God."  Paul  then  turned  to  them  and  said:  "Whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you."  But  they 
did  not  heed  him.  The  God  continued  in  His  course  nevertheless. 
After  three  centuries  of  useless  turmoil  and  ineffectual  persecution, 
He  had  overthrown  all  the  others  and  even  the  emperor  bowed  down 
before  Him. 

Likewise,  the  men  of  today,  dominated  by  national  polytheistic 
creeds,  refuse  to  recognize  the  one  and  only  God:  already  His  influ- 
ence has  reached  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Indifferent  to  human 
wishes,  He  inspires  and  directs  the  economic  activity  of  all  the  peo- 
ples, and  strikes  down  those  who  disregard  Him.  The  Great  War  was 
the  first  scourge  inflicted  upon  them;  instead  of  short  campaigns, 
"refreshing  and  joyous,"  restricted  to  a  few  people  and  merely  affect- 
ing the  political  and  administrative  organism  of  the  States,  He 
imposed  upon  them  general  war,  world-wide  and  without  mercy. 

They  still  did  not  understand.  Temporarily  exalted  by  the  heat  of 

1  Earlier  in  his  book,  Delaisi  explains  this  term  as  follows:  "The  world  has  in 
fact  become  one  being.  Dr.  Jaworski,  writing  to  give  a  name  to  this  newly 
evolved  animal,  of  which  we  are  only  the  ephemeral  cells,  has  called  it  the 
Geon  [from  two  Greek  roots  meaning  "earth"  and  "being"].  It  expresses  ade- 
quately the  stage  of  economic  evolution  which  we  have  reached,  and  deserves 
to  be  taken  up." 
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the  struggle  to  the  point  of  pooling  their  resources,  they  relapsed  with 
the  armistice  into  national  egoism.  The  God  then  drove  them  into  a 
senseless  peace,  as  nefarious  as  the  war  itself.  He  spoke  to  them  and 
said: 

"You  were  given  a  world  economically  united,  wherein  goods, 
capital,  and  persona  were  able  to  move  with  comparatively  few  re- 
strictions. You  have  wished  to  divide  it  up  between  your  national 
gods,  and  you  have  only  succeeded  in  reaching  contradictory  and 
ruinous  conclusions. 

"While  claiming  to  emancipate  the  'nationalities'  you  have  only 
been  able  to  give  them  the  means  to  live,  by  providing  them  with 
'corridors.'  You  have  incorporated  Germans  in  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, Italians  in  Yugoslavia,  Slavs  among  the  Greeks.  On  the  plea 
of  liberating  the  oppressed  nations,  you  have  multiplied  the  irredenta 
lands. 

"You  have  vanquished  the  enemy  peoples,  but  to  achieve  this  end 
you  had  to  encompass  their  ruin.  They  were  at  the  same  time  your 
suppliers  and  your  clients;  you  have  therefore  reduced  their  deliveries 
and  their  purchases.  Now  your  own  workshops,  with  their  increased 
plant,  are  running  short  of  orders,  millions  are  unemployed,  and  you 
find  yourselves  impoverished  by  your  own  victory.  .  . 

"Then,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peoples  who  were  clamoring  for 
peace,  you  founded  a  League  of  Nations.  But  in  your  anxiety  to  retain 
your  'sovereignties'  at  all  cost,  you  have  deprived  this  supreme  arbiter 
of  legislative  authority  and  of  the  means  to  enforce  its  decisions.  You 
have  besides  assigned  a  preponderance  in  the  Council  exclusively  to 
the  victorious  empires,  while  the  most  powerful  of  all  is  out  of  it  al- 
together. Consequently  eveiy  government  accepts  only  those  deci- 
sions which  go  in  its  favor;  the  intrigues  of  secret  diplomacy  continue; 
the  burden  of  armaments  is  more  crushing  than  ever.  The  great 
powers  have  resumed  war  with  one  another  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  small  nations,  and  the  general  insecurity  is  as  alarming  as  be- 
fore the  World  War,  which  was  to  end  war. 

"Meanwhile,  satisfied  with  your  achievements,  and  convinced  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world  was  to  be  a  new  source  of  profits,  you 
all  went  home  singing  a  paean  to  production.  You  broke  all  the  eco- 
nomic agreements  which  had  constituted  your  strength  during  the 
war,  and  you  fell  back  upon  the  old  creed  of  'sacred  egoism.'  While 
some  were  re-establishing  their  currency  and  their  finances,  others 
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were  slipping  down  on  the  inclined  plane  of  inflation.  But  soon,  by  a 
curious  reversal  of  things,  the  peoples  with  a  depreciated  currency 
were  able  to  flood  their  wealthier  rivals  with  their  cheap  goods,  and 
the  latter  were  condemned  to  unemployment.  In  self-defence,  each 
raised  progressively  its  customs  barriers.  The  stream  of  international 
trade  was  interrupted  and  business  suddenly  paralysed;  the  poor  were 
ruined  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  rich  by  unemployment.  Finally 
everybody  was  impoverished,  some  for  having  departed  from  sound 
financial  measures,  others  for  having  returned  to  them  in  isolation. 

"Today,  after  six  years  of  contradictory  attempts,  reparations  have 
not  been  paid,  debts  have  been  adjourned  or  reduced,  and  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  is  fiercer  than  ever.  The  treasuries  are  exhausted,  the 
taxpayer  crushed  almost  out  of  existence,  and  the  victorious  nations, 
astonished  to  find  themselves  still  in  arms,  are  anxiously  witnessing 
their  'victory  in  full  flight.' 

"Such  is  the  logical  sequence  of  your  blindness.  Could  there  ever 
be  a  more  striking  demonstration  that  your  methods  are  unsound, 
that  your  traditional  conceptions  are  outworn?  Have  you  still  to  en- 
dure further  disasters  before  you  can  convince  yourselves  of  your 
errors? 

"The  cause  of  so  much  confusion  lies  within  yourselves.  Unwilling 
to  recognize  that  interdependence  which  binds  you  to  each  other, 
you  were  wounding  yourselves  when  you  thought  you  were  striking 
at  your  neighbors.  Thus  it  will  ever  be  so  long  as  you  do  not  fully 
realize  your  economic  solidarity.  If  reason  and  self-interest  be  not 
enough,  the  mere  interplay  of  irresistible  forces  will  compel  you  to 
see  the  light. 

"Until  then,  you  will  not  be  left  in  peace.  So  long  as  your  economic 
apparatus,  which  is  your  common  patrimony,  has  not  been  subtracted 
from  the  dominion  of  your  ancient  gods,  you  will  be  driven  to  con- 
tradictory measures  and  to  ruin.  From  strikes  to  bankruptcy,  from 
unemployment  to  famine,  from  economic  crises  to  social  upheavals, 
from  wars  to  revolutions,  you  will  be  scourged — until  your  discrowned 
nationalities  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of  facts." 


Henry  Noel  Brailsford 
FROM  ANARCHY  TO  ORGANIZATION1 


To  say  that  all  the  quarters  of  the  world  have  become  eco- 
nomically interdependent  is  a  commonplace  which  every  child 
absorbs  in  his  lessons  of  geography.  Yet  the  same  child,  with- 
out any  sense  of  incongruity  or  contradiction,  will  imbibe  at  the  same 
time  another  lesson.  One  large-scale  map  may  show  him  the  world's 
trade  routes,  the  charted  tracks  across  the  ocean,  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  and  even  the  international  air  routes  which  pioneers  are 
exploring;  it  will  mark  the  ports,  the  coaling  stations,  and  the  cable 
lines.  He  may  continue  his  survey  and  turn  the  pages  of  his  atlas,  to 
discover  that  the  world's  deposits  of  coal  and  oil  and  iron  ore  have 
also  been  plotted  out,  its  cotton  fields  and  its  wheat  plains.  So  far  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  thinks  of  mankind  as  a  vast  co-operative 
organization  which  copes  with  nature  and  turns  the  earth's  riches  to 
its  common  purposes.  And  then,  suddenly,  his  maps  will  blush  with 
many  colors,  and  he  must  learn  the  frontiers  traced  in  blood,  the 
capitals  that  have  endured  historic  sieges,  the  towns  that  are  places 
darmes,  and  all  the  complexities  of  their  history  which  have  divided 
State  from  State  and  Power  from  Power.  He  learns  to  regard  as  nat- 
ural what  is  monstrous,  as  modern  what  is  obsolete — the  anarchy  in 
the  political  structure.  There  is  enough  in  him  of  the  traditional  sav- 
age to  respond  to  the  conception  of  the  national  sovereign  State, 
which  will  bow  to  nothing  greater  than  itself.  His  sense  of  honor  will 
thrill  at  the  symbol  of  the  flag  and  all  the  romantic  mythology  of 
nationalism.  With  that  infinite  capacity  for  self-contradiction  which 
it  is  his  human  right  to  indulge  from  his  earliest  years,  he  will  respond 

1  From  "Olives  of  Endless  Age:  Being  a  Study  of  This  Distracted  World  and 
Its  Need  of  Unity,"  published  in  1928.  ( Copyright  1928  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  reprinted  by  their  permission. ) 
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to  the  epic  of  Switzerland's  separate  existence  amid  the  armed  giants 
of  Europe;  the  phrase  about  the  rights  of  little  nationalities  will  ring 
the  note  of  a  trumpet,  and  he  will  bow  his  head  to  the  millions  who 
gave  their  lives  in  defence  of  violated  Belgium.  The  infant  Aristides 
within  him  will  feel  elevated  by  the  doctrine,  at  once  Wilsonian  and 
Muscovite,  at  once  Liberal  and  Communist,  of  each  people's  "right  of 
self-determination."  He  will  grasp  the  rule  of  good  manners  and  polit- 
ical ethics  by  which  one  sovereign  State  refrains  from  intervening  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  And  then,  if  he  is  an  Englishman,  or  an  American, 
his  imagination  will  expand  to  revel  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory 
to  which  he  is  heir;  and  as  he  traces  the  way  of  his  island  fathers  in 
distant  seas,  and  the  paths  of  the  pioneers  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  he 
will  understand  that  the  race  from  which  he  sprang  took  assiduous 
pains  to  avoid  the  blessings  which  fall  in  this  world  to  a  little  nation- 
ality. 

If  that  child  has  an  intelligent  teacher  to  guide  him  through  the 
mazes  of  modern  history,  a  remarkable  superstructure  will  rear  itself 
upon  the  light  foundations  of  his  notions  of  nationality  and  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  State.  He  will  learn  that  the  transition  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  industrial  age  began,  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  break  down  the  natural  limits  of  the  sovereign  national  State. 
Its  energies  were  absorbed  in  acquiring  territories  beyond  the  seas  in 
which  it  saw  first  plantations  from  which  it  might  derive  its  raw  mate- 
rials, then  markets  which  it  might  monopolize  as  outlets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  weaving-sheds  and  its  foundries,  and  lastly  fields  of  invest- 
ment in  which  it  might  employ  the  capital  which  accumulated  so 
rapidly,  as  the  surplus  of  its  profitable  enterprise.  He  will  understand 
why  the  French  Revolution,  proclaiming  to  all  mankind  its  doctrines 
of  nationality  and  democracy,  must,  none  the  less,  send  its  General 
Buonaparte  to  Egypt;  and  why  in  wars  which  seemed  to  turn  on  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  shorten  a  king  by  a  head,  or,  if  you  will,  upon  the 
ownership  of  Flanders  and  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  it  happened  that 
Malta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  changed  their  allegiance,  and 
sundry  West  Indian  islands  with  them. 

The  phase  of  primitive  liberalism  and  its  Manchester  doctrine  may 
next  engage  the  attention  of  our  ingenuous  child.  He  will  understand 
the  ambition  which  seized  Victorian  England,  at  the  heights  of  its 
manufacturing  supremacy,  to  divorce  politics  from  economics.  The 
triumphant  middle  class  had  used  politics,  as  it  conceived  its  own 
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purpose,  to  abolish  politics  at  home.  It  had  won  power:  it  would  use 
it  to  unfasten  the  fetters  which  the  feudal  class  had  placed  upon  in- 
dustry and  trade.  It  believed  that  free  trade  and  laissez  faire  must 
mean  at  home  a  free  course  for  its  own  energies  and  its  own  natural 
ability  to  organize  and  command.  And  if  it  preached  free  trade  to  Eu- 
rope, it  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  the  open  door  would  swing 
wide  to  admit,  certainly  the  produce  of  all  nations,  but,  above  all,  the 
wares  which  its  own  early  adoption  of  the  industrial  system  had  en- 
abled its  factories  and  foundries  to  produce  with  unrivalled  cheap- 
ness. It  conceived  that  trade  would  flow  across  frontiers,  obedient 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  markets.  It  did  not  value  colonies,  and  would 
have  been  content  to  see  them  go.  In  theory,  at  least,  it  believed  that 
its  trade  gained  nothing  from  the  support  of  diplomacy  and  the  fleet — 
a  theory  which  broke  down,  none  the  less,  with  an  occasional  crash, 
when  it  fought  its  opium  wars  to  open  the  Chinese  market  to  the 
poisons  of  its  Indian  plantations,  the  piece  goods  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  more  spiritual  exports  of  its  missionary  societies. 

The  adventure  of  nineteenth  century  liberalism  failed  for  two  or 
three  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Continent,  more  backward 
than  the  pioneering  island  in  the  exploitation  of  its  coal  fields  and  the 
adoption  of  the  industrial  system,  was  not  content  to  compete  with  it 
on  equal  terms.  Germany,  in  particular,  could  raise  herself  out  of  her 
poverty  and  cope  with  what  looked  like  over-population,  only  by 
developing  her  manufactures.  These  could  grow  rapidly  only  behind 
a  tariff  wall  which  would  protect  her  "infant  industries."  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  second  Napoleonic  Empire  to  her  national  unification 
taught  her  that  she  dared  not  undervalue  military  considerations. 
Alike  to  secure  her  food  supplies  in  war-time  and  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  the  population  from  which  she  drew  her  conscript  armies,  she 
had  to  aim  at  a  due  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
therefore  to  "protect,"  to  foster,  and  to  regulate  both. 

Parallel  with  this  tendency  on  the  Continent,  which  rejected  Cob- 
denism  and  brought  politics  and  the  State  into  the  closest  relation  with 
economics,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  balance  of  British  trading 
interests.  Cotton  cloth  was  no  longer  the  typical  export.  Iron  and 
steel,  as  the  world  called  for  railways,  were  taking  its  place  as  the 
substance  which  dictated  policy.  Cotton  is  a  singularly  unpolitical 
commodity.  One  can  sell  it  without  concerning  oneself  excessively 
with  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  one's  customers  live. 
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Massacres,  civil  wars,  and  the  more  noisy  types  of  tyranny  may  be 
objectionable,  but  trade  can  survive  these  accidents.  If  one  sells  less 
cotton  in  one  direction  because  there  are  fewer  Armenians  in  the 
world,  one  may  profit  elsewhere  by  the  growing  capacity  of  China  or 
Africa  to  absorb  one's  wares.  It  is  otherwise  when  one  lays  down  a 
railway.  One's  capital  is  anchored  in  a  particular  spot.  The  capacity 
of  the  native  government  to  ensure  order,  and  the  punctual  payment 
of  interest  or  of  kilometric  guaranties,  forbid  the  financiers  who  have 
sunk  capital  in  these  ventures  to  imitate  the  naive  indifference  of  the 
Manchester  school  to  the  politics  of  distant  peoples.  The  growing 
export  of  capital  goods  to  backward  parts  of  the  earth,  but  above  all 
of  railways,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ushered  in  the  epoch  of  imperialism.  The  national 
State  assumed  charge  of  the  economic  interests  of  its  citizens.  Scrip 
acquired  nationality;  investments  were  now  as  much  the  concern  of 
the  sovereign  State  as  the  ears  of  Captain  Jenkins  had  been  in  an 
earlier  century.  A  regular  technique  of  intervention  and  expansion 
was  worked  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  Foreign  Offices.  Occasionally 
women  and  children  were  in  danger;  sometimes  (as  at  Tangiers)  a 
local  potentate  would  box  a  consul's  ears;  on  occasion  a  missionary 
was  murdered  for  his  faith.  In  the  end  it  was  found  that  nothing  less 
than  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  State  in  question,  or  its  recog- 
nition as  a  sphere  of  interest,  would  sufficiently  safeguard  the  chastity 
of  white  women  and  the  inviolability  of  official  ears,  or  protect  our 
missionaries  from  a  martyr's  crown.  The  end  of  the  whole  matter,  in 
such  cases  as  Egypt  and  Morocco,  was  commonly  that  the  Imperial 
Power  took  charge  of  die  weak  State's  "independence";  and  there- 
after the  building  of  railways  and  bridges,  the  sinking  of  petroleum 
wells,  and  the  irrigation  of  cotton  fields  proceeded  with  the  requisite 
smoothness.  Two  things  were  happening  during  this  process.  The  in- 
dustrial Powers  were  bringing  within  their  own  orbit,  as  colonies, 
spheres  of  interest,  protectorates,  or  (latterly)  mandated  areas,  un- 
developed territories  which,  as  sources  of  raw  material  and  as  markets 
for  their  own  manufactures,  would  serve  to  complement  the  economic 
structure  of  the  home  country.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  assur- 
ing to  the  investing  class,  which  is  also  in  every  industrial  Power  the 
ruling  class,  a  secure  and  even  privileged  field  in  winch  its  surplus 
wealth  might  fructify. 

One  need  hardly  pause  to  point  out  that  when  capital,  still  or- 
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ganized  in  national  units,  called  in  the  State  to  safeguard  it  abroad, 
to  push  its  claims  to  concessions  and  contracts,  and  to  protect  it  in  its 
often  usurious  operations  of  money-lending,  it  fatally  intensified  the 
competition,  not  merely  of  rival  national  industries,  but  of  the  whole 
mechanism  which  entitles  certain  States  to  the  name  of  great  Powers. 
In  plain  words,  when  ambassadors  began  to  compete  one  with  an- 
other for  loans  and  railway  concessions,  the  sanction  behind  their  de- 
mands and  remonstrances  came  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  One 
learned,  in  measuring  the  weight  of  an  ambassador's  words,  to  count 
the  tonnage  of  the  dreadnaughts  behind  him.  The  epoch  of  Imperial- 
ism was  also  the  epoch  of  the  Armed  Peace,  which  had  its  inevitable 
consequence  in  universal  war.  The  economic  motives  which,  on  both 
sides,  inspired  that  war  were  disguised  by  common  consent  in  war- 
time propaganda,  but  they  were  painfully  legible  in  the  terms  of 
peace. 

Like  the  lesser  wars  of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  the  Great  War 
was  caused  by  the  working  of  economic  forces;  it  was  fought  to  the 
bitter  end  for  economic  gains.  The  decisive  factor  which  brought  vic- 
tory to  the  Allies  was  their  command  of  the  economic  arm — the  block- 
ade. They  could  deny  to  the  enemy  not  merely  food,  but  essential  raw 
materials,  including,  above  all,  the  petrol  and  the  lubricating  oil  on 
which  the  mobility  of  his  armies  depended.  The  all-importance  of  the 
economic  factor  played  its  inevitable  part,  while  the  war  lasted,  in 
sweeping  aside  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the  sovereign  national 
State.  The  Allies  soon  learned  that  they  must  pool  their  buying  of 
foods  and  raw  materials  in  the  external  market.  They  bought  under 
the  direction  of  a  common  board.  Another  interallied  authority  con- 
trolled their  supplies  of  coal.  They  rationed  the  tonnage  of  their  ship- 
ping, alike  for  their  common  and  for  their  individual  needs.  And 
finally,  in  the  last  phase  of  the  war,  they  made  victory  possible  by 
placing  all  their  armies  under  a  single  command.  That  meant  the  sur- 
render of  the  sovereign  State  to  the  necessities  of  common  action.  It 
involved  the  abandonment  of  the  most  jealous  of  all  historical  tradi- 
tions; and,  as  M.  Francis  Delaisi  has  pointed  out,  it  must  have  had 
upon  the  rank-and-file  of  every  national  army,  trained  to  risk  life  and 
limb  only  for  the  sake  of  flag  and  country,  a  disastrous  emotional  ef- 
fect, had  not  President  Wilson  supplied  at  the  critical  moment  a  new 
myth  and  a  new  rallying-cry.  The  myth  was  a  naive  interpretation  of 
the  war  as  an  effort  to  establish  world-wide  democracy,  motived  by 
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the  legend  that  monarchy,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  somewhat  autocratic 
monarchical  institution  of  the  Central  Powers,  was  the  root  cause  of 
the  survival  of  war  in  our  time.  But  based  on  this  myth  was  the  stim- 
ulating vision  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  should  abolish  war.  .  . 

The  abandonment  by  the  belligerent  Powers  during  the  war  of 
their  full  sovereignty  was  but  a  recognition,  in  a  sudden  flash  rather 
of  practical  than  of  theoretical  insight,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  modern 
world  the  sovereign  State,  as  history  has  known  it,  has  itself  become 
obsolete.  What  is  left  of  the  old  conception  of  sovereignty?  Its  associa- 
tion with  the  national  idea  has  become  increasingly  slender.  Britain 
and  France  are  not  nations:  they  are  empires.  Italy  would  fain  imitate 
them.  Japan  has  her  subject  alien  territories  of  Korea  and  Formosa, 
and  her  virtual  protectorate  over  Manchuria;  even  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land have  their  little  overseas  empires.  And  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Roumania,  reconstituted  and  aggrandized  by  the  war,  are  mili- 
tary Powers  of  the  second  rank,  which  must  constrain  large  alien 
populations  to  an  unwilling  loyalty. 

The  fiction  survives  that  all  sovereign  States  are  equal,  and  in  the 
League's  Assembly  they  enjoy  equal  voting  rights.  In  fact,  they  are 
graded  in  a  species  of  social  hierarchy.  The  Great  Powers  alone  are 
fully  independent  in  the  sense  that  they  are  active  forces  in  the  world. 
To  them,  and  in  the  full  sense  to  them  alone,  belongs  the  luxury  of 
framing  and  executing  a  world  policy.  They  propose;  they  consent; 
they,  in  effect,  decide.  The  Powers  of  the  second  rank  gain  conse- 
quence only  as  the  satellites  and  allies  of  the  greater  Powers.  The  tie 
is  not  merely  one  of  paper  and  sentiment;  the  Great  Power  is  the  fur- 
nisher of  their  munitions  and  the  dispenser  of  credit.  As  for  the  little 
national  States  of  the  third  rank — the  Baltic  republics,  for  example — 
they  are  merely  the  outworks  of  the  European  system,  and  little  can 
happen  within  them  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  which, 
in  effect,  dowered  them  with  independence,  and  control  their  eco- 
nomic life  by  their  ability  to  give  or  to  withhold  credit.  In  this  danger- 
ous world,  a  State  of  the  second  or  third  rank  can  count  on  maintain- 
ing its  independence,  especially  if  it  possesses  territory  to  which  a 
stronger  Power  has  a  claim,  only  if  it  adheres  to  some  armed  group 
or  to  some  over-shadowing  Great  Power  strong  enough  to  protect  it. 
To  speak  of  any  State  which  is  in  this  case,  as  fully  independent  or 
sovereign,  is  to  misuse  words.  It  must  conform  its  policy  to  that  of  its 
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protector.  There  are  severe  limits  to  its  autonomy,  even  in  its  domestic 
concerns. 

It  follows  that  the  tradition  of  non-interference  in  the  concerns  of  a 
sovereign  State  is  observed  rather  as  a  rule  of  good  manners  than  as  a 
guide  to  action.  The  interference  should  be  discreet  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, secret.  For,  from  the  moment  that  the  safety  and  the  major  in- 
terests of  one  State  depend  upon  internal  happenings  in  another,  it  is 
nonsense  to  pretend  that  it  can  refrain  from  interference.  .  .  The 
world  is  today  so  inextricably  one  that  it  is  nonsense  for  a  British  or  a 
French  statesman  to  pretend  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
what  sort  of  government  rules  in  Warsaw  or  Sofia,  in  Moscow  or 
Hankow.  But  the  pretence  has  almost  ceased  to  fetter  even  their  pub- 
lic language.  It  certainly  does  not  fetter  their  acts.  Finance  works, 
even  when  politicians  are  silent. 

The  "right  of  self-determination"  fares  no  better  in  the  modern 
world.  Let  us  be  clear  what  this  principle  means.  One  cannot  call  it  a 
new  idea.  It  was  latent  in  the  claim  which  the  Whigs  put  forward  as 
the  justification  for  the  Revolution  of  1688 — the  right  of  a  people  "to 
choose  its  governors."  Their  statement  of  it  lived  and  was  active  for 
over  a  century.  It  forms  the  refrain  of  that  eloquent  sermon  by  Dr. 
Price  in  defence  of  the  French  Revolution  which  Burke  assailed  with 
such  unmeasured  violence.  Even  in  that  form  it  would  work  havoc  in 
all  our  modern  empires — even  in  those  which  boast  a  republican  con- 
stitution. The  modern  statements  of  it  are  colored  by  the  Mazzinian 
doctrine  of  nationality.  Every  nationality  has  the  right  freely  to  choose 
its  governors,  which  plainly  means  that  any  stock  which  by  the  indi- 
viduality of  its  culture,  the  possession  of  a  language  of  its  own,  or, 
one  may  add,  by  its  consciousness  of  separate  interests  or  the  heritage 
of  history,  feels  itself  to  be  a  nation,  may  decide  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment and  give  or  withhold  its  allegiance  to  any  other  political  unit. 
This  principle,  so  stated,  goes  far  beyond  the  liberal-imperialist  ex- 
pedient of  Home  Rule.  It  was  not  fully  satisfied,  for  example,  by  the 
creation  of  the  Irish  Free  State;  for  Ireland  was  not  free  to  choose 
absolute  independence.  .  . 

The  post-war  world  is  not  based  upon  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  doctrine  is  a  revolutionary  principle,  suitable  for  temporary 
propagandist  use  against  the  other  side  in  a  universal  war.  If  Moscow 
may  use  it  without  a  time  limit,  that  is  only  because  Moscow  is  mor- 
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ally  always  at  war  with  the  bourgeois  world.  Its  honest  application 
would  rend  the  map  of  the  world  to  tatters.  Plainly  it  could  be  applied 
with  safety  only  in  a  world  which  had  abolished  wars  and  blockades, 
and  worked  out  a  rational  system  for  the  apportionment  of  the  raw 
materials  of  the  earth.  For  gladly  as  we  may  suppose  that  liberal 
statesmen  would  accord  the  right  of  self-determination  to  their 
fellow-men,  be  they  white,  or  yellow,  or  brown,  there  is  at  least  one 
inconvenience  to  be  faced.  These  men  of  various  colors,  whom 
Heaven  has  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  free  choice,  have  only  too 
often  the  bad  taste  to  inhabit  portions  of  the  earth  which  contain 
valuable  mineral  deposits.  There  is  gold  in  the  Transvaal:  there  is  oil 
in  Mesopotamia;  and  rubber  may  be  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
One  may  be  willing  that  the  men  should  choose  their  governors,  but 
dare  one  allow  the  gold,  the  oil,  and  the  rubber  to  choose  their  mar- 
kets? Even  that  might  be  conceded  in  peace-time;  but  if  these  raw 
materials  of  victory  were  to  find  their  way  in  the  next  universal  war  to 
the  enemy,  what  prudent  War  Office  would  guarantee  the  safety  of 
British  Empire  or  American  Republic?  One  may  be  destroyed  for 
lack  of  petrol  for  one's  bombing  planes  and  of  rubber  for  the  tires  of 
one's  military  cars.  The  right  of  self-determination  implies  universal 
and  everlasting  peace,  and  that  requires  a  form  of  universal  govern- 
ment vastly  more  authoritative  than  the  Wilsonian  League.  .  . 

It  seems,  then,  that  our  post-war  political  world  is  riddled  with  con- 
tradictions. It  professes  principles  which  it  does  not  and  dare  not 
apply.  Its  equal,  sovereign,  national  States  are  neither  national  nor 
sovereign  nor  equal.  They  enjoy  the  most  varied  degrees  of  effective 
independence.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  only  the  Great  Powers 
possess  that  actual  ability  to  move  and  act  of  their  free  choice,  which 
truly  constitutes  independence.  They  possess,  as  we  have  seen,  too 
much  good  sense  to  respect  in  deeds  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
which  they  profess  in  words.  And  very  wisely  they  apply  the  anarchic 
doctrine  of  self-determination  only  when  it  suits  their  interests.  The 
world  has  outgrown  these  individualistic  principles. 

Unfortunately,  this  view  of  the  political  world  is  much  too  sum- 
mary. The  absolute  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  injure  both  itself 
and  its  neighbors  does  in  fact  survive.  Let  Hungary  decide  of  her 
own  free  choice  ( as  she  once  did  for  a  few  months )  to  set  up  a  Soviet 
system,  and  she  will  learn  at  the  bayonet's  point  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  tolerance  of  her  neighbors.  But  let  her  play  havoc  (as  she  has 
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since  done)  by  means  of  her  tariffs  and  railway  arrangements  with 
the  once  orderly  economic  life  of  Central  Europe,  and  no  one  will 
say  her  nay.  The  post-war  period  has  witnessed  throughout  Europe, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  world,  a  riot  of  economic  nationalism.  By 
its  wild  ballet  of  fluctuating  currencies,  by  its  prohibitive  short-term 
tariffs,  by  a  dozen  new  devices  of  discrimination  against  foreign  trade, 
Europe  in  the  last  decade  has  seemed  to  aim,  in  each  of  the  now 
numerous  States  into  which  the  Continent  has  been  split,  at  economic 
self-sufficiency.  One  unquestioned  right  the  sovereign  national  State 
possesses:  it  may  seek  poverty  at  its  own  sweet  will.  America,  one  may 
add,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  nationalist  reaction,  but  America 
can  indulge  in  high  protection  without  serious  injury  to  herself.  She 
has  her  own  gigantic  market  of  internal  free  trade.  It  is  otherwise  in 
Europe.  Here  the  constitution  of  innumerable  small  economic  units, 
each  aiming  at  self-sufficiency,  frustrates  the  redeeming  advantages 
of  the  industrial  system.  Men  are  still  dragged  from  the  village  to 
labor  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  are  still  herded  in  overcrowded 
dwellings  which  rob  human  life  of  every  pretension  to  beauty.  All  the 
smoke  and  the  noise  and  the  ugliness  of  the  system  are  here  in  trium- 
phant unrestraint.  But  it  fails  to  make  general  wealth.  The  European 
wage-earner  must  be  content  with  a  half  (as  in  England)  or  a  third 
(as  in  Germany)  of  the  real  wages  which  an  American  worker  draws. 
And  the  main  reason  is  obvious.  The  advantages  of  mass  production 
cannot  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  industries  which  must  serve  the 
limited  markets  to  which  the  fiscal  nationalism  of  Europe  has  con- 
demned them.  In  other  words,  the  centrifugal  politics  of  this  conti- 
nent condemn  it  to  a  fatal  poverty.  The  political  form  of  the  world  is 
a  contradiction  of  economic  good  sense.  The  titanic  power  of  our 
machines  is  fettered  and  lamed  by  our  political  folly. 

But  the  present  phase  in  Europe  is  full  of  interest.  For  while  politi- 
cians pursue  their  economic  nationalism,  the  world  of  industry,  obe- 
dient to  the  inner  logic  of  its  own  machines,  is  finding  out  the  way  to 
circumvent  and  over-ride  the  obstacles  of  frontiers.  The  epoch  of 
international  combination  has  begun.  The  formation  of  the  European 
iron  and  steel  cartel,  with  its  power  to  control  the  entire  production 
and  marketing  of  these  metals  and  their  chief  products  throughout 
the  Continent,  may  turn  out  be  the  most  significant  event  of  our  time. 
Suppose  that  coal  and  textiles  and  electricity  should  follow  this  ex- 
ample. There  will  then  reside,  in  a  few  cosmopolitan  capitalist  group- 
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ings,  a  power  over  the  real  basis  of  our  daily  lives  incomparably 
greater  than  any  government  possesses.  If  the  banks  should  go  the 
same  way,  national  politics  must  retire  to  an  insignificant  corner  of 
our  lives.  None  of  these  cartels  would  be  subject  to  any  national  gov- 
ernment. Our  economic  life  would  be  ordered  on  an  international 
plan.  Within  a  generation,  when  men  spoke  of  the  Great  Powers,  they 
would  mean  no  longer  those  governments  which  sit  as  a  matter  of 
right  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  They  would  mean  the 
trusts  which  govern  iron  and  cotton,  electricity  and  money. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  economic  interests  of  mankind  demand  a 
far  higher  degree  of  unity  than  the  Versailles  Settlement  has  provided. 
The  political  form  of  the  world  has  ceased  to  correspond  to  its  eco- 
nomic needs.  The  problem  of  our  generation  is  to  find  this  form.  Will 
it  come  first  of  all  by  continent  groupings?  Will  it  come  through  the 
triumphant  dictation  of  internationally-organized  capital?  Will  it  be 
imposed  by  a  Muscovite  revolution?  Or  will  it  steal  upon  us  gradually 
through  the  development  of  the  League  of  Nations?  However  it 
comes,  it  must  impose  modesty  on  the  sovereign  State,  and  erect 
above  it  a  supra-national  government  which  will  dare  to  limit  its 
freedom  to  injure  its  neighbors,  whether  by  economic  or  by  political 
unwisdom.  The  penalty  of  failure  we  all  know  in  our  hearts.  It  would 
not  come,  as  it  came  to  the  Romans,  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians 
from  without.  It  would  come  by  the  fratricidal  strife  of  peoples  equal 
in  their  murderous  proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  chemical  and  aerial 
warfare.  But  of  failure  we  will  not  and  dare  not  think.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  our  instincts  seconds  the  impetus  which  is  driving  us, 
sometimes  consciously  and  often  without  our  knowledge,  toward 
international  government.  Our  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  not 
let  us  rest  until  we  have  solved  this  central  problem  of  our  age.  It  calls 
for  all  our  powers.  Only  by  hard  struggle  and  critical  thinking  shall 
we  crown  ourselves  with  olives  of  endless  age. 


Lewis  L.  Lor  win 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PLANNING  STATE  * 


Today  we  are  witnessing  in  both  Europe  and  America  the 
breakdown  of  what  may  be  called  the  nineteenth  century 
equilibrium,  and  at  the  same  time  the  effort  to  work  out  a  new 
equilibrium  as  a  basis  of  life  for  the  twentieth  century.  The  New 
Deal  is  the  American  phase  of  this  movement.  We  can  understand 
it  better  if  we  view  it  with  the  searchlight  of  the  movements  in 
other  countries,  and  if  we  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  driving 
them,  how  they  are  being  driven,  and  what  problems  are  in  their 
path. 

The  key  to  recent  social  developments  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
resurgence  of  the  middle  classes.  This  is  a  development  of  the  last 
decade  or  so,  and  is  largely  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  two  other 
major  social  groups — the  capitalists  and  the  workers — to  give  west- 
ern society,  especially  western  European  society,  leadership  and  di- 
rection. On  the  one  hand,  the  capitalistic  groups,  while  developing 
industrial  and  financial  resources,  showed  a  sad  incapacity  to  estab- 
lish a  leadership  based  on  social  needs  and  moral  values.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  working  classes,  after  having  reached  a  position — 
not  here,  but  in  western  Europe — of  great  strength  and  influence, 
proved  unable  to  achieve  enough  numerical  or  social  predominance 
to  assume  the  hegemony  of  the  State  and  to  impose  the  program  of 
socialism  which  they  had  preached  for  half  a  century. 

1  From  "Time  for  Planning:  A  Social-Economic  Theory  and  Program  for  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  published  in  1945.  The  chapter  reprinted  here  first  ap- 
peared as  an  article  in  the  February  1934  issue  of  The  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review.  (Copyright  1945  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  reprinted  by  their 
permission. ) 
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It  was  in  this  social  impasse  that  the  transformation  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  middle  classes  showed  itself.  These  classes  had  already 
been  given  their  first  rude  jolt  by  the  first  World  War  and  its  after- 
math. They  had  already  been  made  to  realize  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely vulnerable,  that  they  could  be  wiped  out  by  inflation,  ex- 
propriated by  proletarians,  and  socially  devaluated  by  everybody. 
For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  they  were  done  for  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  What  seemed  to  loom  up  before  them  was  a  Hobson's 
choice  of  either  a  proletarian  dictatorship  after  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
Russia  or  a  super-capitalism  based  on  monopolistic  cartels  in  which 
also  they  would  ultimately  be  crushed.  It  was  in  reaction  to  both 
these  alternatives  that  the  middle  classes  began  again  to  bid  for 
national  leadership  as  they  had  done  during  the  French  Revolution 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  new  energy 
they  defied  the  challenge  of  the  proletariat  and  the  mastery  of  big 
capital.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  struggle  which 
is  now  going  on  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  also  less  definitely 
in  America.  It  is  the  new  dynamic  factor  which  is  reshaping  the 
course  of  the  historic  process  today. 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  claim  of  the  middle  classes  to  economic 
leadership?  It  is  largely  and  mainly  their  presumed  capacity  to 
serve  as  the  reconcilers  of  conflicting  interests  and  groups.  As 
against  the  class  struggle  of  the  Marxians,  as  against  the  competitive 
conflicts  of  capitalism,  the  spokesmen  of  the  middle  classes  offer  to 
build  up  a  new  social  system  based  upon  an  organic  solidarity  in 
which  group  inequalities  and  group  interests  are  happily  merged 
in  a  higher  national  purpose.  This  system  is  presumably  to  be  a 
synthesis  of  the  three  main  developments  of  modern  times — na- 
tionality, functional  economics,  and  social  welfare;  and  it  is  derived 
from  a  philosophy  which  posits  the  group  as  the  unit  of  society, 
regards  all  occupational  activities  as  an  equivalent  performance  of 
duty  to  the  State,  and  extols  the  State  as  the  reconciler  of  all  group 
interests. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  proletarian  movements  of 
the  workers  and  the  new  movements  of  the  middle  class.  The 
former  emphasize  the  immediate  necessity  of  class  struggle,  with 
the  idea  of  abolishing  all  classes  in  the  future  and  of  establishing  a 
classless  society.  The  proletarian  movements  are  for  a  dictatorship 
and  for  using  the  full  power  of  the  State  now,  giving  us  the  promise 
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of  a  final  withering  away  of  the  State  in  the  distant  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spokesmen  of  the  middle  classes  see  in  economic 
groups  and  social  classes  a  constant  element  of  social  life  which 
need  not  be  done  away  with,  and  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
new  State  structure. 

It  is  because  of  this  attitude  toward  social  classes  and  economic 
reconstruction  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  movements  in  Europe  are 
so  passionately  engrossed  in  the  making  of  a  new  State  myth.  Fun- 
damentally, all  their  theories  hark  back  to  the  doctrines  which 
emphasize  the  supreme  value  of  a  powerful  national  State.  The 
divergence  between  Italian  Fascism  and  German  Nazism  is  inci- 
dental, and  may  disappear  in  the  near  future.  Italian  Fascism  sees 
the  State  as  identical  with  the  nation,  evolved  historically,  regardless 
of  any  anthropological  or  racial  antecedents.  The  German  theorists 
are  trying  to  rebuild  the  theory  of  the  State  upon  a  doctrine  of 
racial  purity,  which  is  anthropologically  absurd  and  historically 
unsound,  and  which  has  its  justification  only  in  the  temporary  psy- 
chopathic state  of  mind  of  a  people  harassed  and  embittered  by 
fifteen  years  of  postwar  diplomacy.  But  the  essential  element  in 
both  these  State  theories  is  the  same — emphasis  on  national  soli- 
darity and  national  power;  and  in  this  respect  the  doctrines  run 
back  to  older  German  political  theorists  as  well  as  to  Machiavelli. 
We  in  America  are  particularly  free  from  such  dialectics,  our  the- 
orizing being  largely  concerned  with  the  relation  of  government  to 
the  control  of  industry. 

The  other  main  ideas  in  the  new  theories  of  the  State  are,  that 
functional  economic  groups  are  the  basis  of  political  organization, 
and  that  social  welfare  is  the  purpose  of  the  State.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  latter  ideas  with  the  recognition  that  under  modern 
complex  economic  conditions  the  State  must  take  the  lead  in  work- 
ing out  economic  programs  and  new  social  patterns  that  brings 
forth  the  concept  of  the  planning  State.  One  of  the  main  political 
trends  of  the  past  half  century  has  been  the  transformation  of  the 
police,  or  what  Lassalle  called  the  "night  watchman,"  State  into  the 
social  service  State.  The  transformation  which  is  proceeding  now 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  process,  though  far  more 
thoroughgoing.  For  in  its  effort  to  assume  an  active,  even  a  leading, 
part  in  economic  life,  the  planning  State  must  tend  to  be  regulative 
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in  method,  experimental  in  attitude,  and  reconstructive  in  purpose. 
That  it  is  tending  to  be  such  is  clear  from  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  what  is  happening  today  in  western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  a  result  of  these  tendencies,  the  evolving 
planning  State  must  be  very  different  from  the  liberal  State  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  begin  with,  it  is  different  in  scope.  The  lib- 
eral State  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  concerned  mainly  with  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  with  national  defence.  Its  eco- 
nomic activities  were  limited  and  small.  Even  when  it  began  to  as- 
sume some  of  the  functions  of  social  service,  it  proceeded  hesitat- 
ingly and  slowly  in  order  not  to  disturb  too  greatly  basic  industrial 
relations.  It  could  thus  maintain  a  certain  calm  rationality,  a  high 
respect  for  legalistic  forms,  and  patience  with  the  slow  methods  of 
parliamentary  procedure. 

The  planning  State,  on  the  contrary,  is  concerned  primarily  with 
economic  and  social  matters.  Because  of  that,  it  must  make  deci- 
sions quickly,  and  act  even  more  quickly.  Its  desire  to  maintain  na- 
tional unity  above  everything  else  and  to  develop  national  resources 
makes  it  impatient  with  individual  and  minority  expression.  In  brief, 
as  it  is  being  developed  in  Europe,  the  planning  State  places  na- 
tional ends  above  individual  and  group  interests,  balanced  order 
above  abstract  liberty,  invention  above  tradition,  and  practical  ne- 
cessities above  constitutional  guarantees.  And  because  of  this,  the 
new  State  in  Europe  tends  to  be  totalitarian  in  form  and  administra- 
tive in  method.  It  also  tends  to  develop  a  whole  series  of  mixed 
politico-economic  forms — governmental  proprietary  corporations — 
which  tie  the  State  into  the  economic  structure  of  the  country. 

The  new  State  involves  also  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  polit- 
ical party  to  government.  In  the  thinking  of  the  totalitarian  State 
planners,  the  party  is  not  the  expression  of  class  or  group  interests, 
nor  a  special  instrument  in  the  hands  of  professionals  who  make 
politics  their  main  business  in  life.  It  is  a  select  minority  of  men  and 
women  who  have  appointed  themselves  guides  of  national  destiny 
and  the  exclusive  exponents  of  national  creeds  and  ideals,  and  who 
claim  the  monopolistic  privilege  of  exercising  political  power. 

All,  I  think,  will  agree  that  the  new  social  movements  which  I 
have  been  describing  raise  many  disturbing  issues  and  grave  doubts. 
They  are  certainly  not  reassuring  in  their  attitudes  toward  some  of 
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our  permanent  human  values.  They  are  impatient  with  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  personality.  Being  intent  upon  the  development  of  the 
group  and  upon  the  co-ordination  of  group  relations,  they  seem  to 
regard  the  individual  as  merely  a  summation  of  the  group  relations 
in  which  he  participates.  This  results  in  a  disregard  for  those  op- 
portunities and  immunities  which  we  have  long  associated  with  the 
idea  of  individuality.  There  is  also  the  danger  of  bureaucratic  arro- 
gance and  administrative  arbitrariness. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  the  fundamental  question  of  the  capacity 
of  the  middle  classes  to  build  up  a  new  equilibrium  with  proper 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  question  arises  from  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  middle  classes  due  to  their  interme- 
diate position  between  big  business  and  the  workers.  The  middle 
classes  contain  many  indeterminate  and  weak  elements  whose  eco- 
nomic position  has  always  been  more  or  less  precarious  and  depend- 
ent, and  who  have  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  experience  to 
control  and  direct  the  complex  industrial  machine  of  today. 

There  seem  to  be  two  alternatives  in  the  situation.  Either  the 
middle  classes  must  allow  the  industrialists  to  continue  to  operate 
industry  or  they  must  take  over  the  industries  themselves  and  op- 
erate them  under  new  forms  of  social  management.  It  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  character  of  the  middle  classes  throughout  the 
western  world  that  this  second  alternative  does  not  seem  to  make 
the  appeal  to  them  that  might  have  been  expected.  For  undoubtedly 
under  a  regime  of  collective  management  and  operation  the  various 
middle-class  groups  would  become  the  dominant  economic  element 
in  the  State  and  would  exercise  unprecedented  power.  It  may  be 
said  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  a  group  that  refuses 
or  does  not  wish  to  hold  economic  power.  What  seems  to  be  the 
explanation  is  that  the  new  middle  classes  are  conscious  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  of  economic  guidance  which  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  experience  of  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia.  It  is 
clear  to  them  that  any  attempt  to  force  the  industrialists  out  of 
power  means  a  social  struggle  of  such  profound  and  violent  charac- 
ter as  to  jeopardize  their  entire  enterprise. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  middle-class 
insurgents  in  Europe  to  conciliate  the  large  industrialists  and  to  keep 
the  working  classes  in  line.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
Fascism  in  Italy  and  by  developments  in  Hitlerite  Germany.  The 
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economic  reconstruction  of  the  corporative  and  totalitarian  States 
has  not  dislodged  the  power  of  the  industrial  and  financial  groups, 
nor  has  it  enhanced  the  bargaining  position  of  the  large  masses  of 
workers.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  to  shift  the  balance  of 
groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  masses  of  the  people  more 
dependent  on  the  intervention  of  the  new  State  for  power  to  deal 
with  the  owners  and  directors  of  industry.  If  this  tendency  con- 
tinues, Fascism,  Hitlerism,  and  other  forms  of  middle-class  economic 
nationalism  will  become  an  alliance  between  big  business,  which 
will  keep  economic  power,  and  the  middle  classes,  which  will  be- 
come the  monopolists  of  political  position  and  power.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  middle-class  movement  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  its  ideal  of  a  balanced  State. 

The  intermediate  position  of  the  middle  classes  gives  rise  to  an- 
other serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  economic  reconstruction.  Many 
groups  within  the  middle  classes,  such  as  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and 
small  business  people,  are  intent  upon  maintaining  the  economic 
basis  of  their  social  status.  But  this  can  be  achieved  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  by  breaking  up  to  a  considerable  degree  the  mass  character 
of  modern  industry  and  by  blocking  the  further  march  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  some  measure,  this  might  be  desirable.  But  carried  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  it  might  mean  the  undermining  of  the  founda- 
tions of  material  welfare.  It  is  already  a  source  of  much  confusion 
in  the  economic  programs  of  the  nationalistic  planners  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  trying  in  vain  to  balance  the  monopolistic 
propensities  of  big  industry,  the  collectivist  ideas  of  working-class 
groups,  with  middle-class  strivings  for  independent  but  govern- 
mentally  protected  small  business  enterprise. 

If  these  difficulties  in  die  way  of  economic  reconstruction  are  not 
overcome,  the  new  planning  States  will  have  to  use  more  and  more 
force  in  holding  power.  It  would  mean  also  more  devices  for  divert- 
ing attention  from  real  economic  and  social  needs  to  artificially 
stimulated  tasks.  It  would  mean,  further,  the  accentuation  of  the 
excrescences  of  nationalistic  ballyhoo,  racial  prejudice,  and  militar- 
istic aggression. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  I  have  had  in  mind  some  of  the  com- 
mon elements  in  all  of  the  new  movements  toward  a  planning  State, 
but  my  thought  has  been  largely  on  the  countries  of  Europe.  There 
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are  basic  differences  between  the  New  Deal  in  America  and  the 
social  movements  of  western  Europe.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
New  Deal  are  its  greater  flexibility,  its  spirit  of  tolerance,  its  respect 
for  individual  and  group  rights,  and  the  effort  at  voluntary  action. 
The  reasons  for  these  features  are  the  lack  of  rigid  demarcations 
between  economic  groups  and  classes  which  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  democratic  traditions,  the  faith  in  the  dynamic  possibil- 
ities of  our  industries,  the  survival  of  frontier  mental  attitudes,  the 
large  sectional  differences,  and  our  easygoing  attitude  toward  social 
doctrines  and  theories. 

The  question  is:  Will  these  special  American  characteristics  con- 
tinue? One  cannot  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
processes  and  mechanisms  of  the  New  Deal  tend  to  draw  the  lines 
more  sharply  between  groups  and  classes.  There  is  danger  that  the 
New  Deal  may  be  used  by  special  groups  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 

However,  for  the  time  being  we  are  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of 
indefinite  groupings,  of  blurred  party  lines,  and  of  an  intellectual 
alignment  which  runs  from  "modern  tories"  to  "young  liberals."  Gov- 
ernment functions  under  the  New  Deal  are  exercised  in  considerable 
measure  by  groups  of  technicians  with  a  large  social  outlook  bent 
on  achieving  what  President  Roosevelt  has  called  a  "true  concert 
of  interests."  We  may  regard  ourselves  as  fortunate  that  this  is  so, 
and  that  we  can  proceed  in  the  free  and  flexible  manner  in  which 
we  have  proceeded.  We  can  go  on  applying  executive  and  adminis- 
trative forms  of  government  without  violating  constitutional  forms 
and  Congressional  procedures.  We  can  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  party  system  without  jeopardizing  the  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion. We  can  form  and  re-form  our  political  lines  without  much  con- 
cern about  their  economic  and  social  backgrounds. 

If  we  succeed  in  keeping  our  special  characteristics,  we  may  blaze 
another  new  trail  in  history.  We  shall  then  succeed  in  creating  a 
composite  leadership  which,  to  use  Lincoln's  term,  will  become  one 
with  the  "plain  people."  This  is  one  of  the  major  social  questions 
ahead  of  us:  Can  the  "plain  people"  of  America,  with  the  aid  of  so- 
cially minded  experts  and  leaders,  planfully  and  peacefully  build  up 
a  new  economic  and  political  equilibrium  based  not  upon  concepts 
of  totalitarianism  or  corporatism,  but  on  broad  and  flexible  prin- 
ciples which  aim  to  reconcile  pragmatically  popular  control  with 
governmental  leadership,  individual  efficiency  with  group  responsi- 
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bility,  economic  security  with  orderly  change,  and  social  solidarity 
with  a  realistic  freedom?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
the  nature  of  the  planning  State  toward  which  we  ourselves  seem 
to  be  on  the  way. 


Walter  Lippmann 
THE  "FREE  COLLECTIVIST"  STATE  1 
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ii  y^->wPiNiONS,"  says  P.  Bayle,  "are  not  the  rules  for  actions, 
and  men  do  not  follow  them  in  their  conduct.  The  Turks 
believe  in  Fatalism  and  Predestination,  and  yet  they  flee 
from  danger  just  as  the  French  who  do  not  have  such  a  belief."  In 
modern  times,  even  those  who  believe  in  the  fatalism  of  laissez  faire 
have  fled  from  danger  as  if  they  had  no  such  belief.  For  the  danger 
has  been  a  real  one,  and  every  responsible  man  has  had  to  recognize 
it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  modern  economy  has  become  infinitely 
complex;  on  the  other,  the  democracy  has  become  increasingly  con- 
scious of  its  power:  the  conjuncture  of  the  two  has  rendered  obso- 
lete the  concept  of  a  neutral  government. 

The  classic  theory  of  the  business  cycle  recognizes  the  fallibility 
of  individual  judgments,  and  holds  that  periodic  depressions  are  the 
necessary  correction  of  the  accumulated  misjudgments  of  the  pre- 
vious era  of  prosperity.  This  is  not  a  bad  description  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  business  cycles  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  if  it  is 
proposed  to  treat  the  theory  as  a  guide  to  policy  in  the  future,  it  is 
a  dangerous  one.  It  leaves  out  of  account  the  rise  of  democracy, 
with  all  that  that  involves  in  the  way  of  resistance  and  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  long  as  democracy  was 
unconscious  of  its  power,  it  was  possible  to  let  hard  times  be  the 
purge  of  previous  mistakes.  But  with  democracy  become  active, 
there  can  no  longer  be  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  purge.  The 

1  From  "The  Method  of  Freedom,"  published  in  1934.  As  the  author's  "fore- 
word" puts  it,  "this  book  is  made  out  of  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  on  the 
foundation  established  in  memory  of  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin."  (Copyright 
1934  by  Walter  Lippmann,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan 
Company. ) 
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debtor  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  home,  the  worker  thrown  out 
of  his  job,  the  depositor  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  savings,  are 
not  willing  to  go  through  the  purgation.  They  fight  back.  They  will, 
if  necessary,  overturn  the  government  and  the  social  order  when 
their  own  security  is  destroyed. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  under  modern  conditions  the  State  is 
compelled  to  intervene.  It  has  to  prevent  the  purge  from  taking 
place.  The  modern  State  has  to  prevent  unemployment.  It  has  to 
protect  the  standard  of  life  of  its  people.  This  compels  it  to  assume 
a  responsibility  which  it  has  never  yet  attempted  to  discharge  before 
the  era  in  which  we  are  living.  The  task  of  insuring  continuity  of 
the  standard  of  life  for  its  people  is  now  as  much  the  fundamental 
duty  of  the  State  as  the  preservation  of  national  independence.  All 
the  other  duties  of  the  State,  the  preservation  of  national  unity,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  the  protection  of  liberty,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  have  now  become  entangled  with  and 
contingent  upon  this  new  obligation  to  maintain  what  Mr.  Douglas 
Copland  has  called  the  "continuity  of  an  ordered  life."  If  the  State 
fails  to  do  that,  its  independence  is  threatened,  as  we  can  see  in  the 
case  of  Austria;  its  national  unity  is  imperilled,  as  we  can  see  almost 
everywhere  in  the  exacerbation  of  separatist  tendencies;  law  and 
order  collapse,  as  we  can  see  in  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  un- 
known since  the  Renaissance,  of  large  private  armies  mobilized  in 
modern  States;  liberty  is  threatened,  as  we  can  see  in  all  of  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine. 

The  modern  State  cannot  endure  unless  it  insures  to  its  people 
their  standard  of  life.  Only  by  making  its  people  economically  secure 
can  a  modern  government  have  independence,  wield  influence  in  the 
world,  preserve  law,  order,  and  liberty.  That  is  now  the  central  task 
of  government,  the  very  heart  of  statesmanship,  the  very  essence  of 
the  present  phase  of  what  F.  S.  Oliver  calls  the  endless  adventure 
in  the  art  of  governing  men.  .  . 

It  is  often  assumed  in  current  discussion  that  all  the  nations  must 
make  an  exclusive  choice  between  the  old  theoretically  neutral 
State,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  form  of  absolute  collectivism  and 
a  directed  economy,  on  the  other.  The  militant  partisans  have  done 
their  best  to  narrow  the  choice  to  these  alternatives.  Yet  there  exists 
a  radically  different  method  which  is  actually  in  use  in  most  of  the 
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free  countries.  It  does  not  as  yet  have  a  spectacular  name,  a  great 
dialectical  apparatus,  a  magniloquent  philosophy,  perfervid  oratory, 
or  mass  emotion.  But  it  is  the  method  of  those  people  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  in  the  art  of  self-government  and  the 
conduct  of  modern  economic  enterprise.  That  gives  the  method 
great  authority,  and  the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  recognize  that 
there  has  appeared,  principally  among  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
a  method  of  social  control  which  is  not  laissez  faire,  which  is  not 
communism,  which  is  not  fascism,  but  the  product  of  their  own  ex- 
perience and  their  own  genius. 

I  shall  call  it  the  method  of  free  collectivism.  It  is  collectivist  be- 
cause it  acknowledges  the  obligation  of  the  State  for  the  standard  of 
life  and  the  operation  of  the  economic  order  as  a  whole.  It  is  free 
because  it  preserves  within  very  wide  limits  the  liberty  of  private 
transactions.  Its  object  is  not  to  direct  individual  enterprise  and 
choice  according  to  an  official  plan  but  to  put  them  and  keep  them 
in  a  working  equilibrium.  Its  method  is  to  redress  the  balance  of 
private  actions  by  compensating  public  actions. 

The  system  of  free  collectivism  originates  not  in  military  neces- 
sity but  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  abuses  and  overcome  the  disor- 
ders of  capitalism.  In  the  first  instance  it  takes  the  form  of  measures 
which  set  limits  within  which  private  initiative  is  confined  and  fix 
standards  to  which  it  must  conform.  This  part  of  the  system  has  a 
long  history  and  is  well  understood.  It  is  based  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  initiative  may  be  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  initiative  when  it  is  socially 
beneficent  and  to  discourage  it  when  it  is  not.  .  . 

But  all  of  this  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  can  pre- 
vent abuses.  It  does  not  reach  the  vital  defect  of  individualism, 
which  is  that  the  multitude  of  individual  decisions  is  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  keep  the  economy  as  a  whole  in  working  order. 
Regulation  is  essentially  negative.  In  the  main  it  merely  forbids  this 
or  that.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  prohibit  by  laws  the  cumulative 
errors  which  produce  the  cycles  of  boom  and  depression.  The  State 
cannot  make  laws  against  the  excessive  optimism  of  prosperity  or 
the  panic  pessimism  of  the  ensuing  crash.  Yet  it  is  in  this  cycle  that 
the  supreme  danger  arises.  For  the  social  order  has  now  become  so 
intricate  that  any  serious  breakdown  in  its  economy  will  unloose 
forces  that  may  destroy  it.  .  . 
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The  post-war  economic  cycle  demonstrated  clearly  that  individual 
decisions  were  not  sufficient  to  create  a  lasting  prosperity  and  that 
individuals  could  not  endure  the  remedy  of  individual  readjust- 
ment. The  classical  theorists  over-estimated  the  enlightenment  which 
is  based  on  self-interest  and  the  fortitude  based  upon  self-reliance. 
The  event  has  shown  that  the  individual  judgment  upon  which 
they  relied  exclusively  has  in  the  crucial  cases  meant  that  the  indi- 
vidual followed  the  crowd.  Imitation,  the  herd  instinct,  the  conta- 
gion of  numbers,  fashions,  moods,  rather  than  a  truly  enlightened 
self-interest,  have  tended  to  govern  the  economy. 

This  submerging  of  individualism  in  mass-behavior  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  economic  order.  The 
data  for  a  "sound"  judgment  are  not  any  longer  available  to  most 
men.  For  an  integral  part  of  every  judgment  is  now  a  speculation  on 
what  other  speculators  will  do.  .  .  It  follows  that  if  individuals  are 
to  continue  to  decide  when  they  will  buy  and  sell,  spend  and  save, 
borrow  and  lend,  expand  and  contract  their  enterprises,  some  kind 
of  compensatory  mechanism  to  redress  their  liability  to  error  must 
be  set  up  by  public  authority.  It  has  become  necessary  to  create 
collective  power,  to  mobilize  collective  resources,  and  to  work  out 
technical  procedures  by  means  of  which  the  modern  State  can  bal- 
ance, equalize,  neutralize,  offset,  correct  the  private  judgments  of 
masses  of  individuals.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  Compensated  Econ- 
omy and  the  method  of  Free  Collectivism. 

It  is  a  conception  which  is  not  spun  out  of  abstract  theory.  It  is 
rather  an  induction  from  many  experiments  actually  undertaken. 
The  oldest  example  of  the  method  is  to  be  found  in  the  operation 
of  a  highly  developed  central  bank.  The  function  of  such  a  bank  is 
to  correct  the  decisions  of  the  member  banks.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
tract credit  when  they  show  a  tendency  to  over-expand  credit,  and 
to  make  credit  abundant  when  they  are  making  it  scarce.  .  .  For  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  the  different  theories  as  to  the  objectives 
of  central  banking  policy  are  of  no  consequence.  The  immediate 
point  is  that  a  public  institution  already  exists  of  which  the  function 
is  to  compensate  and  balance  private  transactions  at  a  vital  point  in 
the  social  economy.  As  that  function  becomes  more  clearly  recog- 
nized, the  procedure  and  the  instruments  needed  to  perform  it  more 
effectively  can  be  invented  and  tested  in  practice.  .  . 

But  it  is  not  only  through  the  central  banks  that  the  modern  State 
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can  assert  compensatory  control.  It  can  act  directly  upon  the  various 
markets.  This  method  is  also  recognized  and  has  been  tested  ex- 
perimentally. The  State  is  itself  a  great  employer,  a  great  consumer, 
a  great  investor,  and  a  great  borrower.  It  can  in  theory — and  with 
experience  it  can  probably  learn  how  actually  to  do  this — time  its 
operations  so  as  to  offset  and  balance  the  actions  of  private  employ- 
ers, consumers,  investors,  and  borrowers.  This  involves  the  long- 
range  planning  of  public  works  of  all  kinds,  and  action  in  accord- 
ance with  those  plans  as  circumstances  require.  These  are  immense 
difficulties,  I  know;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  the  difficulties  of  inex- 
perience with  a  new  social  mechanism.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
impossible  about  a  policy  which  would  require  the  government  to 
raise  taxes  and  reduce  its  debts  in  good  times,  and  to  lower  taxes 
and  borrow  in  bad  times;  to  curtail  public  works,  which  means  its 
demand  for  labor  and  materials,  when  private  employment  is  full, 
and  to  promote  public  works  when  private  work  is  slack. 

The  compensatory  form  of  collective  control  can  be  carried  fur- 
ther into  the  domestic  economy.  The  State  now  possesses  instru- 
mentalities which  can  produce  most  powerful  effects.  One  of  these 
is  taxation.  Through  taxation  it  is  possible  to  do  many  things  besides 
raise  revenue;  indeed,  all  taxes  do  have  far-reaching  social  and 
economic  consequences.  Taxes  can  be  raised  so  as  to  discourage  all 
enterprise  or  any  particular  enterprise.  They  can  be  lowered  in 
order  to  encourage  all  or  any  particular  enterprise.  They  can  be  used 
to  curtail  consumption  or  capital  investment.  They  can  be  used  to 
encourage  them.  An  ideal  system  of  taxation  would  therefore  be  flex- 
ible, so  that  rates  rose  when  business  was  tending  toward  a  boom 
and  fell  when  it  was  slowing  down.  It  would  also  be  discriminating 
so  as  to  encourage  or  discourage  saving  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  equilibrium  between  saving  and  investment. 

Another  powerful  instrument  is  the  State's  control  over  the  rates 
charged  by  common  carriers  and  public  utilities.  These  rates  ought 
to  rise  in  the  upward  phase  of  the  business  cycle  and  to  fall  in  the 
downward  phase,  and  under  a  proper  system  of  reserves  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  public  utilities  should  not  be  managed  as  a 
compensatory  mechanism.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  they  should  be 
treated  like  public  works — that  they  should  make  long-term  plans  of 
development,  and  that  they  should  withhold  projects  in  good  times 
and  push  them  in  bad  times.  Thus,  instead  of  competing  for  labor 
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and  materials  with  the  rest  of  industry,  they  would  complement  the 

operations  of  private  industry. 

Such  mechanisms,  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  central  bank  which 
was  clear  about  its  function,  would  provide  an  enormously  powerful 
system  of  compensatory  control.  But  they  would  still  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  economy  in  balance.  For  no  modern  economy  is 
self-contained,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  measures  to  keep 
it  in  balance  with  the  outer  world.  For  that  reason,  modern  nations 
will  come,  I  should  guess,  to  what  amounts  to  a  budgeting  of  their 
international  payments.  The  State  will  be  concerned  not  only  with 
its  own  domestic  budget  but  with  the  balance  of  payments  across 
the  national  boundaries.  It  will  seek  to  regulate  those  payments 
through  a  manipulation  of  tariffs  and  bounties,  and  through  public 
control  of  the  volume  and  at  least  the  general  direction  of  foreign 
investments.  .  . 

To  anyone  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  laissez  faire  there  may  at 
first  appear  to  be  little  difference  between  a  directed  economy  and 
a  compensated  economy.  Both  call  for  the  exercise  of  vast  powers 
by  the  State,  for  continual  and  deep  intervention  in  the  economic 
order.  Both  are  collectivist  in  that  both  rest  upon  a  recognition  that 
the  standard  of  life  and  the  management  of  the  economy  as  a  whole 
are  a  collective  responsibility  and  not  solely  an  individual  one. 

Yet  between  the  two  conceptions  there  is  a  radical  difference. 
Under  absolute  collectivism,  be  it  of  the  fascist  or  the  communist 
type,  the  government  is  in  fact  the  master,  the  citizen  a  subject  and 
a  servant.  Under  free  collectivism,  the  government  in  its  economic 
activities  is  in  effect  a  gigantic  public  corporation  which  stands 
ready  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  scales  wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  redress  the  balance  of  private  transactions.  The  ini- 
tiative, throughout  the  whole  realm  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, excepting  only  public  utilities  and  public  works  reserved  as 
instruments  of  compensatory  control,  remains  in  individual  hands. 

This  initiative  is  subjected  not  to  an  official  plan  and  to  adminis- 
trative orders,  but  to  the  play  of  prices  representing  the  judgments 
and  preferences  of  producers,  consumers,  and  investors.  Within  ex- 
tremely wide  limits  enterprise  is  free.  Men  decide  for  themselves, 
guided  chiefly  by  their  estimates  of  the  profits  they  may  obtain, 
what  they  will  produce;  guided  chiefly  by  the  opportunities  avail- 
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able  and  their  own  aptitudes,  they  decide  at  what  they  will  work; 
guided  by  their  needs  and  tastes  in  relation  to  their  incomes,  they 
decide  what  they  will  consume  and  how  much  they  will  save. 

These  choices  are  not  made  for  them  by  officials  exercising  the 
power  of  the  State.  Thus  economic  progress  is  determined  by  tech- 
nological advance,  by  private  enterprise,  and  by  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  perpetual  plebiscite  of  the  markets.  The  object  of  the 
State's  intervention  is  not  to  supplant  this  system  but  to  preserve  it 
by  remedying  its  abuses  and  correcting  its  errors.  The  intervention 
takes  the  form  not  of  commands  and  prohibitions  but  of  compen- 
satory measures. 

The  purpose  of  the  intervention  is  not  to  impose  an  official  pattern 
upon  all  enterprise  but  to  maintain  a  working,  moving  equilibrium 
in  the  complex  of  private  transactions.  In  substance,  the  State  under- 
takes to  counteract  the  mass  errors  of  the  individualist  crowd  by 
doing  the  opposite  of  what  the  crowd  is  doing:  it  saves  when  the 
crowd  is  spending  too  much,  it  borrows  when  the  crowd  is  saving 
too  much;  it  economizes  when  the  crowd  is  extravagant,  and  it 
spends  when  the  crowd  is  afraid  to  spend;  it  contracts  when  the 
crowd  is  expansive,  it  becomes  enterprising  when  the  crowd  is  de- 
pressed; it  buys  in  sellers'  markets  and  sells  in  buyers'  markets;  it 
taxes  when  the  crowd  is  borrowing,  and  borrows  when  the  crowd  is 
hoarding;  it  becomes  an  employer  when  there  is  private  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  shuts  down  when  there  is  work  for  all.  Its  ideal  is  to 
prevent  excess;  its  general  principle  is  not  to  impose  a  social  order 
conceived  by  officials  but  to  maintain  in  a  changing  order,  worked 
out  by  the  initiative  and  energy  of  individuals,  a  golden  mean. 

In  the  practice  of  statesmanship  the  compensatory  method  is,  I 
believe,  an  epoch-making  invention.  For  generations  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  an  exclusive  choice  had  to  be  made  between  collectivism 
and  the  freedom  of  private  initiative; — that  the  management  of  af- 
fairs had  either  to  be  left  to  individuals  or  assumed  by  the  State. 
Whichever  way  one  looked  at  these  alternatives,  the  prospect  was 
unsatisfactory.  To  concentrate  initiative  in  officials  was  a  certain  way 
to  kill  initiative  and  liberty,  and  to  establish  a  State  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  was  bound  to  be  despotic  and  inefficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  let  individualism  run  loose  in  a  complex  social 
order  was  to  let  it  run  wild,  and  thus  to  produce  disorder  and  in- 
justice. 
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This  dilemma  is  being  resolved  not  by  the  arguments  of  col- 
lectivists  and  individualists  but  by  the  gradual  uncovering  of  a  new 
social  principle.  It  provides  for  both  individual  initiative  and  collec- 
tive initiative.  The  one  is  not  the  substitute  for  the  other;  the  two 
are  complementary.  It  is  the  method  of  freedom.  The  authority  of 
the  government  is  used  to  assist  men  in  maintaining  the  security  of 
an  ordered  life.  The  State,  though  it  is  powerful,  is  not  the  master 
of  the  people,  but  remains,  as  it  must  where  they  have  liberty,  their 
servant. 


Leon  Duguit 


SERVICE  STATE 
VERSUS  SOVEREIGN  STATE1 


It  is  perhaps  worth  explaining  why  there  is  a  special  importance 
in  the  present  development  of  the  theory  of  the  State.  Law, 
like  every  other  social  phenomenon,  is  subject  to  perpetual 
change;  indeed,  any  scientific  study  of  law  must  necessarily  involve 
an  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  legal  institutions.  In  a  sense,  there- 
fore, the  transformation  of  the  State  is  also  the  transformation  of  its 
law. 

But  we  must  go  a  little  deeper.  The  real  justification  of  this  book 
is  the  immediate  situation  of  political  theory.  Just  as  every  living 
being  has  moments  in  its  existence  when,  even  while  obeying  the 
general  law  of  its  life,  it  undergoes  a  change  that  is  especially  fun- 
damental in  importance,  so  it  is  in  the  history  of  peoples.  Everything 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  at  such  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  We  are  at  a  critical  period  not  in  any  pessimistic  sense  but 
in  one  that  is  merely  descriptive.  However  little  we  may  like  it,  the 
evidence  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  ideas  which  formerly 
lay  at  the  very  base  of  our  political  systems  are  disintegrating.  Sys- 
tems of  law  under  which,  until  our  own  time,  society  has  lived,  are 
in  a  condition  of  dislocation.  The  new  system  that  is  to  replace  them 
is  built  on  entirely  different  conceptions.  Whether  those  conceptions 
mark  a  progress  or  a  decline  it  is  not  our  business  to  enquire.  A  sci- 
entific social  theory  can  find  no  meaning  in  such  terms.  It  can  only 
point  to  the  fact  of  significant  difference. 

1  From  "Law  in  the  Modem  State"  (1919),  a  translation  by  Frida  and  Harold 
Laski  of  Les  Transformations  du  Droit  Public,  published  in  France  in  1913. 
(Copyright  1919  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Viking 
Press,  Iv.c. ) 
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It  is  no  narrow  change  that  we  are  witnessing.  There  is  no  legal 
institution  which  it  does  not  involve.  Theories  of  private  law,  the 
family,  contract,  property — these,  no  less  than  the  institutions  of 
public  law,  are  deeply  concerned.  And  while  this  evolution  knows  no 
geographical  boundaries  save  those  of  civilization,  it  has  developed 
in  France  with  peculiar  intensity.  It  has  seemed  the  mission  of 
France  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  all  epoch-making  change  in  in- 
stitutions and  ideas;  she  holds  open  the  gate  through  which  the  sis- 
ter nations  pass.  There  is  thus  perhaps  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  study 
of  this  change  from  the  standpoint  of  its  French  significance. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  change  in  so  far  as  it  touches 
private  law.  I  propose  here  to  discuss  its  relation  to  the  theory  of 
the  State.  Analysis  will  show  that  the  two  transformations  are  in 
fact  parallel  and  similar.  Not  only  do  they  come  from  like  causes, 
but  they  permit  of  resumption  in  an  identical  formula.  A  realistic 
and  socialized  legal  system  replaces  an  earlier  system  that  was  at 
once  abstract  and  individualist  in  character. 

The  theory  of  the  State  under  which  in  the  last  century  civilized 
peoples  the  world  over  have  lived  was  based  on  principles  which 
many  people  served  with  almost  religious  intensity.  They  were,  so 
it  was  contended,  entitled  to  the  final  loyalty  of  men.  They  were  a 
political  hinterland  won  for  science.  It  was  a  system  with  an  honor- 
able history.  It  had  its  Declarations  and  its  Constitutions.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  Revolutionary  period  gave  to  it  a  full  expression  in 
practical  terms.  That  legislation  had  so  profound  an  influence  as  to 
give  those  principles  a  unique  prestige  and  special  authority. 

It  is  in  these  texts  that  the  principles  of  the  system  are  clearly  for- 
mulated. Two  fundamental  ideas  are  the  basis  of  their  strength.  The 
one  is  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty  in  which  the  original  subject 
is  the  nation  regarded  as  a  person,  and  the  other  the  idea  of  a 
natural  inalienable  and  imprescriptible  right  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality which  is  opposed  to  the  sovereign  right  of  the  State.  The 
nation,  so  we  are  told,  has  a  personality  distinct  from  that  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  It  has  thus  a  will  naturally  superior  to 
the  wills  of  its  constituent  individuals  simply  because  the  collective 
person  is  superior  to  the  individual  person.  This  superiority  consists 
in  what  we  call  public  power  or  sovereignty.  The  nation  is  organ- 
ized. It  has  built  a  government  to  represent  it.  That  government  acts 
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as  the  agent  of  the  national  volition.  It  thus  exercises  in  the  name 
of  the  nation  a  sovereignty  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived.  The 
State  is  thus  the  sovereign  nation  organized  as  a  government  and 
situated  on  a  definite  territory.  The  State  as  the  organized  nation 
is  thus  the  subject  of  sovereignty,  and  this  public  power  gives  to  it 
the  right  to  exercise  a  subjective  law.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that 
it  controls  its  members.  Its  commands  are  the  exercise  of  this  law. 

Its  members  are  at  once  citizens  and  subjects.  As  a  part  of  the 
national  collectivity  which  exercises  sovereign  powers,  they  are  citi- 
zens; but  since  they  are  subordinated  to  a  government  exercising 
sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  they  are  also  subjects.  Consti- 
tutional law  is  thus  that  mass  of  regulations  dealing,  first,  with  the 
organization  of  the  State,  and,  second,  with  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  its  members.  We  have  thus  two  unequal  subjects  of  law.  We  have 
a  superior,  a  juristic  person  formulating  commands,  and  subjects 
obeying  those  commands.  Clearly,  therefore,  such  a  constitutional 
system  is  in  its  veiy  nature  a  subjective  system.  Its  very  basis  is  the 
subjective  right  of  the  State,  as  a  person,  to  command. 

The  right  of  the  State,  then,  is  opposed  to  the  subjective  right  of 
the  individual.  The  latter  is  a  natural  right,  at  once  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible.  It  belongs  to  the  individual  by  virtue  of  his  human- 
ity. It  is  a  right  anterior,  even  superior,  to  that  of  the  State.  For  the 
State  was  founded  to  assure  men  protection  for  their  individual 
rights.  So  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights:  "The  end  of  all  political  association  is  to  preserve  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man."  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
first  rule  of  constitutional  law  obliges  the  State  so  to  organize  itself 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  protection  of  the  individual  rights  of 
every  human  being. 

This  recognition  of  individual  rights  determines  simultaneously 
both  the  direction  and  the  limit  of  public  activity.  It  is  in  itself  the 
source  of  all  rules  regulating  the  relations  of  individuals  to  the  State. 
The  State  is  compelled  to  protect  individual  rights;  but  when  the 
limitation  of  individual  right  is  necessary  to  protect  the  general 
right,  the  State  possesses  this  limiting  power  also.  It  is  compelled  to 
organize  its  defence  against  external  enemies,  for  its  self-mainte- 
nance is  essential  if  the  protection  of  individual  rights  is  to  be 
secured.  The  State,  then,  must  organize  an  armed  force  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  war.  It  must  also  organize  internal  order,  for  it  is  by  internal 
order  that  individual  rights  obtain  social  protection.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  police  service  becomes  important. 

Finally,  the  State  submits  itself  to  an  objective  law  based  on  the 
subjective  right  of  the  individual.  Two  consequences  flow  from  its 
obligation  to  secure  the  rights  of  individuality.  In  the  first  place, 
when  legal  conflict  arises  between  the  State  and  one  of  its  members, 
it  must  be  decided  by  a  court  that  the  State  has  organized  with 
every  guarantee  of  competence  and  impartiality.  The  decision  of 
that  court  must  be  accepted  by  the  State.  In  the  second  place,  if  a 
dispute  arises  between  two  private  citizens,  the  State  again  must 
settle  it  by  a  court  which  offers  every  guarantee  of  independence 
and  capacity.  A  respect  for  the  decision  of  that  court  must  be  made 
universal.  For  these  purposes  the  judicial  organization  is  essential. 
We  have,  then,  a  sovereign  power  which  is  the  subjective  right  of 
the  nation  organized  as  a  State.  That  power  is  limited  by  the  natural 
rights  of  the  individual.  The  State  as  a  consequence  has  the  duty  of 
giving  the  utmost  protection  to  such  individual  rights.  It  is  therefore 
compelled  to  limit  those  rights  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  all — an  obligation  which  entails  the  creation  and  function 
of  military,  police,  and  judicial  services. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  system  of  public  law  which,  inherited  from 
the  past,  was  formulated  with  a  marvellous  precision  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  subjectivist  system.  To  the  subjective 
right  of  the  State  there  is  opposed  the  subjective  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Founded  upon  that  right  is  at  once  a  limitation  of  sover- 
eignty and  the  imposition  upon  the  State  of  certain  duties.  It  is  an 
abstract  system,  for  it  is  based  essentially  on  the  concept  of  subjec- 
tive right  which  is  obviously  metaphysical  in  character.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  imperialist  or  regalian  system;  it  implies  that  the  rulers  have 
control  of  the  power  to  command  the  imperium  of  the  nation  or- 
ganized as  a  State. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  did  not  doubt  that  when  they  formu- 
lated this  theory  they  were  laying  down  eternal  principles.  It  seemed 
obvious  to  them  that  the  legislators  and  jurists  of  all  times  and 
countries  would  have  no  other  task  than  the  deduction  of  their 
logical  consequences  and  the  control  of  their  practical  application. 
The  result  has  been  very  different.  Scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed 
before  the  disintegration  of  the  system  is  apparent  to  everyone.  Its 
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two  basic  ideas,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  natural  right 
of  the  individual,  are  already  dead.  We  see  now  that  both  of  them 
are  merely  abstract  conceptions  useless  for  any  juristic  system  that 
is  to  be  truly  scientific.  It  has  long  been  clear  that  divine  delegation 
does  not  explain  the  right  of  sovereign  power.  National  delegation  is 
no  more  satisfactory.  The  national  will  is  the  merest  fiction;  in  real- 
ity all  that  we  have  is  the  will  of  some  individuals,  and  that  will, 
even  if  it  be  unanimous,  is  still  only  the  will  of  a  sum  of  individuals 
— that  is  to  say,  an  individual  will  with  no  right  to  impose  itself  on 
any  one  who  resists  it.  So  it  becomes  clear  that  Rousseau's  Social 
Contract,  even  if  it  has  been  the  Bible  of  several  generations  and 
inspired  the  Revolution,  is  still,  with  much  splendor  of  style,  only  a 
tissue  of  sophistry.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  man  cannot  have  natural 
rights  in  his  individual  person  simply  because  by  nature  he  is  a 
social  being.  Man  as  an  individual  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  intellect. 
The  very  idea  of  right  implies  the  idea  of  social  life.  If,  then,  man 
has  rights,  he  can  have  them  only  from  his  social  environment;  he 
cannot  impose  his  rights  upon  it. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
immense  economic  change.  The  rigid  and  abstract  system  of  law 
constructed  by  the  Revolution  can  no  longer  be  harmonized  with 
that  change.  The  economists  have  shown  us  how  in  every  domain  of 
human  activity  a  national  economy  has  been  substituted  for  a  do- 
mestic economy.  The  family  can  no  longer  satisfy  human  needs.  A 
vast  organization,  of  national  extent,  based  upon  the  concurrent 
endeavors  of  large  masses  of  men,  is  alone  adequate  to  that  purpose. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Scientific  discovery  and  individual  progress  on  the 
one  hand,  the  complexity  of  human  relations  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  social  life  on  the  other,  are  today  so  vital  that  the  very  fact 
that  some  men  are  wanting  in  energy  affects  the  whole  system. 
Above  all,  our  most  basic  needs,  our  postal  system,  railway  trans- 
portation, our  system  of  lighting,  are  satisfied  by  organizations  of 
such  economic  complexity  that  a  moment's  difficulty  in  their  opera- 
tion threatens  the  foundations  of  social  existence.  That  is  why  the 
function  of  the  State  is  widening  so  greatly.  To  organize  war,  police, 
and  justice  is  no  longer  adequate.  The  State  must  see  to  it  that  a 
whole  series  of  industrial  functions  are  in  organized  operation.  It 
must  prevent  their  interruption  for  a  single  moment.  Such  is  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  the  ruling  class  by  the  conscience  of  our 
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age.  Clearly  enough,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sovereignty. 
War,  police,  justice — these  are  the  functions  that  harmonize  with 
the  latter  conception;  they  are  indeed  its  direct  manifestation.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  industrial  service.  The  first  need  with  the 
latter  is  not  any  longer  the  power  to  command;  rather  is  it  the  obli- 
gation in  a  practical  fashion  to  supply  needs.  We  recognize  that  the 
governing  classes  still  retain  power;  but  they  retain  power  today  by 
virtue  not  of  the  rights  they  possess  but  of  the  duties  they  must 
perform.  Their  power,  therefore,  is  limited  by  the  degree  in  which 
those  duties  are  fulfilled.  The  functions  they  have  to  achieve  form, 
in  their  totality,  the  business  of  government. 

The  present  evolution,  then,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
ruling  class  has  no  subjective  sovereignty.  It  has  a  power  which  it 
exerts  in  return  for  the  organization  of  those  public  services  which 
are  consistently  to  respond  to  the  public  need.  Its  acts  have  neither 
force  nor  legal  value  save  as  they  contribute  to  this  end.  Constitu- 
tional law  is  no  longer  a  mass  of  rules  applying  to  superior  and 
subordinate,  to  a  power  that  can  command  and  a  subject  that  must 
obey.  All  wills  are  individual  wills;  all  are  of  equal  validity;  there  is 
no  hierarchy  of  wills.  The  measure  of  their  difference  is  determined 
by  the  end  they  pursue.  The  will  of  a  statesman  has  no  special  force 
in  itself;  its  validity  is  derived  from  its  relation  to  the  public  service. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  relation  that  permits  of  degrees. 

So  it  is  that  the  idea  of  public  service  replaces  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty. The  State  is  no  longer  a  sovereign  power  issuing  its  com- 
mands. It  is  a  group  of  individuals  who  must  use  the  force  they  pos- 
sess to  supply  the  public  need.  The  idea  of  public  service  lies  at  the 
very  base  of  the  theory  of  the  modern  State.  No  other  notion  takes 
its  root  so  profoundly  in  the  facts  of  social  life.  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book  I  pointed  out  that  public  and  pri- 
vate law  evolve  on  parallel  lines.  In  private  law  the  autonomy  of  the 
human  will  is  in  process  of  disappearance;  the  individual  will  is 
powerless  by  itself  to  create  a  legal  situation.  In  public  law  we  no 
longer  believe  that  behind  those  who  hold  office  there  is  a  collective 
personal  and  sovereign  substance  of  which  they  are  only  the  agents 
or  organs.  In  government  we  see  only  those  who  exercise  the  pre- 
ponderant force,  and  on  whom,  in  consequence,  there  is  incumbent 
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the  duty  of  fulfilling  a  certain  social  function.  It  is  the  business  of 
government  to  organize  certain  services,  to  assure  their  continuity, 
and  to  control  their  operation. 

Public  law  is  thus  no  longer  the  body  of  rules  regulating  the  rela- 
tion of  a  sovereign  State  with  its  subjects;  rather  it  is  the  body  of 
rules  inherently  necessary  to  the  organization  and  management  of 
certain  services.  Statute  is  no  longer  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
State;  it  is  the  organic  rule  of  a  service  or  body  of  men.  An  admin- 
istrative act  is  no  longer  the  act  of  an  official  who  gives  commands 
or  of  a  public  servant  who  fulfills  a  command;  it  is  always  an  act 
made  in  view  of  the  rule  of  service.  The  problems  such  acts  involve 
are  always  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  same  courts.  If  the  act 
violates  a  statute  every  affected  person  can  demand  its  annulment, 
not  as  a  subjective  right  but  in  the  name  of  the  legality  that  has 
been  violated.  The  responsibility  of  the  State  is  generally  recognized. 
It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  a  person  for  faults,  but  a  public  assur- 
ance, through  public  funds,  against  the  risks  involved  in  service.  If 
the  official  goes  outside  his  functions,  his  personal  responsibility  be- 
comes involved. 

Thus  public  law,  like  private  law,  is  coming  to  be  interpreted 
realistically  and  socially.  Realistically,  in  its  denial  of  a  personal  sub- 
stance behind  actual  appearance,  in  its  refusal  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  self-determined  and  universally-imposed  will,  and  in  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  idea  of  a  function  that  is  necessarilv  imposed  on  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  social  conception,  in  that  public  law  no  longer  has 
as  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  conflicts  that  arise  between  the 
subjective  right  of  the  individual  and  the  subjective  right  of  a  per- 
sonified State;  it  simply  aims  at  organizing  the  achievement  of  the 
social  function  of  government.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  plea  of 
ultra  vires,  which  is  at  the  root  of  public  law,  is  not  based  upon  the 
violation  of  individual  right  but  upon  the  destruction  of  an  organic 
rule  of  service. 

This  evolution  is  not  at  its  end;  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  will  never  end.  Social  evolution  is  of  infinite  complexity  and  in- 
definite duration;  law  is  no  more  than  its  protective  armament.  The 
generation  that  went  before  believed  that  its  system  of  law,  meta- 
physical, individualistic,  and  subjective,  was  definite  and  final.  Let 
us  not  commit  a  like  mistake.  Our  own  system,  realistic,  social,  and 
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objective,  represents  but  a  moment  of  history;  and  before  it  has  been 
finally  builded  the  keen  observer  will  note  its  transmutation  into  a 
newer  code.  The  generation  that  is  to  come  will  be  happy  in  so  far 
as  it  is  able,  in  better  fashion  than  ourselves,  to  achieve  freedom 
from  its  dogmas  and  its  prejudices. 


Max  Lerner 

THE  CRISIS   STATE  ' 


In  a  sense  the  State  is  always  in  crisis.  A  pragmatic  politician,  with 
the  viewpoint  of  an  insider,  once  described  government  as  "just 
one  damned  crisis  after  another."  This  sense  of  tension  exists 
wherever  groups  of  men  are  struggling  to  seize  or  hold  power.  But 
sometimes  in  history  there  is  a  crisis  period  in  which  not  only  is  the 
power  of  some  particular  government  at  stake,  but  the  form  of  the 
State  itself  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prevailing  culture. 

Ours  is  that  sort  of  period.  The  survival  of  democratic  proce- 
dures in  the  State  involves  a  task  whose  difficulty  is,  for  once, 
matched  by  our  consciousness  of  it,  if  not  by  our  understanding.  And 
the  result  is  that  all  the  processes  of  government,  in  a  capitalist  de- 
mocracy today,  are  permeated  by  a  sense  of  crisis.  Rarely  has  it  been 
given  to  a  generation  to  have  so  much  the  feeling  of  being  caught — 
to  find  itself  between  "we  must"  and  "we  dare  not"  and  to  observe 
its  own  fluttering  struggles  to  be  free,  as  if  the  butterfly  on  the  slide 
had  been  able  to  turn  the  microscope  on  itself.  Ours  is  a  history- 
conscious  generation.  Thanks  largely  to  the  deposit  left  even  in 
non-Marxian  minds  by  the  Marxian  sense  of  the  dynamics  of  history, 
we  are  vaguely  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  path  of  the  capital- 
ist democracies  may  soon  parallel  that  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
of  the  relation  of  what  we  do  to  what  will  happen  to  us.  Our  repre- 
sentative thinkers  and  leaders  see  far  enough  ahead  to  glimpse  their 
problems,  but  not  far  enough  to  have  caught  sight  of  the  solutions. 

That  is  why  I  speak  of  the  crisis  State.  It  is  a  State  caught  in  the 
tensions  and  dilemmas  of  an  unplanned  capitalism,  with  fascism  on 

1  From  the  revised  ( 1943 )  edition  of  "It  Is  Later  Than  You  Think:  The  Need 
for  a  Militant  Democracy."  (Copyright  1938,  1943,  by  Max  Lerner;  reprinted 
by  permission  of  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.) 
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one  side  and  a  planned  democratic  collectivism  on  the  other.  There 
are  two  senses  in  which  the  concept  of  the  crisis  State  can  be  taken. 
One  is  the  broad  sense  in  which  every  capitalist  democracy  is  today 
a  crisis  State,  no  matter  what  the  political  complexion  of  its  govern- 
ment— whether  Tory  or  Labor,  Popular  Front  or  conservative  coali- 
tion, Democrat  or  Republican.  The  second  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
crisis  State  refers  more  particularly  to  left-wing  governments  mov- 
ing painfully  toward  socialization  within  the  framework  of  capital- 
ist democracy  and  hampered  at  every  step  by  external  and  internal 
tensions.  .  .  Except  where  I  broaden  the  term  specifically  to  in- 
clude all  capitalist-democratic  goverments,  I  shall  be  using  "crisis 
State"  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  the  left-wing  governments. 

One  characteristic  of  the  crisis  State,  and  part  of  its  peculiar 
melange  of  paradoxes,  is  that  the  groups  and  leaders  who  compose 
the  crisis  governments  are  all  playing  unaccustomed  roles.  They 
have  been  forced  into  these  roles  by  the  powerful  thrust  of  economic 
necessity  and  political  ideals.  .  .  Traditional  political  roles  and  at- 
titudes are  possible  only  when  traditional  economic  arrangements 
can  continue  unimpaired.  Such  a  pre-condition  no  longer  exists.  The 
Great  Depression,  even  more  than  the  Great  War,  knocked  the  cap- 
italist democracies  as  we  knew  them  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  left 
parties,  which  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  the  time  when 
they  would  be  called  on  to  take  the  helm,  found  themselves  not  in  a 
situation  where  they  could  experiment  with  socialism  but  in  one  in 
which  their  job  was  to  stabilize  capitalism;  for  the  collapse  of  cap- 
italist democracy  would  mean  capitalist  fascism.  Some  of  the  liberal 
and  most  of  the  progressive  groups,  who  had  hoped  only  to  sail 
along  with  the  smooth  headwinds  of  an  expanding  capitalism, 
found  themselves  pushed  leftward  and  united  with  the  left  groups 
in  that  most  unstable  of  unities — the  unity  of  possessing  common 
enemies.  The  split  personality  of  the  crisis  State  and  the  alterna- 
tions between  radical  and  middle-of-the-road  policies  arise,  super- 
ficially at  any  rate,  from  this  uneasy  union  of  the  progressives  and 
the  radicals. 

But  more  deeply  they  arise  from  the  plight  of  the  crisis  State  it- 
self. For  its  job  is  to  transform  an  economy  without  what  generally 
accompanies  basic  economic  change — that  is,  political  and  social 
revolution.  It  must  achieve  this  transformation  in  the  midst  of  eco- 
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nomic  depression.  And  as  the  American  experience  has  shown,  every 
step  it  takes  in  transforming  the  economy,  because  it  frightens  the 
capitalists  and  shatters  the  "business  confidence"  which  is  the  ce- 
ment of  the  capitalist  structure,  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult 
to  pull  the  country  out  of  the  depression;  and  yet  every  concession  to 
the  capitalists,  by  reason  of  being  a  concession  to  the  anarchy  of 
industry,  makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  both  recovery  and  reform. 
The  crisis  State  must  move  toward  an  ever  greater  regulation  of 
business  and  an  ever  greater  degree  of  collectivism.  Yet  it  feels  it 
must  stop  short  of  the  point  where  it  would  become  a  planned  econ- 
omy— that  is,  where  it  would  take  the  major  decisions  away  from  the 
capitalists.  And  because  it  stops  short  at  that  point,  it  leaves  itself 
dependent  upon  the  capitalists  and  their  decisions.  .  . 

It  is  here  that  we  reach  the  core  of  the  dilemma.  The  crisis  State 
must  seek  to  transform  an  economy  without  revolutionizing  it.  It  is 
handicapped  by  working  in  a  period  of  depression,  when  capital 
must  be  encouraged,  yet  that  very  crisis  makes  drastic  measures 
necessary.  It  seeks  to  hem  in  the  power  of  the  capitalists,  while 
leaving  with  them  their  ultimate  power  which  they  can  use  to  fight 
major  reforms.  Finally  it  must  move  under  a  cloud  of  continual  con- 
cealment. For  it  leaves  the  control  over  the  channels  of  mass  opinion 
in  the  hands  of  the  barons  of  opinion.  The  press,  above  all,  remains 
the  Black  Watch  of  corporate  capitalist  power.  And  what  the  crisis 
State  does  in  the  direction  of  socialization,  it  must  do  without  calling 
it  by  its  true  name.  .  .  Politics  is  always,  in  part  at  least,  rhetoric; 
and  politics  in  time  of  danger  is  doubly  so.  But  the  crisis  State  is  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  to  contrive  measures  that  will  work, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  to  contrive  rhetoric  that  will  conceal 
the  true  purpose  and  effect  of  those  measures. 

The  task  of  government  under  such  conditions  is  one  requiring 
consummate  qualities  of  firmness  of  purpose  and  flexibility  of  tactic. 
In  the  midst  of  internal  economic  depression  and  external  war  ten- 
sions, having  to  face  a  reactionary  barrage  at  every  step  and  having 
to  attempt  democratic  solutions  in  a  world-framework  tending 
toward  fascism,  the  crisis  State  has  become  one  of  the  turbulent 
adventures  in  history.  It  holds  today  the  hopes  of  the  best  in  the 
western  cultural  tradition.  But  its  survival  and  the  triumph  of  those 
hopes  depend,  as  in  Addison's  poem,  on  its  capacity  to  "ride  in  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm."  .  . 
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Crisis  government  is  essentially  executive  and  administrative  gov- 
ernment. Democracies  have  at  various  times  in  their  history  veered 
toward  an  emphasis  on  one  or  another  of  Montesquieu's  three  sep- 
arated powers  of  the  State — the  legislative,  the  judicial,  the  executive. 
In  the  early  stages,  while  they  were  winning  their  release  from 
feudal  restrictions,  the  democratic  States  emphasized  the  legislative 
and  judicial.  The  freedom  of  the  people's  representatives  to  discuss, 
to  legislate,  to  control  the  purse  strings;  and  the  subjection  of  abso- 
lute monarchs  and  feudal  lords  to  a  common  rule  of  law:  it  was 
natural  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  should  be  underscored.  The 
liberal  European  theorists  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  took  the  essence  of  the  democratic  form  to  be  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  a  parliament  where  the  people  could  talk  through 
their  representatives.  To  conservative  theorists  like  Carlyle  this  con- 
centration on  talk  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy,  and 
Carlyle's  criticism  has  been  revived  and  echoed  by  the  fascist  the- 
orists of  today.  The  fact  is  that  the  capitalist  democracies,  beset  by 
pressures  from  the  Right  and  Left  and  faced  by  enormous  problems 
of  economic  control,  have  since  the  World  War  become  to  an  in- 
creasing degree  executive  governments. 

This  has  involved  a  movement  away  from  both  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial  powers.  .  .  To  recognize  this  fact  is  one  thing;  to  extract 
its  meaning  is  quite  another.  We  must  not  succumb  to  the  current 
tendency  to  set  it  down  to  the  debility  of  parliamentary  institutions. 
It  is  a  species  of  drivel  to  argue  that  government  by  representative 
bodies  is  ineffectual  and  decadent,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  drivel,  more- 
over, that  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  fascists.  Representative  bodies, 
genuinely  representative  both  of  majority  and  of  minorities  instead 
of  the  hand-picked  wooden  soldiers  who  form  the  parliaments  of 
totalitarian  States,  were  never  more  necessary  than  today.  And  the 
same  applies  to  judicial  bodies.  Both  have  spheres  marked  out  for 
them.  Outside  those  spheres  they  may  be  not  only  ineffectual  but 
even  harmful :  as  when  the  American  judiciary  attempts  to  substitute 
its  own  notions  of  social  policy  for  those  of  Congress.  But  within 
those  spheres  their  continued  vitality  is  necessary. 

The  judiciary  performs  its  healthy  function  when  it  limits  itself  to 
applying  and  interpreting  laws  and  legal  canons  to  individual  cases 
of  litigation,  instead  of  passing  on  issues  of  social  policy.  Due  proc- 
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ess  of  law  as  ensuring  procedural  fairness  and  exhaustiveness  is  an 
essential  in  any  democracy,  whether  capitalist  or  socialist.  But  due 
process  of  law  as  a  substantive  concept  may  easily  be  used  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  legislature  on  basic  questions  of  social  control. 

The  legislatures  in  the  emerging  State  will  act  increasingly  to 
shape  the  broad  lines  of  policy  and  social  direction.  But  the  initia- 
tion and  the  detailed  drafting  of  the  legislation  they  pass  must  be 
left  to  the  executive.  For  new  legislation  in  the  modern  State  grows 
out  of  administrative  experience  with  the  old  legislation,  and  is 
meant  to  correct,  supplement,  or  replace  it.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  task  of  economic  co-ordination — that  is  to  say,  the 
various  executive  departments  and  administrative  boards  and  com- 
missions— cannot  merely  carry  out  the  marching  orders  drawn  up 
by  the  legislature.  They  must  be  part  of  the  general  staff  that  drafts 
those  marching  orders.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  there  is  still 
another  consideration.  That  is  the  area  in  which  the  democratic 
State  has  been  thus  far  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  dictatorships.  For  here  is  an  area  in  which  survival  depends 
upon  quick  decisions,  forced  diplomatic  marches,  surprise  attacks, 
concerted  defense,  single-minded  clarity  of  purpose.  Within  the 
broad  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  legislative,  and  with  its  ultimate 
power  of  ratification  or  rejection,  the  executive  must  apply  to  foreign 
affairs  the  suppleness  and  decisiveness  of  which  it  alone  is  capable. 

But  there  is  one  area  in  which  the  functions  of  the  legislature  must 
be  increased  and  intensified.  It  must  act  as  a  sounding-board  for  the 
people  in  expressing  majority  sentiment  on  all  larger  issues  of  policy. 
And  it  must  also  be  eternally  vigilant  in  its  scrutiny  of  executive 
and  judicial  acts.  For  it  is  the  legislatures  rather  than  the  courts  that 
must  in  the  future  be  the  watch-dogs  of  our  liberties.  As  long  as  we 
held  the  notion  that  the  majority  will  was  dangerous,  it  was  natural 
that  the  courts  should  be  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  individual 
liberty  as  against  the  legislatures.  But  increasingly  the  crisis  State 
must  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  in  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency  and  survival.  The  courts  must  protect  individual 
litigants,  but  the  protection  of  the  majority  will  and  of  minority 
rights  as  against  the  possible  tyranny  of  the  executive  is  much  better 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  legislatures.  They  must  give  opposition  sen- 
timent its  principal  channel  of  expression,  and  direct  a  continual 
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play  of  criticism  upon  both  majority  proposals  and  executive  acts. 
To  carry  out  this  function  they  must  not  only  talk,  and  talk  with 
passion  and  astringency;  they  must  also  have  broad  investigatory 
powers  for  keeping  track  of  the  way  legislation  is  administered,  and 
for  ferreting  out  the  sabotaging  efforts  of  non-governmental  groups. 

This  still  leaves  the  administrative  bodies  and  the  executive  gen- 
eral staff  as  the  spearpoint  of  social  advance  in  the  crisis  State.  Until 
other  weapons  are  forced  upon  them,  the  transition  democracies 
must  fight  with  administrative  weapons.  It  is  neither  accident  nor 
whim  that  the  New  Deal  is  dotted  with  "alphabetical"  agencies 
such  as  the  TVA,  the  SEC,  the  NLRB,  the  HOLC.  Each  of  these 
occupies  a  salient  on  the  advancing  front  of  the  transition  to  a  so- 
cialized State.  .  .  The  men  involved  in  them  today  have  ability, 
patience,  stamina,  judgment,  vision.  But  they  must  also  have  morale, 
and  be  able  to  communicate  it  by  contagion  to  their  staffs.  That 
morale  is  possible  only  if,  through  the  vision  and  courage  of  the 
executive  and  the  men  shaping  policies  at  the  top,  the  administrative 
staffs  are  given  a  framework  within  which  their  efforts  will  have 
some  meaning.  ..  It  is  part  of  the  politics  of  transition  to  create  this 
framework  for  the  vast  administrative  effort  that  the  crisis  State 
must  make.  For  eventually  the  administrative  agencies  will  become 
spokes  in  the  smoothly  running  wheel  of  a  planned  democratic 
economy.  But  until  that  time,  while  they  are  still  only  parts  of  an 
unevenly  regulated  capitalism,  they  must  have  scope  for  experiment 
and  growth. 

The  executive  in  a  crisis  State  .  .  must  be  not  only  the  dramatic 
and  resourceful  head  of  the  State,  capable  of  outguessing,  outthink- 
ing,  and  outmaneuvering  his  opponents.  He  must  also  be  adept  as  a 
party  leader  and  skilful  in  welding  together  the  otherwise  loose 
assortment  of  allied  groups  upon  whom  the  crisis  State  must  de- 
pend for  its  ultimate  sources  of  strength.  Such  men  are  rare.  Transi- 
tion politics  to  be  successful  must  be,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
politics  of  dynamic  leaders  and  evocative  slogans.  .  .  That  it  is 
primarily  executive  government,  with  emphasis  on  the  administra- 
tive agencies;  that  it  is  leadership  politics,  with  the  dominant  em- 
phasis on  the  allegiance  the  leader  is  able  to  get,  his  militancy,  his 
buoyancy,  his  suppleness  of  tactics,  his  knowledge  above  all  of  when 
to  retreat  as  well  as  when  to  advance;  that  it  is  party  politics,  in 
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which  new  party  alignments  are  inevitable,  and  in  which  the  bitter- 
est battles  must  be  fought  within  the  party  itself;  that,  as  in  any 
war,  it  involves  the  gathering  of  a  great  general  staff,  but  also  the 
welding  together  of  massive  and  irresistible  strength  in  the  ranks — 
these  are  the  insights  that  a  leader  in  the  crisis  State  must  have  into 
the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  done  and  his  own  place  in  it. 


Harry  Scherman 
THE  BASIS  OF  STATE  FINANCING1 


^nr^HE  state  assumes  the  right,  and  it  certainly  ha.>  the  power, 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  individuals  who  comprise  it,  and 

JL  every  organized  government  in  history,  under  one  device  or 
another,  has  invoked  this  assumed  right  and  used  this  power.  Why, 
then,  is  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  borrow?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, one  must  see  unconfusedly  into  the  true  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  individuals  and  the  State. 

That  relationship  is  sometimes  shrouded  in  metaphysical  and  mys- 
tical concepts.  Ideas  that  are  tied  in  with  the  words  Duty  and  Des- 
tiny and  Race  and  Patriotism  are  spun  about  it.  Possibly  some  little 
enlightenment — at  any  rate,  about  the  amusing  human  tendency  to 
rationalize — may  be  gained  by  exploring  in  these  conceptual  laby- 
rinths. But  for  the  plain  person  a  straight  pragmatic  scrutiny  of 
some  obvious  facts  may  provide  a  little  better  illumination  about 
the  relationship. 

"L'Etat,  c'est  moi!"  said  Louis  XIV.  Plainly  he  was  identifying  the 
well-organized  control  he  had  acquired  over  a  clearly  defined  group 
of  people,  the  French  people,  with  the  natural  power  resident  in 
that  group  itself.  Time  proved  his  error.  Indeed,  even  while  his  will 
reigned  absolute,  in  those  fields  where  it  was  exerted,  there  existed 
an  amorphous  and  a  more  extensive  power,  upon  whose  territory, 
arrogant  as  he  seemed,  he  actually  never  too  far  infringed.  "L'Etat, 
c'est  moi!"  says  the  modern  citizen  in  a  democracy,  "I  and  the  mil- 
lions of  others  who,  by  contiguous  residence  and  other  more  or  less 

1  From  "The  Promises  Men  Live  By:  A  New  Approach  to  Economics,"  pub- 
lished in  1938.  (Copyright  1938  by  Random  House,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by 
their  permission. ) 
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definite  criteria,  comprise  our  distinct  group."  His  statement  is  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  all  the  phenomena  than  that  of  the  king. 

The  State,  as  a  working  notion,  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  clearly 
separated  community  of  individuals,  acting  together  and  animated 
by  whatever  peculiar  ideational  stimuli  they  may  by  tradition  ac- 
quire. The  ideational  background  may  include,  as  it  did  often 
enough  in  ancient  days,  the  notion  that  those  who  wielded  the 
power  which  an  organized  community  possesses  are  identified  in 
some  way  with  the  Deity.  This  involves  the  corollary  notion  that 
the  will  of  all  the  individuals  who  comprise  the  group  should  be 
wholly  supine,  or  at  least  subservient.  In  this  way  the  actual  wield- 
ers  of  power  come  to  confuse  themselves  with  the  State,  in  their 
thinking.  But  no  matter  how  absolute  the  ruler,  nor  how  supine  the 
ruled,  it  seems  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  who  wield 
power  in  the  State,  by  sufferance  or  choice  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
community  which  creates,  and  in  which  resides  the  power,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  organization.  That  is,  it  seems  that  a  clear  distinction 
must  always  be  made  between  rulership,  which  represents  the  hu- 
man means  through  which  the  inherent  powers  of  the  State  are  ex- 
ercised, and  the  State  itself. 

This  distinction,  both  in  practice  and  in  political  philosophy,  is 
unfortunately  not  always  made.  In  ancient  days,  rulership  was  most 
frequently  individualized  in  monarchs.  Now  it  is  hydra-headed.  We 
call  it  "the  government."  Yet  it  is  far  from  infrequent  among  these 
less  absolute  rulers — as  it  was  with  ancient  ones — to  confuse  the 
concept  of  the  State  with  that  of  the  government.  The  identification 
of  the  ruler  with  Deity  still  occasionally  colors  our  notions  about 
those  who  immediately  rule  us;  and  we  are  supposed,  by  this  an- 
cient and  half -conscious  tradition,  to  pay  the  supreme  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  dictates  and  judgments  of  those  who  currently  rep- 
resent the  State.  Socrates  was  a  democrat,  if  ever  there  was  one.  He 
could  easily  have  averted  death,  the  Dialogues  indicate.  His  calm 
acceptance  of  it,  and  the  reasons  he  gives,  in  spite  of  the  maddening 
illogic  in  his  condemnation,  provides  an  interesting  illustration  of 
this  particular  philosophical  view  of  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  State.  Contrasted  to  it  is  that  of  Thoreau,  who 
clearly  distinguished  between  the  government,  the  State,  and  the 
individual,  and  who  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  far  from  submitting, 
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openly  and  publicly  to  disobey  "the  will  of  the  people,"  whether 
properly  or  improperly  exercised  by  their  representatives,  provided 
it  infringed  upon  prerogatives  he  as  an  individual  preferred  not  to 
relinquish.  "The  will  of  the  people"  was  invested  with  no  element 
of  divinity  for  him,  no  more  than  that  of  a  king  would  have  been. 
Far  less  would  he  submit  to  those  frequently  muddle-headed  indi- 
viduals who  presumed,  by  the  interpretation  of  old  law  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new,  to  decide  what  that  "will"  was.  Thoreau's  point  of  view 
certainly  more  commends  itself  to  an  American  and  a  modern. 

The  least  confusion  in  this  field  seems  to  arise  from  recognizing 
that  actually  "the  will  of  the  people"  is  coterminous  with  the  powers 
of  the  State.  This  public  will  may  be  temporarily  supine,  as  it  is 
under  a  terrorizing  autocracy,  Old  or  New  Style.  It  may  be  deceived 
into  acquiescence,  as  it  is  when  it  follows  demagogues.  Or  it  may  be 
misled  by  shibboleths.  It  may  be  blundering,  uninformed,  unclear, 
fashioned  by  a  thousand  conflicting  considerations,  conscious  and 
unconscious — as  an  individual's  will  is.  Yet  it  remains  always,  and 
always  has  been,  the  supreme  force  in  any  community.  Our  rulers 
merely  are  those  who  fashion,  guide,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  A 
definition  of  rulership  might  be  that  it  consists  in, the  control  of  a 
large  group  of  individuals  through  concordance  with  the  common 
will,  unclear  as  this  latter  may  be. 

This  seems  to  constitute  the  final  hard  core  of  phenomena  about 
the  State  and  rulership  in  it.  But  an  additional  steely  fact  must  not 
avoid  our  observation:  namely,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over 
the  individual  rests  upon  the  superior  force  of  numbers.  The  great 
symbol  of  the  State  is  the  police  and  army.  No  organized  commu- 
nity has  ever  existed  without  one.  No  single  individual  can  set  him- 
self up,  successfully,  against  the  grouped  strength  of  all  his  fellows. 
The  ultimate  function  the  State  performs  is  to  provide  the  protec- 
tion individuals  need  against  one  another.  There  is  no  inherent 
"right"  in  the  individual  to  own  property,  or  even  to  remain  alive. 
In  Nature  force  makes  right.  The  "inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  to  the  ownership  of  property, 
are  "rights"  only  in  a  human  society,  in  a  group.  The  word  "right" 
here  in  actuality  merely  describes  a  set  of  social  conventions,  by 
which  individuals  in  a  group  agree  not  to  allow  single  ones  among 
them  to  run  amok  and  prey  upon  the  others.  When  the  group  itself, 
for  any  reason  at  all,  wishes  to  do  so,  it  recognizes  no  inalienable 
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"right"  in  the  individual,  but  will  take  away  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property  with  no  ethical  compunction  whatsoever. 

Over  countless  centuries  men  have  found  that  only  by  living  in 
organized  communities  can  they  enjoy  some  measure  of  security  in 
their  possessions  and  way  of  life.  This,  then,  is  both  the  explanation 
and  the  primary  function  of  the  State:  to  provide  a  favorable  en- 
vironment in  which  the  economic  action  of  individuals  and  groups, 
the  activities  which  keep  them  alive  and  happy,  may  proceed  and 
flourish. 

Such  an  environment  is  above  value,  of  course.  In  enlightened 
self-interest,  the  individual  will  help  to  maintain  that  common  en- 
vironment against  anything  which  may  threaten  its  continued  exist- 
ence. But  what  is  his  strictly  economic  relationship  to  this  commu- 
nity, which  is  the  State? 

We  conceive  of  it,  philosophically,  in  two  ways.  One  is  that  the 
community,  the  State,  is  all-supreme.  The  group  itself  owns  every- 
thing. When  individually  we  own  anything,  we  do  so  by  its  privi- 
lege. Accordingly,  the  reasoning  goes,  the  community  has  the  right 
to  take  away  what  in  the  final  analysis  it  possesses.  The  other  con- 
ception is  that  as  individuals  we  enter  into  a  sort  of  bargain  with  the 
particular  organized  community  of  which  we  are  a  part.  In  return 
for  this  invaluable  protecting  environment  which  it  affords,  we  offer 
it  a  portion  of  our  means,  as  it  needs  economic  support.  These  two 
conceptions  usually  form  the  justification  for  what  we  call  the  State's 
"power  of  taxation." 

Take  your  choice.  They  are  both,  in  my  own  private  opinion, 
mere  engaging  rationalizations.  For  while  it  may  now  be  clear  that 
it  is  to  the  self-interest  of  everyone  to  support  the  modern  commu- 
nity in  its  functioning  by  economic  contributions,  this  surrounding 
of  the  right  of  taxation  with  an  aura  of  duty,  or  of  bargaining,  or  of 
supreme  "right,"  which  the  community  does  or  should  possess,  has 
rather  scanty  historical  evidence  to  support  it;  and  such  evidence  as 
there  is  consists  much  more  of  what  men  have  said  than  of  how  they 
have  acted.  The  "right  of  taxation"  seems  to  have  evolved  as  much 
out  of  stark  and  unadulterated  seizure,  on  the  part  of  ruling  groups, 
as  out  of  social  agreement  of  any  kind.  It  seems  at  least  a  somewhat 
sounder  theory,  in  that  it  explains  more  history.  It  explains  plau- 
sibly, in  particular,  why  States — through  their  rulers — came  to  bor- 
row. 
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The  absolute  ruler  of  ancient  times  made  no  bones  about  forcible 
seizure  of  property.  He  never  borrowed.  He  took  what  he  wanted 
from  his  subjects.  In  short,  he  applied  to  his  own  subjects  the  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  as  to  all  foreign  groups.  War  for  pure  pillage 
was  part  of  the  accepted  mores  of  the  human  race  until  our  more 
recent  centuries;  and  under  the  thin  guise  of  economic  rationaliza- 
tion, it  still  is.  Foreigners  were  recognized  to  have  no  rights,  either 
to  life  or  to  property,  which  need  be  respected.  The  law  of  the 
jungle  was  the  prevailing  and  governing  law  of  all  inter-community 
relations  in  our  past.  So  far  as  whole  nations  are  concerned,  are  they 
very  far  out  of  this  stage?  The  fact  that,  up  to  a  point,  men  ac- 
quiesce in  this  survival  of  jungle  law,  as  it  persists  in  the  form  of 
taxation,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  supposed 
"right"  of  the  State  to  all  the  property  of  its  citizens. 

As  applied  to  his  own  subjects,  time  came  when  the  absolute 
ruler  of  ancient  days  began  to  find  forcible  seizure  a  dangerous 
procedure.  For  if  he  seized  too  much,  from  too  many  individuals, 
the  prevailing  "will  of  the  people" — whose  power  he  was  in  reality 
wielding — might  turn  against  him  and  he  might  lose  the  perquisites 
of  that  power.  Yet  means  were  necessary,  large  means,  to  support 
the  myrmidons  upon  whom  he  immediately  relied  for  power.  Apply 
this  key  to  historical  events,  and  it  will  make  clear  a  very  great  deal. 
The  game  of  rulership  over  the  ages,  from  this  point  of  view,  de- 
veloped into  a  nice  calculation  of  how  much  could  be  seized,  and 
from  what  individuals,  without  inviting  sufficient  rebellion  to  en- 
danger  the  ruler's  power.  If  the  necessary  means  could  not  be  seized 
from  other  communities,  by  warfare,  it  had  to  be  seized  from  his 
own  subjects.  Who  among  them,  and  how  many  among  them,  could 
be  plucked  with  the  least  squawking?  That  has  been  the  immemo- 
rial problem  of  ruling  individuals  and  ruling  groups  in  every  com- 
munity, large  and  small,  in  history. 

The  economic  needs  of  rulers  and  ruling  groups  have,  in  all  the 
past,  been  enormous;  but  when  this  extensity  began  to  coincide 
with  the  fact  that  they  could  not  safely  tamper  with  the  "will  of 
the  people"  by  taking  too  much  from  too  many  people  by  forcible 
seizure,  it  was  then  that  States  (through  their  rulers)  began  to  bor- 
row. Wherever  borrowing  began,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  recogni- 
tion, by  that  very  fact,  that  the  rulers — individuals  or  groups — were 
somewhat  unsure  of  their  position,  and  that  real  absolutism  no 
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longer  existed.  The  very  difference,  indeed,  between  absolutism  and 
more  democratic  forms  of  government — where,  through  various  de- 
vices, the  final  power  of  the  State  at  least  theoretically  rests  upon 
the  decisions  of  all  its  citizens — can  be  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  power-wielding  element  in  the  community  relies  upon 
taxation  (that  is,  seizure)  or  upon  borrowing,  to  obtain  the  wealth 
needed  for  its  economic  purposes.  .  . 

The  answer,  then,  as  to  why  States  borrow  when  they  have  the 
so-called  right  to  seize  what  they  need  from  their  own  citizens, 
seems  clear.  It  is  that  a  real  distinction  exists  between  the  ultimate 
power  which  rests  in  a  community,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
power  is  exerted  by  the  individuals  or  cliques  which  necessarily 
must  manage  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Theoretically,  the  two 
should  be  co-extensive.  In  practice,  the  power  of  the  political  man- 
agers is  decidedly  limited. 


Graham  Wallas 

NATIONALITY  AND  HUMANITY 


as  soon  as  one  leaves  the  single  State  and  deals  with  the  inter- 
f\  relation  of  several  States,  one  meets  with  the  preliminary 
/  %  question.  What  is  a  State?  Is  the  British  Empire,  or  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe,  one  State  or  many?  Every  community  in  either  area 
now  exerts  political  influence  on  every  other,  and  the  telegraph  and 
the  steamship  have  abolished  most  of  the  older  limitations  on  the 
further  development  and  extension  of  that  influence.  Will  the  proc- 
ess of  coalescence  go  on  either  in  feeling  or  in  constitutional  form, 
or  are  there  any  permanent  causes  tending  to  limit  the  geographical 
or  racial  sphere  of  effective  political  solidarity,  and  therefore  the 
size  and  composition  of  States?  .  . 

The  history  of  the  Greek  and  medieval  city-States  shows  how  ef- 
fective a  stimulus  may  be  given  to  some  of  the  highest  activities  and 
emotions  of  mankind  when  the  whole  environment  of  each  citizen 
comes  within  the  first-hand  range  of  his  senses  and  memory.  It  is 
now  only  here  and  there,  in  villages  outside  the  main  stream  of 
civilization,  that  men  know  the  faces  of  their  neighbors,  and  see 
daily  as  part  of  one  whole  the  fields  and  cottages  in  which  they 
work  and  rest.  .  .  Even  under  the  old  conditions  the  Greek  and 
Italian  and  Flemish  city-States  perished,  because  they  were  too 
small  to  protect  themselves  against  larger  though  less  closely  or- 
ganized communities;  and  industrial  progress  is  an  invader  even 
more  irresistible  than  the  armies  of  Macedon  or  Spain.  For  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  England 
there  is  now  no  place  where  in  the  old  sense  they  "live."  Nearly  the 

1  From  the  third  edition  of  "Human  Nature  in  Politics,"  ( 1920,  Constable )  first 
published  in  1908.  (Copyright  1921  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by 
their  permission  and  that  of  May  Graham  Wallas. ) 
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whole  of  the  class  engaged  in  the  direction  of  English  industry,  and 
a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  manual  workers,  pass  daily 
in  tram  or  train  between  sleeping-place  and  working-place  a  hun- 
dred times  more  sights  than  their  eyes  can  take  in  or  their  memory 
retain.  They  are,  to  use  Mr.  Wells's  phrase,  "delocalized." 

But  now  that  we  can  no  longer  take  the  range  of  our  senses  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  the  possible  area  of  the  civilized  State,  there 
might  seem  to  be  no  facts  at  all  which  can  be  used  for  such  a 
calculation.  How  can  we  fix  the  limits  of  effective  intercommunica- 
tion by  steam  or  electricity,  or  the  area  which  can  be  covered  by 
such  political  expedients  as  representation  and  federalism?  .  .  If 
once  we  assume  that  a  State  may  be  larger  than  the  field  of  vision 
of  a  single  man,  then  the  merely  mechanical  difficulty  of  bringing 
the  whole  earth  under  a  government  as  effective  as  that  of  the 
United  States  or  the  British  Empire  has  already  been  overcome.  If 
such  a  government  is  impossible,  its  impossibility  must  be  due  to 
the  limits  not  of  our  senses  and  muscles  but  of  our  powers  of  imag- 
ination and  sympathy. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  modern  State  must  exist  for 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its  citizens,  not  as  a  fact  of  direct  ob- 
servation but  as  an  entity  of  the  mind,  a  symbol,  a  personification 
or  an  abstraction.  The  possible  area  of  the  State  will  depend,  there- 
fore, mainly  on  the  facts  which  limit  our  creation  and  use  of  such 
entities.  Fifty  years  ago  the  statesmen  who  were  reconstructing  Eu- 
rope on  the  basis  of  nationality  thought  that  they  had  found  the 
relevant  facts  in  the  causes  which  limit  the  physical  and  mental 
homogeneity  of  nations.  A  State,  they  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tively governed,  must  be  a  homogeneous  "nation,"  because  no  citi- 
zen can  imagine  his  State  or  make  it  the  object  of  his  political 
affection  unless  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  national  type  to 
which  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  assimilated;  and 
he  cannot  continue  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  type  unless 
in  fact  his  fellow-citizens  are  like  each  other  and  like  himself  in 
certain  important  respects.  Bismarck  deliberately  limited  the  area  of 
his  intended  German  Empire  by  a  quantitative  calculation  as  to  the 
possibility  of  assimilating  other  Germans  to  the  Prussian  type.  .  . 
Mazzini  believed,  with  Bismarck,  that  no  State  could  be  well  gov- 
erned unless  it  consisted  of  a  homogeneous  nation.  But  Bismarck's 
policy  of  the  artificial  assimilation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger 
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type  seemed  to  him  the  vilest  form  of  tyranny;  and  he  based  his  own 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  upon  the  purpose  of  God,  as 
revealed  by  the  existing  correspondence  of  national  uniformities 
with  geographical  facts.  .  . 

Nationalism,  as  interpreted  either  by  Bismarck  or  by  Mazzini, 
played  a  great  and  valuable  part  in  the  development  of  the  political 
consciousness  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is 
becoming  less  and  less  possible  to  accept  it  as  a  solution  for  the 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  cannot  now  assert  with 
Mazzini  that  the  "indisputable  tendency  of  our  epoch"  is  towards 
a  reconstitution  of  Europe  into  a  certain  number  of  homogeneous 
national  States  "as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  population  and  ex- 
tent." Mazzini,  indeed,  unconsciously  but  enormously  exaggerated 
the  simplicity  of  the  question  even  in  his  own  time.  National  types 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Southeastern  Europe  were  not  even 
then  divided  into  homogeneous  units  by  "the  course  of  the  great 
rivers  and  the  direction  of  the  high  mountains,"  but  were  inter- 
mingled from  village  to  village;  and  events  have  since  forced  us  to 
admit  that  fact.  .  .  Mazzini  himself  would,  perhaps,  were  he  living 
now,  admit  that,  if  the  Bismarckian  policy  of  artificial  assimilation 
is  to  be  rejected,  there  must  continue  to  be  some  States  in  Europe 
which  contain  inhabitants  belonging  to  widely  different  national 
types.  .  . 

A  still  more  important  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle  that  the 
area  of  the  State  should  be  based  on  homogeneity  of  national  type, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  been  created  by  the  rapid  exten- 
sion during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  all  the  larger  European 
States  into  non-European  territory.  Neither  Mazzini,  till  his  death  in 
1872,  nor  Bismarck,  till  the  colonial  adventure  of  1884,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  into  his  calculations  the  inclusion  of  territories  and 
peoples  outside  Europe.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  made  any  effec- 
tive intellectual  preparation  for  those  problems  which  have  been 
raised  in  our  time  by  "the  scramble  for  the  world."  .  . 

The  modern  English  imperialists  tried  for  some  time  to  apply  the 
idea  of  national  homogeneity  to  the  facts  of  the  British  Empire. 
From  the  publication  of  Seeley's  "Expansion  of  England"  in  1883  till 
the  Peace  of  Vereeniging  in  1902  they  strove  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "Blood,"  an  "Island  Race,"  consisting  of  homogeneous 
English-speaking  individuals,  among  whom  were  to  be  reckoned 
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not  only  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  all  the 
reasonably  white  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies; 
while  they  thought  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  as  "the 
white  man's  burden" — the  necessary  material  for  the  exercise  of  the 
white  man's  virtues.  The  idealists  among  them,  when  they  were 
forced  to  realize  that  such  a  homogeneity  of  the  whites  did  not  yet 
exist,  persuaded  themselves  that  it  would  come  peacefully  and  in- 
evitably as  a  result  of  the  reading  of  imperial  poems  and  the  sum- 
moning of  an  imperial  council.  The  Bismarckian  realists  among 
them  believed  that  it  would  be  brought  about,  in  South  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  by  "blood  and  iron."  .  .  But  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our 
present  imperialists,  imperial  egoism  is  now  deprived  of  its  only 
possible  psychological  basis.  It  is  to  be  based  not  upon  national 
homogeneity  but  upon  the  consciousness  of  national  variation.  The 
French  in  Canada  are  to  remain  intensely  French,  and  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  intensely  Dutch;  though  both  are  to  be  divided  from 
the  world  outside  the  British  Empire  by  an  unbridgeable  moral 
chasm.  To  imperialism  so  conceived  facts  lend  no  support.  .  . 

At  the  same  time  the  non-white  races  within  the  Empire  show  no 
signs  of  enthusiastic  contentment  at  the  prospect  of  existing,  like 
the  English  "poor"  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  mere  ma- 
terial of  other  men's  virtues.  They  too  have  their  own  vague  ideas  of 
nationality;  and  if  those  ideas  do  not  ultimately  break  up  our  Em- 
pire, it  will  be  because  they  are  enlarged  and  held  in  check,  not  by 
the  sentiment  of  imperial  egoism,  but  by  those  wider  religious  and 
ethical  conceptions  which  pay  little  heed  to  imperial  or  national 
frontiers.  .  . 

I  have  already  urged,  when  considering  the  conditions  of  political 
reasoning,  that  many  of  the  logical  difficulties  arising  from  our 
tendency  to  divide  the  infinite  stream  of  our  thoughts  and  sensations 
into  homogeneous  classes  and  species  are  now  unnecessary  and  have 
been  avoided  in  our  time  by  the  students  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Just  as  the  modern  artist  substitutes  without  mental  confusion  his 
ever-varying  curves  and  surfaces  for  the  straight  and  simple  lines 
of  the  savage,  so  the  scientific  imagination  has  learnt  to  deal  with 
the  varying  facts  of  nature  without  thinking  of  them  as  separate 
groups,  each  composed  of  identical  individuals  and  represented  to 
us  by  a  single  type. 

Can  we  learn  so  to  think  of  the  varying  individuals  of  the  whole 
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human  race?  Can  we  do,  that  is  to  say,  what  Mazzini  declared  to 
be  impossible?  And  if  we  can,  shall  we  be  able  to  love  the  fifteen 
hundred  million  different  human  beings  of  whom  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  think? 

To  the  first  question  the  publication  of  the  "Origin  of  Species"  in 
1859  offered  an  answer.  Since  then  we  have  in  fact  been  able  to 
represent  the  human  race  to  our  imagination,  neither  as  a  chaos  of 
arbitrarily  varying  individuals,  nor  as  a  mosaic  of  homogeneous 
nations,  but  as  a  biological  group,  every  individual  in  which  differs 
from  every  other  not  arbitrarily  but  according  to  an  intelligible 
process  of  organic  evolution.  And  since  that  which  exists  for  the 
imagination  can  exist  also  for  the  emotions,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  second  question  would  also  have  been  answered  by 
evolution,  and  that  the  warring  egoisms  of  nations  and  empires 
might  henceforth  have  been  dissolved  by  love  for  that  infinitely 
varying  multitude  whom  we  can  watch  as  they  work  their  way 
through  so  much  pain  and  confusion  towards  a  more  harmonious 
relation  to  the  universe. 

But  it  was  the  intellectual  tragedy  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  discovery  of  organic  evolution,  instead  of  stimulating  such  a 
general  love  of  humanity,  seemed  at  first  to  show  that  it  was  for- 
ever impossible.  Progress,  it  appeared,  had  been  always  due  to  a 
ruthless  struggle  for  life,  which  must  still  continue  unless  progress 
was  to  cease.  Pity  and  love  would  turn  the  edge  of  the  struggle,  and 
therefore  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  degeneration  of  the  species. 

This  grim  conception  of  an  internecine  conflict,  inevitable  and 
unending,  in  which  all  races  must  play  their  part,  hung  for  a  gen- 
eration after  1859  over  the  study  of  world-politics,  as  the  fear  of  a 
cooling  sun  hung  over  physics,  and  the  fear  of  a  population  to  be 
checked  only  by  famine  and  war  hung  over  the  first  century  of 
political  economy.  Before  Darwin  wrote,  it  had  been  possible  for 
philanthropists  to  think  of  the  non-white  races  as  "men  and  broth- 
ers" who,  after  a  short  process  of  education,  would  become  in  all 
respects  except  color  identical  with  themselves.  Darwin  made  it 
clear  that  the  difficulty  could  not  be  so  glossed  over.  Racial  varia- 
tions were  shown  to  be  unaffected  by  education,  to  have  existed  for 
millions  of  years,  and  to  be  tending  perhaps  towards  divergence 
rather  than  assimilation. 

The  practical  problem  also  of  race  relationship  has,  by  a  coinci- 
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dence,  presented  itself  since  Darwin  wrote  in  a  sterner  form.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  European  colonists  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  non-European  races,  although  their  im- 
pulses and  their  knowledge  alike  revolted  from  the  optimistic  eth- 
nology of  Exeter  Hall,  yet  could  escape  all  thought  about  their  own 
position  by  assuming  that  the  problem  would  settle  itself.  To  the 
natives  of  Australia  or  Canada,  or  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa, 
trade  automatically  brought  disease,  and  disease  cleared  the  land 
for  a  stronger  population.  But  the  weakest  races  and  individuals 
have  now  died  out,  the  surviving  populations  are  showing  unex- 
pected powers  of  resisting  the  white  man's  epidemics,  and  we  are 
adding  every  year  to  our  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  our  responsi- 
bility for,  the  causation  of  infection.  We  are  nearing  the  time  when 
the  extermination  of  races,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  must  be  done  delib- 
erately. 

If  the  extermination  is  to  be  both  inevitable  and  deliberate,  how 
can  there  exist  a  community  either  of  affection  or  of  purpose  be- 
tween the  killers  and  the  killed?  No  one  at  this  moment  professes, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  have  an  easy  and  perfect  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  point  of  ethics  lies  within  the  region  claimed  by  religion. 
But  Christianity,  which  at  present  is  the  religion  chiefly  concerned, 
has  conspicuously  failed  even  to  produce  a  tolerable  working  com- 
promise. The  official  Christian  theory  is,  apparently,  that  all  human 
souls  are  of  equal  value,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  us  whether  a  given  territory  is  inhabited  a  thousand 
years  hence  by  a  million  converted  Central  African  pigmies  or  a 
million  equally  converted  Europeans  or  Hindus.  On  the  practical 
point,  however,  whether  the  stronger  race  should  base  its  plans  of 
extension  on  the  extermination  of  the  weaker  race,  or  on  an  attempt, 
within  the  limits  of  racial  possibility,  to  improve  it,  Christians  have, 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  been  infinitely  more  ruthless  than 
Mohammedans,  though  their  ruthlessness  has  often  been  disguised 
by  more  or  less  conscious  hypocrisy. 

But  the  most  immediately  dangerous  result  of  political  "Darwin- 
ism" was  not  its  effect  in  justifying  the  extermination  of  African 
aborigines  by  European  colonists,  but  the  fact  that  the  conception 
of  the  "struggle  for  life"  could  be  used  as  a  proof  that  that  conflict 
among  the  European  nations  for  the  control  of  the  trade-routes  of 
the  world  which  has  been  threatening  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  is  for  each  of  the  nations  concerned  both  a  scientific  necessity 
and  a  moral  duty.  Lord  Ampthill,  for  instance,  the  athletic  ex- 
governor  of  Madras,  said  the  other  day:  "From  an  individual  strug- 
gle, a  struggle  of  families,  of  communities,  and  of  nations,  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  now  advanced  to  a  struggle  of  em- 
pires." .  . 

Any  such  identification  of  the  biological  advantage  arising  from 
the  "struggle  for  life"  among  individuals  with  that  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  "struggle  of  empires"  is  of  course  thoroughly  un- 
scientific. The  "struggle  of  empires"  must  be  fought  out  either  be- 
tween European  troops  alone  or  between  Europeans  in  combina- 
tion with  their  non-European  allies  and  subjects.  If  it  takes  the  first 
form,  and  if  we  assume,  as  Lord  Ampthill  probably  does,  that  the 
North  European  racial  type  is  "higher"  than  any  other,  then  the 
slaughter  of  half  a  million  selected  Englishmen  and  half  a  million 
selected  Germans  will  clearly  be  an  act  of  biological  retrogression. 
Even  if  the  non-European  races  are  brought  in,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  selected  Turks  and  Arabs  and  Tartars,  or  Gurkhas  and 
Pathans  and  Soudanese,  are  slaughtered,  the  biological  loss  to  the 
world,  as  measured  by  the  percentage  of  surviving  "higher"  or 
"lower"  individuals,  will  be  only  slightly  diminished.  .  . 

Lord  Ampthill's  phrase,  however,  represents  not  so  much  an  argu- 
ment as  a  habit  of  feeling  shared  by  many  who  have  forgotten  or 
never  known  the  biological  doctrine  which  it  echoes.  The  first  fol- 
lowers of  Darwin  believed  that  the  human  species  had  been  raised 
above  its  prehuman  ancestors  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  had  sur- 
rendered itself  to  a  blind  instinct  of  conflict.  It  seemed  therefore,  as 
if  die  old  moral  precept  that  men  should  control  their  more  violent 
impulses  by  reflection  had  been  founded  upon  a  mistake.  Unreflect- 
ing instinct  was,  after  all,  the  best  guide,  and  nations  that  acted 
instinctively  towards  their  neighbors  might  justify  themselves,  like 
the  Parisian  ruffians  of  ten  years  ago,  by  claiming  to  be  "strugfor- 
lifeurs." 

If  this  habit  of  mind  is  to  be  destroyed  it  must  be  opposed,  not 
merely  by  a  new  argument,  but  by  a  conception  of  man's  relation  to 
the  universe  which  creates  emotional  force  as  well  as  intellectual 
conviction. 

And  the  change  that  has  already  shown  itself  in  our  conception 
of  the  "struggle  for  life"  among  individuals  indicates  that,  by  some 
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divine  chance,  a  corresponding  change  may  come  in  our  conception 
of  the  struggle  between  peoples.  The  evolutionists  of  our  own  time 
tell  us  that  the  improvement  of  the  biological  inheritance  of  any 
community  is  to  be  hoped  for,  not  from  the  encouragement  of  indi- 
vidual conflict,  but  from  the  stimulation  of  the  higher  social  impulses 
under  the  guidance  of  the  science  of  eugenics;  and  the  emotional 
effect  of  this  new  conception  is  already  seen  in  the  almost  complete 
disappearance  from  industrial  politics  of  that  unwillingly  brutal  "in- 
dividualism" which  afflicted  kindly  Englishmen  in  the  eighteen- 
sixties. 

An  international  science  of  eugenics  might  in  the  same  way  indi- 
cate that  the  various  races  should  aim,  not  at  exterminating  each 
other,  but  at  encouraging  the  improvement  by  each  of  its  own  racial 
type.  Such  an  idea  would  not  appeal  to  those  for  whom  the  whole 
species  arranges  itself  in  definite  and  obvious  grades  of  "higher" 
and  "lower,"  from  the  northern  Europeans  downwards,  and  who  are 
as  certain  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  a  "white  world"  as  the  Sydney 
politicians  are  of  the  necessity  of  a  "white  Australia."  But  in  this  re- 
spect during  the  last  few  years  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have 
shown  signs  of  a  new  humility.  .  .  We  are  coming  honestly  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  richer  for  the  existence  both  of  other  civiliza- 
tions and  of  other  racial  types  than  our  own.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  study  of  the  Christian  documents  to  think  of  our 
religion  as  only  one  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  owed  much  and  may  owe  much  again  to  the  longer 
philosophic  tradition  and  the  subtler  and  more  patient  brains  of 
Hindustan  and  Persia.  Even  if  we  look  at  the  future  of  the  species  as 
a  matter  of  pure  biology,  we  are  warned  by  men  of  science  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  depend  on  only  one  family  or  one  variety  for  the  whole 
breeding-stock  of  the  world.  For  the  moment  we  shrink  from  the 
interbreeding  of  races,  but  we  do  so  in  spite  of  some  conspicuous 
examples  of  successful  interbreeding  in  the  past,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  on  which  success 
depends. 

Already,  therefore,  it  is  possible  without  intellectual  dishonesty  to 
look  forward  to  a  future  for  the  race  which  need  not  be  reached 
through  a  welter  of  blood  and  hatred.  We  can  imagine  the  nations 
settling  the  racial  allocation  of  the  temperate  or  tropical  breeding- 
grounds,  or  even  deliberately  placing  the  males  and  females  of  the 
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few  hopelessly  backward  tribes  on  different  islands,  without  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  most  violent  passions  of  mankind  should  be  stim- 
ulated in  preparation  for  a  general  war.  No  one  now  expects  an 
immediate,  or  prophesies  with  certainty  an  ultimate,  Federation  of 
the  Globe;  but  the  consciousness  of  a  common  purpose  in  mankind, 
or  even  the  acknowledgment  that  such  a  common  purpose  is  pos- 
sible, would  alter  the  face  of  world-politics  at  once.  The  discussion 
at  The  Hague  of  a  halt  in  the  race  of  armaments  would  no  longer 
seem  Utopian,  and  the  strenuous  profession  by  the  colonizing 
powers  that  they  have  no  selfish  ends  in  view  might  be  transformed 
from  a  sordid  and  useless  hypocrisy  into  a  fact  to  which  each  na- 
tion might  adjust  its  policy.  The  irrational  race-hatred  which  breaks 
out  from  time  to  time  on  the  fringes  of  empire  would  have  little  ef- 
fect in  world  politics  when  opposed  by  a  consistent  conception  of 
the  future  of  human  progress. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  true,  the  military  preparations  for  a  death- 
struggle  of  empires  still  go  on,  and  the  problem  even  of  peaceful  im- 
migration becomes  yearly  more  threatening,  now  that  shipping  com- 
panies can  land  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  or  Indian  laborers  for 
a  pound  or  two  a  head  at  any  port  in  the  world.  But  when  we  think 
of  such  things  we  need  no  longer  feel  ourselves  in  the  grip  of  a 
Fate  that  laughs  at  human  purpose  and  human  kindliness.  An  idea 
of  the  whole  existence  of  our  species  is  at  last  a  possible  background 
to  our  individual  experience.  Its  emotional  effect  may  prove  to  be 
not  less  than  that  of  the  visible  temples  and  walls  of  the  Greek  cities, 
although  it  is  formed  not  from  the  testimony  of  our  eyesight  but 
from  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  our  childhood  and  con- 
firm by  the  half -conscious  corroboration  of  our  daily  life. 

We  all  of  us,  plain  folk  and  learned  alike,  now  make  a  picture  for 
ourselves  of  the  globe  with  its  hemispheres  of  light  and  shadow, 
from  every  point  of  which  the  telegraph  brings  us  hourly  news,  and 
which  may  already  be  more  real  to  us  than  the  fields  and  houses 
past  which  we  hurry  in  the  train.  We  can  all  see  it,  hanging  and 
turning  in  the  monstrous  emptiness  of  the  skies,  and  obedient  to 
forces  whose  action  we  can  watch  hundreds  of  light-years  away 
and  feel  in  the  beating  of  our  hearts.  The  sharp  new  evidence  of  the 
camera  brings  every  year  nearer  to  us  its  surface  of  ice  and  rock  and 
plain,  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  alien  peoples. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  long  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  full  sig- 
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nificance  of  this  vision.  But  now  that  we  can  look  at  it  without 
helpless  pain  it  may  stir  the  deepest  impulses  of  our  being.  To  some 
of  us  it  may  bring  confidence  in  that  Love  that  Dante  saw,  "which 
moves  the  Sun  and  the  other  Stars."  To  each  of  us  it  may  suggest 
a  kinder  pity  for  all  the  bewildered  beings  who  hand  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  the  torch  of  conscious  life. 
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ussulman  against  Christian,  Oriental  against  Anglo- 
Saxon,  democracy  against  dictatorship,  free  thought 
against  dogma,  socialism  and  communism  against  cap- 
italism, these  are  conflicts  which  exceed  rivalries  between  nations 
and  empires  and  aggravate  them.  Within  the  boundaries  of  each 
State,  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie,  united  for  defense,  now  quarrel 
over  the  choice  of  civilization.  Inversely,  men  of  identical  religion 
or  identical  ideals  massacre  one  anotiier  in  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  the  great  drama  of  our  century,  the  immense  risk  of  the 
future.  The  twin  concepts  of  nation  and  civilization  have  become 
disunited.  The  task  ahead  of  young  Europeans  is  to  reunite  them." 

Every  attentive  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  gemlike  conciseness 
of  this  passage  in  a  book  which  one  of  the  ablest  historians  and 
journalists  of  our  time,  M.  Lucien  Romier,  has  written,  under  the 
title  Nation  et  Civilisation.  It  gives,  in  several  lines,  the  essence  of 
this  little  book,  at  once  enlightening  and  profound;  and  it  poses 
under  its  more  general  and  vital  form  the  question  of  world-unity 
and  the  arguments  in  its  disfavor.  Evidently  the  conquest  of  the 
earth,  its  unification  by  railroad  and  telegraph  systems,  by  American- 
ization and  representative  institutions,  would  be  of  small  impor- 
tance if  the  world,  thus  unified,  is  to  be  torn  in  shreds  by  a  death- 
struggle  between  these  two  paramount  ideas. 

If  a  civilization  is  a  more  or  less  harmonious  and  balanced  syn- 
thesis of  moral  principles,  scientific  knowledge,  social  institutions, 
practical  activities  and  esthetic  creations,  what  M.  Romier  describes 

1  From  "The  Unity  of  the  World,"  a  translation  by  Harold  Coxe  from  the  Italian, 
published  in  1930.  (Copyright  1930  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  and 
reprinted  by  their  permission.) 
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as  the  concept  of  civilization  has  never  been  richer  or  more  striking 
than  it  has  been  in  Europe  for  an  entire  century.  Scientific  knowl- 
edge has,  during  this  century,  increased  enormously,  along  with  all 
forms  of  practical  activity:  industry  and  commerce,  agriculture, 
sports,  and  inventions.  No  century  has  painted,  sculptured,  in- 
structed, composed,  written  as  largely  as  this  indefatigable  and  uni- 
versal century.  If  the  quality  of  its  work  has  sometimes  suffered  by 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  its  effort,  the  nineteenth  century  can 
boast  of  an  originality  and  an  audacity  in  every  sphere  of  art  un- 
known to  preceding  epochs.  A  still  greater  wonder  is  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
the  great  humanitarian  century,  the  most  Christian  of  all  centuries. 
No  other  has  so  humanized  political  institutions,  laws,  the  family, 
educational  methods,  manners,  justice,  philanthropy,  all  relations 
between  human  beings.  No  century  has  been  as  successful  in  assur- 
ing to  a  part  of  humanity  more  order  and  more  liberty.  "Christian 
idealism,  armed  by  the  Greek  spirit  and  leaning  on  the  Roman  order, 
has  effected  the  glory  of  Europe,"  writes  M.  Romier. 

Is  then,  a  civilization  of  this  kind,  cultivated,  humanitarian, 
wealthy,  active,  in  danger  of  coming  into  mortal  conflict  with  na- 
tionalism, or  rather  with  the  political  organization  which  universally 
has,  or  is  about  to  have,  the  national  concept  for  basis?  Evidently, 
when  M.  Romier  denounces  this  danger,  he  is  thinking  of  the  World 
War.  Before  1914  no  one  was  afraid  that  the  invaluable  treasures  of 
our  civilization  might  some  day  be  threatened  with  total  destruc- 
tion. Suddenly  we  saw  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  most  humane  age 
fall  impotently  back  before  the  atrocities  of  the  most  murderous 
war  in  history;  the  wisdom  of  four  generations,  v/hich  had  made  of 
thrift  and  industry  two  civic  virtues,  powerless  to  stop  the  most  ter- 
rific waste  of  capital  the  world  has  ever  seen;  the  juridical  sentiment 
of  the  one  civilization  which  had  dwelt  successfully  under  the  dual 
emblem  of  stability  and  freedom,  powerless  to  compel  respect  for 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  war;  its  love  of  art  powerless  to  prevent 
an  appalling  destruction  of  masterpieces;  its  science  powerless  to 
break  through  the  hatred  of  frontiers. 

Daily  we  were  forced  to  realize  that,  despite  our  culture,  our 
humanitarianism,  our  liberal  institutions,  and  the  perfection  of  our 
laws,  the  State,  as  representative  of  national  interests,  could  place 
itself   over   everything:    morality,   science,  law,   wisdom,   common 
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sense.  From  this  point  of  view  our  civilization  must  confess  itself 
inferior  to  others  poorer  and  more  ignorant  and  barbaric.  .  .  Every 
active  force  in  European  civilization  was,  during  these  terrible  years, 
the  docile  slave  of  the  State:  newspapers,  public  opinion,  banking 
circles,  industry,  science,  education,  religion.  This  wholesale  seizure 
of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  a  secular  civilization  by  the 
State  terrifies  us.  We  would  like  to  be  sure  that  it  was  an  exception 
and  would  not  occur  again.  But  how  can  we  be  guaranteed  against 
the  danger? 

M.  Romier  is  quite  right  to  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  to 
the  State  for  guarantee.  The  State,  in  its  relations  with  other  peoples, 
is  the  very  soul  of  national  egotism,  and  statesmen  could  not,  with- 
out betraying  their  trust,  rid  themselves  of  this  egotism.  "Spokesmen 
of  the  State  are  going  to  protect,"  he  writes,  "in  international  con- 
ferences, national  tendencies  or  interests  that  first  of  all  were  en- 
rolled under  the  banner  of  particularism.  That  banner  cannot  be 
furled  by  statesmen.  States  will  indeed  be  able  to  record  the  prog- 
ress of  European  solidarity,  but  they  will  not  know  the  way  to 
promote  it." 

There  is  need,  therefore,  of  a  strong  combination  of  independent 
moral  forces  to  keep  modern  States  from  sacrificing  the  invaluable 
treasures  of  our  civilization  on  the  altar  of  increasingly  savage  wars. 
What  combination?  M.  Romier  envisages  a  spiritual  authority,  anal- 
ogous in  a  certain  degree  to  that  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages  but  under  a  different  form:  "a  European  aristocracy  of  faith 
and  ideals";  an  aristocracy  of  "science  and  art"  which  would  safe- 
guard the  conscience  of  all  that,  in  European  civilization,  is  essential 
and  vital  and  superior  to  national  egos,  national  necessities — all  that 
should  be  forever  preserved.  .  . 

Such  is  the  agreeable  project  of  a  "European  elite"  conceived  by 
M.  Romier.  I  believe  that  Renan  had  a  similar  but  more  vague  idea, 
like  a  splendid  dream.  Is  the  World  War  going  to  be  the  means  of 
transforming  a  dream  into  reality?  If  the  outcome  is  to  entrust  the 
moral  unity  of  the  world  to  this  superaristocracy  of  the  intelligence, 
then  the  sacrifices  it  demanded  were  not  too  great.  Let  us  work 
therefore  for  the  creation  of  this  elite,  but  without  hiding  from  our- 
selves the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  task.  .  . 

No  longer  does  there  exist  anywhere  in  Europe  a  writer  or  philos- 
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opher  or  jurist  or  historian  or  physician  or  chemist  in  a  situation  like 
that  in  which  in  Catholic  countries  prior  to  the  French  Revolution 
the  theologian  found  himself — able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  an  au- 
thority regarded  by  everybody  as  superior  to  the  State.  Doctrines 
are  so  elastic  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  honest  patriot,  even  if  he  is 
not  animated  by  hope  of  personal  advantage,  to  keep  them  always 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  State.  During  the  years  which 
preceded  1914,  professors  of  international  law  frequently  were 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  incidents  and  differences 
which  were  occurring  regularly  among  the  great  powers.  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  case  in  which  one  of  these  jurists  decided  his  country 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  Invariably  they  found  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  law  was  on  the  side  of  their  government.  Why?  They  were  not 
judges  who  were  deciding  points  of  law,  but  lawyers  pleading  their 
cause.  Intellectuals  in  every  country  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  situa- 
tion today.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  will  be  able  to  change 
very  easily.  And  as  long  as  this  situation  lasts,  enlistment  of  the 
new  aristocracy  is  not  going  to  be  very  easy  or  very  abundant. 

Must  one  conclude  that  the  conflict  between  the  concept  of  the 
nation  and  the  concept  of  civilization  is  going  to  lead  Europe  into  a 
new  barbarism?  It  would  have  to  be  admitted  first  that  the  state  of 
affairs  brought  about  by  the  World  War  is  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent. While  the  war  lasted,  peoples  submitted  to  the  hard  law  of 
necessity.  Each  belligerent  thought  only  of  escaping  from  the  strug- 
gle as  well  off  as  possible.  But  the  exasperation  of  the  national  ego 
brought  about  by  the  war  was  always  regarded  as  transitory,  or 
even  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  for  the  future  the  benefits  which 
the  war  apparently  destroyed  or  compromised:  peace  and  law  and 
justice  and  material  prosperity.  If  what  M.  Romier  calls  the  national 
concept  grew  exceptionally  strong  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
concept  of  civilization  is  in  no  wise  weaker.  Despite  the  ruination 
caused  by  the  war,  and  the  moral  disorder  which  it  left  everywhere, 
we  still  belong  to  the  ablest,  the  richest,  the  most  humanitarian  age 
in  history.  .  . 

If  what  M.  Romier  calls  the  concept  of  civilization  could  be  en- 
couraged, if  its  defense  could  be  entrusted  to  a  group  of  powerful 
and  influential  men  of  intelligence,  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but 
render  thanks.  Sentiments  of  justice  and  right,  of  solidarity  and  lib- 
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erty  and  humanity,  are  sufficiently  strong,  however,  even  without 
this  elite,  to  prevent  a  return  to  barbarism,  provided  they  can  assert 
themselves  as  in  pre-war  days. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  while  waiting  for  the  European  elite,  it 
appears  particularly  necessary  and  urgent,  if  European  civilization 
is  to  be  saved,  to  safeguard  liberty.  The  marvelous  synthesis  made 
by  Europe  between  the  Greek  spirit,  the  Roman  spirit,  and  the 
Christian  spirit,  can  encounter  serious  dangers  only  if  in  the  more 
powerful  and  civilized  States  of  Europe  the  power  falls  into  the 
hands  of  armed  minorities  which,  in  the  name  of  a  narrow  and 
fanatical  nationalism,  or  of  a  new  notion  of  universal  goodness,  will 
curb  the  noblest  and  profoundest  aspirations  of  the  modern  soul. 
Then  a  mortal  struggle  between  the  concepts  of  nation  and  civiliza- 
tion would  indeed  commence,  because  they  would  no  longer  bal- 
ance one  another  as  they  have  always  done  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  passing  crises.  .  .  The  supreme  safeguard  of  a 
civilization  as  complex  as  ours  is  liberty;  and  consequently  the  ele- 
ment which  in  free  countries  has  become  the  great  preservative 
force,  now  that  the  great  preservative  forces  of  the  past — monarchy 
and  Church,  tradition  and  family — have  either  vanished  or  grown 
feeble,  is  universal  suffrage. 

"What  a  paradox!  Universal  suffrage  a  preservative  force — a  safe- 
guard of  civilization!"  many  readers  will  cry.  Yes,  it  is  a  paradox 
and,  according  to  ideas  current  in  certain  circles,  an  enormous  para- 
dox. Since  1848,  the  advent  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  regarded 
by  the  conservative  classes  and  a  part  of  the  intelligentsia  as  a  new 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  would  destroy  civilization  a  sec- 
ond time.  But  this  enormous  paradox  is  not  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
curious  philosophy  which  brought  it  into  being;  rather  is  it  the 
stupendous,  almost  incredible,  events  of  the  past  few  years.  It  is  like 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  men  must  create; 
so  long  as  they  do  not  understand  this,  they  will  have  no  idea  what 
they  are  striving  for.  .  . 

The  enormous  masses  of  men — and  in  many  countries  women  too 
— which  compose  the  electoral  body  of  great  modern  States  are 
heterogeneous.  All  classes  and  trades,  all  professions  and  interests, 
all  degrees  of  culture,  are  intermingled.  Rich  and  poor,  workmen 
and  peasants,  literate  and  illiterate,  bourgeois  and  aristocrat,  shop- 
keeper and  savant,  believer  and  atheist,  industrialist  and  property- 
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owner,  unite  to  form  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sovereign  people. 
This  mass  can  commit  every  mistake,  possess  every  conceivable 
fault.  But  it  has  one  quality:  it  is  impossible  that  so  heavy  and 
heterogeneous  a  mass  would  let  itself  be  convinced  or  carried  away 
in  its  entirety  by  an  extreme  idea.  Its  volition  will  always  break  it 
up  into  a  great  number  of  different  currents,  represented  by  more 
or  less  far-sighted  parties  which  will  eventually  reach  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding through  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  There  will  be  also  in 
the  mass  extremist  currents;  but  as  they  will  always  be  numerous 
and  opposed  to  one  another,  none  will  be  able  to  dominate  by  itself. 
Those  which  do  not  care  to  be  condemned  to  futile  protest  will  be 
obliged  to  ally  with  other  parties,  conservative  or  extreme.  A  radical 
idea  is  never  acceptable  to  any  but  a  homogeneous  minority;  before 
it  can  dominate  the  State,  the  homogeneous  minority  must  seize 
control  unaided.  Universal  suffrage  makes  this  impossible.  .  . 

Extreme  minorities  in  Europe  could  effect  a  definite  rupture  be- 
tween the  concept  of  civilization  and  the  concept  of  nation,  by  sac- 
rificing one  to  the  other;  universal  suffrage  would  never  do  it.  Peace, 
legality,  security,  humanitarianism,  justice,  patriotism,  beauty,  cul- 
ture, the  reign  of  reason,  gentleness  of  manners — these  are  the  aspi- 
rations of  every  people  in  Europe  and  America,  and  belong  with 
what  I  have  called  the  "profound  and  permanent  desires"  of  the 
masses.  Peoples  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  way  of  attaining  these 
benefits  or  delude  themselves  as  to  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  their 
acquisition;  but  they  are  ardent  in  their  desire  for  them,  and  never 
will  they  consent  to  their  destruction. 

The  more  heterogeneous  and  free  to  organize  and  assert  itself  in 
accordance  with  its  manifold  tendencies  that  universal  suffrage  be- 
comes, the  less  will  it  have  to  fear  from  conflicts  between  its  "pro- 
found and  permanent  will"  and  its  "transitory  and  capricious  will." 
A  caprice,  among  groups  as  among  individuals,  is  always  something 
extravagant,  violent,  extreme;  the  more  resistance  the  heterogeneous 
masses  of  modern  groups  offer  to  extreme  ideas,  the  more  stubbornly 
will  they  refuse  to  be  swept  away  by  transitory  passions.  Liberty 
will  be  everywhere  the  surest  collaborator  with  the  elite  which 
should  always  watch  over  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  to  see 
that  it  asserts  itself  under  its  "profound  and  permanent"  form. 

Liberty  is  not  as  dead  as  the  revolutionary  parties,  hostile  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  pretend  because  it  bars  them  the  road  to  control. 
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But  its  role  changes  with  the  times;  and  with  its  role,  its  theory  also 
should  change.  Liberty  was  invoked,  more  than  a  century  ago,  to 
release  the  latent  energies  of  Europe  and  America,  which  the  old 
autocratic  and  patrician  civilizations  had  imprisoned;  and  to  achieve 
the  conquest  and  unification  of  the  earth,  commenced  four  centuries 
ago.  It  is  necessary  today  to  adjust  and  balance  these  energies  in  an 
order  wherein  the  divine  rights  of  the  many  will  be  the  supreme 
safeguard  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  civilization.  Such  is  the 
new  duty  of  a  world  which  is  being  unified  by  no  single  plan  im- 
posed upon  it  by  a  single  force  from  outside;  but  gradually  rather, 
in  an  interrupted  flux  of  decomposition  and  recomposition,  in  an 
incessant  oscillation  of  stress  and  strain  which  breaks  up  old  soli- 
darities, and  of  new  solidarities  which  restrain  the  unifying  stress 
and  strain  the  moment  it  approaches  the  danger-point. 


G.  Lowes  Dickinson 

THE  STATE  AS  AN  ABSTRACTION  * 


In  A  pamphlet  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  wrote 
as  follows:  "War  is  made — this  war  has  been  made — not  by  any 
necessity  of  nature,  any  law  beyond  human  control,  any  fate 
to  which  men  must  passively  bow;  it  is  made  because  certain  mens 
who  have  immediate  power  over  other  men  are  possessed  by  a  cer- 
tain theory.  Sometimes  they  are  fully  conscious  of  this  theory.  More 
often,  perhaps,  it  works  in  them  unconsciously.  But  it  is  there,  the 
dominating  influence  in  international  politics.  I  shall  call  it  the  gov- 
ernmental theory,  because  it  is  among  governing  persons — emperors,, 
kings,  ministers,  and  their  diplomatic  and  military  advisers — that  its 
influence  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  disastrous.  But  it  is  sup- 
ported also  by  historians,  journalists,  and  publicists,  and  it  is  only 
too  readily  adopted  by  the  ordinary  man,  when  he  turns  from  the 
real  things  he  knows  and  habitually  handles  to  consider  the  un- 
known field  of  foreign  affairs.  Very  briefly,  and  therefore  crudely, 
expressed,  the  theory  is  this:  The  world  is  divided,  politically,  into 
States.  These  States  are  a  kind  of  abstract  Beings,  distinct  from  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  inhabit  them.  They  are  in  perpetual 
and  inevitable  antagonism  to  one  another;  and  though  they  may 
group  themselves  in  alliances,  that  can  be  only  for  temporary  pur- 
poses to  meet  some  other  alliance  or  single  Power.  The  States  are 
bound  by  a  moral  or  physical  obligation  to  expand  indefinitely  each 
at  the  cost  of  the  others.  They  are  natural  enemies,  they  always  have 
been  so,  and  they  always  will  be;  and  force  is  the  only  arbiter  be- 
tween them.  That  being  so,  war  is  an  eternal  necessity.  As  a  neces- 

1  From  "The  Choice  Before  Us,"  published  in  1917.  (Copyright  1917  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission  and  that  of  George- 
Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London.) 
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sity,  it  should  be  accepted,  if  not  welcomed,  by  all  sound-thinking 
and  right-feeling  men.  Pacifists  are  men  at  once  weak  and  danger- 
ous. They  deny  a  fact  as  fundamental  as  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
natural  world.  And  their  influence,  if  they  have  any,  can  only  be 
disastrous  to  their  State  in  its  ceaseless  and  inevitable  contest  with 
other  States." 

Reviewers  have  denied  that  this  theory  is  held  by  anybody.  They 
cannot  be  well  acquainted  with  the  political  literature  of  Germany, 
or  they  would  know  that  there  it  has  often  been  given  explicit  ex- 
pression. .  .  It  is  not,  however,  when  it  is  formulated  that  the  the- 
ory is  most  pernicious.  It  is  when  it  is  held  unconsciously.  For  then, 
though  it  governs  all  a  man's  thinking,  its  essential  absurdity  never 
appears  to  him.  The  most  radical  changes  in  the  orientation  of  the 
human  spirit  are  effected  by  setting  forth  in  clear  language  the  con- 
cealed presuppositions  of  current  thought.  For  the  best  way  to  con- 
vert a  man  is  to  show  him  that  his  reasoning  rests  on  premises 
which  he  is  bound  to  deny  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  me,  therefore,  to  find  that  critics  consider  the  doctrine 
outlined  above  to  be  absurd.  I  agree  with  them.  But  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  is  implied  in  most  speaking  and  writ- 
ing on  international  politics,  and,  as  I  venture  to  guess,  in  that  of  the 
critics  themselves.  I  have  read,  since  I  wrote  that  passage,  many 
books,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and  speeches  in  many  lan- 
guages, and  the  result  has  been  to  confirm  my  belief  that  the  view 
there  set  forth  really  is  the  one  prevalent  among  those  who  profess 
to  speak  with  authority  on  international  relations.  The  literature  is 
so  vast  that  this  statement  cannot  be  proved  by  citations  nor  dis- 
proved by  counter-citations.  But  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  test  it  for 
himself.  Let  him  substitute,  in  anything  he  may  read  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  names  of  States — England,  Germany,  France — the 
names  of  the  corresponding  peoples — the  English,  the  Germans,  the 
French.  Let  him  then  endeavor  to  form  some  concrete  image  of  all 
the  varieties  of  classes  and  individuals,  professions,  occupations,  in- 
terests, which  those  names  aim  at  designating.  Let  him  next  ask 
himself  precisely  who,  of  all  these,  is  being  benefited  or  injured  by 
the  policy  that  is  being  discussed;  and  he  will,  I  think,  quickly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  authors  are  not  thinking  of  men  and 
women  at  all.  They  are  thinking  of  words,  like  "power,"  or  "pres- 
tige," or  "empire."  Their  whole  game  is  a  game  with  counters;  or 
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would  be,  were  it  not  that  the  moves  with  the  counters  effect  real 
changes,  though  changes  unforeseen  and  unintended,  in  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  real  people. 

This  dwelling  among  abstractions  is  one  principal  characteristic 
of  the  doctrine  we  are  criticizing.  The  other  is  a  kind  of  mystic  fa- 
talism. It  is  supposed  not  only  that  history  is  governed  by  "laws" 
( as  it  may  be,  but  if  so  we  have  made  little  progress  in  discovering 
them),  but  that  these  laws  operate  from  outside  upon  men  who  are 
passive  instruments  under  their  power.  This  is  the  same  error  which 
sees,  in  the  "laws"  of  nature,  commands,  instead  of  descriptions  of 
behavior.  But  the  error  becomes  pernicious  when  it  is  applied  to 
human  society,  because  it  tends  to  paralyze  beforehand  the  opera- 
tions of  reason  and  the  motions  of  humanity  by  an  assumption  of 
ineluctable  fate.  "So  it  has  been,  so  it  is,  so  it  will  be" — though  it  be 
in  plain  and  admitted  opposition  to  both  the  interests  and  the  de- 
sires of  men.  There  are  publicists  and  historians  who  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  the  suffering  of  mankind,  and  feel  a  kind  of  aesthetic 
indignation  against  those  who  insist  on  pointing  out  that  what  they 
are  contemplating  is  not  a  tragedy  of  fate,  but  a  muddle  of  incom- 
petence, ignorance,  and  bad  will.  It  is  only  when  we  look  back  on 
the  irrevocable  past  that  this  pathos  of  "necessity"  is  either  possible 
or  tolerable.  The  present  and  the  future  is  the  domain  of  foresight 
and  of  will. 

The  reason  why  people  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  those  who 
control  international  politics  conceive  the  State  in  this  abstract  way, 
is  that  in  domestic  affairs  modern  States  really  do,  to  some  extent, 
pursue  the  real  interests  of  the  citizens,  and  are  thus,  partially  at 
least,  what  they  should  be,  instruments  of  society.  That  is  why  most 
people  are  usually  more  interested  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  poli- 
tics; for  in  domestic  politics  they  attempt  to  get  things  done  which 
will  subserve  the  real  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  here  there  is  no  identity  between 
the  State  and  society,  even  in  countries  supposed  to  be  democratic. 
For,  in  fact,  government  is  everywhere  to  a  great  extent  controlled 
by  powerful  minorities,  with  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  people;  and  this  fact  gives  a  key  to  the  internal  politics 
of  all  contemporary  States.  But  the  theory,  at  least,  is  accepted  that 
society  controls  government  and  directs  it  in  its  own  interest.  So  that 
the  State  may  be  plausibly  regarded  as  an  aspect  of  society  and  as 
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concerned  with  real  things  and  people.  What  has  been  above  said, 
therefore,  is  not  intended  to  apply,  and  would  apply  only  within 
narrower  limits,  to  the  State  as  controlling  and  directing  internal 
policy.  In  foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  it  to  be  true 
that  the  "State"  both  is  conceived  and  behaves  in  abstraction  from 
the  concrete  interests  of  the  people. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  cannot  be  true  because  men 
would  never  be  moved  by  abstractions.  It  would  be  as  true  to  say 
that  they  are  never  moved  by  anything  else.  For  they  are  moved  by 
their  passions,  and  their  passions  respond  to  words  rather  than 
things.  The  more  remote  the  issue  from  daily  experience,  the  more 
violent  the  appeal  to  passion.  And  nothing  is  so  remote  from  ordi- 
nary men  as  the  issues  of  foreign  policy.  When  these  come  up,  men 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  except  their  primitive  sense  that  they 
all  belong  with  one  another  and  don't  belong  with  a  remote  un- 
known being  called  the  "foreigner";  a  sense  to  which  there  attaches 
a  passion  derived,  according  to  sociologists,  from  instincts  of  the 
animal  herd  or  pack.  Arouse  this,  and  it  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
emptiness  of  concrete  knowledge  and  experience.  And  it  may  be 
aroused  by  any  of  the  words  or  phrases  which  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  it — "Holy  Russia,"  "Deutschland  iiber  alles,"  "Britons 
never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves."  These  kinds  of  cries  have  only  to 
be  raised  and  any  issue  you  like  may  be  made  one  of  national  pride 
or  honor  or  interest.  You  have  only  to  suggest  that  it  is  such,  and  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  population  will  believe  you.  They  like  feel- 
ing strongly  in  that  way,  and  they  resent  the  attempt  to  show  them, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  that  the  feeling  in  the  given  case  is 
absurd.  It  is  thus  that  every  attempt  at  international  agreement, 
even  the  most  obviously  necessary  and  convenient,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  opposed  as  a  kind  of  treachery  to  the  nation-pack.  For 
example,  when  first  an  international  postal  convention  was  sug- 
gested, nationalists  of  all  countries  saw  in  the  proposal  a  menace  to 
national  sentiment  and  national  glory.  When  an  international  agree- 
ment for  wireless  telegraphy  was  proposed,  the  usual  parochial  cry 
of  national  interests  was  raised.  In  such  cases  what  raises  the  pas- 
sion is  not  real  reasons  or  real  angers,  even  though  these  be  alleged. 
It  is  the  abstract  notion,  almost  the  word,  the  "foreigner."  Unless  we 
realize  the  power  of  abstract  conceptions  and  words  to  raise  pas- 
sion, we  have  not  the  key  to  the  problem  of  international  relations. 
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For  it  is  by  rousing  passion  through  words  that  small  groups  of 
men,  knowing  their  own  mind,  maintain  nations  in  a  state  of  armed 
peace  and  precipitate  them  periodically  into  war. 

We  have  to  take  along  with  us,  then,  in  all  our  inquiry,  this  fun- 
damental fact,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  controlled  more  by  pas- 
sion than  by  reason;  that  passion  is  aroused  by  abstract  notions  and 
words;  and  that  it  thus  becomes  possible  for  men  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing they  have  to  causes  which  have  no  bearing  on  their  real  in- 
terests, whether  material,  moral,  or  spiritual.  It  is  on  these  abstrac- 
tions that  most  of  the  reasoning  of  international  politics  rests.  And 
it  is  because  of  them  that  the  reasoning,  though  so  bad,  passes  mus- 
ter; that  the  facts  alleged  in  its  support,  though  so  false,  are  ac- 
cepted; and  that  criticism  and  analysis  beat  in  vain  against  struc- 
tures of  sophism  as  flimsy  as  any  that  have  ever  served  to  confine 
the  spirit  of  man  in  the  torture-house  of  his  own  misconceptions. 


L.  P.  Jacks 

THE  INSANE  ROOT:  WAR  AND  THE  STATE1 


f  ■  "^he  state,  as  philosophers  represent  it,  is  an  organization 
by  means  of  which  individuals  pool  their  personalities,  their 

JL  wills,  their  minds,  their  energies,  and  their  resources  for  the 
common  good.  It  appears  to  be  an  admirable  arrangement,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  many  it  is  adorable.  Not  only  is  the  "common  good"  promoted 
as  it  could  be  by  nothing  else,  but  the  individual  who  lends  himself  to 
the  State,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  gets  back  his  individuality  enlarged 
and  enriched  with  the  wisdom,  the  grandeur,  the  morality,  of  the  vast 
being  whom  he  has  thus  made  his  creditor.  Thus  the  State  draws 
both  the  selfish  and  the  unselfish  into  its  net,  and  provides  salvation 
for  both.  To  the  selfish  man  who  wants  to  have  the  best  possible 
time,  the  State  says:  "Surrender  to  me  and  serve  me,  for  only  thus 
can  anybody  have  a  really  good  time."  To  the  unselfish  man  who 
would  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  the  State  says:  "I  am  here,  a 
standing  opportunity  for  self-immolation.  Serve  me!" 

All  this  is  true  and  would  be  helpful  were  it  not  for  a  single 
drawback.  The  State  which  the  philosophers  describe  exists  nowhere 
on  the  earth.  What  does  exist  is  a  group  of  States,  whose  character- 
istics, if  you  take  them  one  by  one,  and  still  more  if  you  take  them 
all  together,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  philosophers' 
"State,"  and  to  a  large  extent  its  opposite. 

To  begin  with,  even  if  we  assume  (what  is  doubtful)  that  each 
of  the  existing  States  is  organized  for  achieving  the  highest  good  of 
its  own  members,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  organized  for  doing  the  utmost  harm  to  the  members  of  other 

1  From  an  article  in  the  January  1917  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  (Copy- 
right 1916  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  and  reprinted  by  permission 
of  that  Company. ) 
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States.  The  philosophers  tell  us  very  little  about  this;  yet  surely  it  is 
a  point  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  "common  good." 
Again,  a  State  may  be  extremely  wise  in  its  dealings  with  its  own 
members,  but  extremely  stupid  in  its  relations  with  other  States;  so 
that  my  surrender  to  it  will  involve  me  in  becoming  a  party  to  its 
external  stupidity  as  well  as  to  its  internal  wisdom,  and  perhaps 
leave  me  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  bigger  fool  than  if  I  had  stayed 
outside  altogether  and  stood  on  my  own  individual  legs. 

And  not  only  do  these  existing  States  differ  from  and  contradict 
the  philosophers'  conception,  but  they  differ  widely  and  flagrantly 
among  themselves.  Surrendering  my  individuality  to  the  State  is 
one  proposition  if  I  happen  to  be  born  a  German;  it  is  another  prop- 
osition if  I  happen  to  be  born  an  American  or  an  Englishman.  In 
either  of  the  latter  cases  the  proposition  is  one  which  a  wise  man 
may  consider  on  its  merits:  in  the  former  he  can  only  cry,  Retro , 
Sathanas!  He  would  do  as  well  for  himself  by  surrendering  his  per- 
sonality to  the  devil. 

Philosophers  do  indeed  remind  us  from  time  to  time  that  the 
"State"  of  which  they  discourse  has  as  yet  no  actual  embodiment  on 
the  earth.  But  they  ought  to  be  more  explicit  in  showing  us  how  we 
can  serve  this  ideal  State  and  surrender  ourselves  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  our  duty  to  a  real  State  which  contradicts  the  ideal  in 
so  many  important  respects.  My  duties  to  the  ideal  State  of  the 
philosophers  require  me  to  promote  the  good  of  all  mankind;  my 
duties  to  the  actual  State  to  which  I  belong  require  me  to  give  up  a 
third  of  my  income  and  the  whole  of  my  energy,  not  to  speak  of 
things  more  precious  still,  to  help  in  the  work  of  overthrowing  an- 
other State  and  destroying  the  individuals  who  are  fighting  on  its 
behalf. 

The  two  things  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Even  our  pacifist  friends 
can  hardly  claim  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty.  For  while  in  the 
name  of  the  ideal  State  they  consistently  refuse  to  fight  for  the 
actual  State,  they  none  the  less  accept  quite  contentedly  the  im- 
mense benefit  of  the  protection  which  the  actual  State,  by  fighting, 
secures  for  them,  and  even  pay  the  taxes  which  provide  their  de- 
fenders with  arms.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  form  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection or  passive  resistance  which  could  free  us  from  complicity  in 
the  deeds  of  the  State  to  which  we  belong.  Even  the  act  of  speaking 
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the  language  of  one's  country  involves  us,  when  we  come  to  think  of 
it,  in  sharing  the  guilt,  if  it  be  a  guilt,  of  the  general  proceedings 
which  have  made  and  are  still  keeping  our  nation  what  it  is.  There 
is  no  escape  from  these  responsibilities  for  any  of  us.  Pacifists  and 
militarists  alike,  we  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush — and  the 
hand  which  wields  the  brush  is  not  the  ideal  State  of  our  philosophy 
but  the  actual  State  of  our  political  allegiance.  By  these  actual  States 
the  world  of  today  will  be  justified;  and  by  them  it  will  be  con- 
demned. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  these  States?  There  are  two 
modes  of  arriving  at  the  answer,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  they 
should  be  distinguished. 

The  first  mode  is  to  take  one  of  the  more  advanced  of  them  and 
consider  its  internal  structure.  If  is  this  mode  of  studying  the  State 
which  generally  leads  us  to  give  it  a  good  character.  We  see  before 
us  a  public  organization  which,  in  spite  of  many  blunderings  and 
much  waste  of  words,  is  obviously  intent  on  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, promoting  all  kinds  of  arrangements  for  rendering  people  as 
happy  and  as  wise  as  circumstances  will  permit.  This  State,  we  say, 
is  both  moral  and  intelligent,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  growing 
more  moral  and  more  intelligent.  It  is  guided  by  the  ablest  brains, 
and  is  not  uninfluenced  by  noble  ideals  of  humanity.  Looked  at  in 
isolation,  it  stands  for  a  splendid  achievement:  and  though  no  such 
State  has  yet  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  the  philosopher,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gulf  has  been  bridged  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal — that,  in  short,  we  are  on  the  right  road.  Seen  from 
this  angle  of  vision,  the  particular  State  we  are  studying  is  an  alto- 
gether admirable  institution.  It  is  the  view  on  which  the  modern 
worship  of  the  State  stands  founded.  It  comes  to  us  in  times  of 
peace,  permeates  our  political  philosophy,  and  is  the  commonplace 
of  young  men's  debating  societies.  No  other  view  of  the  State  has 
any  currency  in  normal  times. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
State,  which  yields  a  very  different  impression.  Instead  of  looking 
at  the  single  State  in  its  internal  structure,  we  may  look  at  the  whole 
group  of  States  in  their  external  relations  to  one  another.  Here  we 
are  confronted  with  a  scene  of  disorder,  stupidity,  and  immorality 
which,  if  the  actors  in  it  were  individual  men  instead  of  individual 
"powers,"  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  a  scene  in  some  asylum 
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for  criminal  lunatics.  "The  State,"  say  the  philosophers,  "is  a  larger 
individual."  Very  well,  then,  let  some  dramatist  "stage"  the  interna- 
tional situation  accordingly.  Let  these  large  individuals  be  person- 
ified and  given  names  as  though  they  were  men:  let  them  appear 
on  the  boards  before  the  public  eye,  and  then  in  dumb  show  let 
them  faithfully  enact  the  history  of  European  international  politics 
during  the  last  fifty  years;  let  them  reveal  by  their  actions  and  atti- 
tudes the  absurd  and  childish  misunderstandings,  in  all  their  protean 
imbecility,  which  have  characterized  that  period;  and  let  them  end 
by  dividing  into  two  groups  and  proceeding  to  tear  one  another  to 
pieces,  as  the  States  of  Europe  are  now  doing.  What  impression 
would  the  play  make  on  any  person  in  the  theater  who  happened 
to  retain  possession  of  his  wits  in  presence  of  a  spectacle  so  appall- 
ing? "This,"  he  would  unquestionably  say,  "is  Bedlam  in  dumb 
show." 

Belonging  as  I  do  to  one  of  the  more  advanced  States  of  the 
world,  I  am  willing  to  concede  to  it  all  the  good  qualities  which  it 
can  claim  in  virtue  of  its  internal  structure.  I  admit  further  my  duty 
to  serve  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And  I  question  nothing  of  what 
the  philosophers  say  of  the  resulting  benefit  to  me  as  a  man — to  wit, 
that  this,  my  service  of  the  State,  makes  me  more  of  a  man  in  every 
essential  regard,  that  it  enlarges  my  individuality  and  clothes  me, 
according  to  my  faithfulness,  with  the  strength  of  the  whole  body 
politic  and  the  wisdom  of  the  common  mind.  But  unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  This  State  to  which  I  belong  as  a 
member  is  itself  a  member  of  a  larger  group.  It  is  a  State  among 
States;  so  that  I,  in  belonging  to  it,  become  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Here,  the  extension  of  my 
personality,  the  enrichment  of  my  manhood,  the  enlargement  of  my 
reason,  and  so  forth,  which  have  gone  on  merrily  enough  while  my 
relations  to  my  own  State  were  in  question,  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
From  that  point  onward  the  process  is  reversed.  To  begin  with,  I 
become  involved  in  all  sorts  of  jealousies,  misunderstandings,  sus- 
picions, and  foolish  antics,  which  if  they  took  place  between  man 
and  man  would  be  disgraceful,  if  not  idiotic.  And  finally,  when  the 
States  begin  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces,  I  am  made  a  party  to 
ferocities  of  which  the  very  brutes  are  incapable.  In  fact,  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  State  being  a  better  and  wiser  sort  of  indi- 
vidual vanishes  when  we  come  to  consider  the  group  which  is 
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formed  by  all  the  States  and  by  their  external  relations  to  one  an- 
other. All  that  my  humanity  has  gained  by  having  its  place  in  the 
single  community  is  not  only  lost  but  converted  into  its  opposite  by 
participation  in  the  total  chaos  of  international  affairs. 

So,  then,  I  can  share  and  endorse  every  argument  which  bids  me 
honor  the  well-ordered  State  to  which  I  happen  to  belong;  I  can 
extend  a  like  respect  to  certain  other  States,  as  well-ordered  as  my 
own;  I  can  even  understand  the  condition  of  mind  which  runs  to 
State-worship  when  internal  structure  is  alone  in  question;  but  as  to 
worshipping  the  whole  lot  in  their  external  relations  to  one  another, 
I  would  rather,  to  borrow  Huxley's  phrase,  "worship  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys."  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  our  reasonable 
contempt,  in  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  human  nature  every- 
where shrinks  from  the  business  in  which  it  is  perforce  engaged, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  Europe  at  the  present  hour  who 
is  not  in  some  sense  a  party  to  the  appalling  antics  of  this  "wilder- 
ness." It  was  well  said  the  other  day  by  a  German  prisoner  (and 
better  said  by  a  German  than  by  anybody  else)  to  one  of  his  cap- 
tors: "A  spell  has  been  cast  over  human  nature.  We  are  all  mad 
together." 

The  State  of  which  philosophers  discourse  is  essentially  a  pacific 
individual,  who  possesses  arms,  indeed,  but  is  too  much  intent  on 
the  "common  good"  to  brandish  them  in  anybody's  face — is  in  fact 
somewhat  ashamed  of  them  as  incompatible  with  its  character  of 
general  benevolence.  It  represents  the  common  will  embodied  to  our 
imagination  as  a  wise  and  fatherly  governor,  fwll  of  tender  solicitude 
for  his  charges,  attentive  to  our  just  demands,  a  civil  personage, 
somewhat  imperious  perhaps,  but  gaining  his  ends  by  argument  and 
reasonable  entreaty.  The  war  has  suddenly  revealed  the  actual 
States  of  the  world  in  a  very  different  character.  It  has  shown  us 
that  in  their  relations  to  one  another  they  are  essentially  fighting 
units.  As  fighting  units  they  negotiate  with  one  another.  If  a  con- 
ference of  the  States  of  Europe  were  called  tomorrow  we  should 
therefore  wholly  misconceive  its  character  by  picturing  a  group  of 
benevolent  frock-coated  gentlemen  at  a  round  table.  We  should  be 
nearer  the  truth  if  we  were  to  think  of  a  group  of  wild  men  armed 
to  the  teeth,  whose  mere  proximity  to  one  another,  with  nothing  but 
the  breadth  of  a  table  between  them,  would  inevitably  cause  the 
shooting  to  begin.  What  would  happen  to  a  peace  conference  so 
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constituted  is  well  indicated  by  the  remark  which  an  Irishman  once 
offered  as  a  crowning  argument  in  favor  of  Home  Rule:  "When  we 
get  a  United  Ireland,  and  a  Parliament  of  our  own,  begorra,  we'll 
have  a  row!" 

To  this  view  of  the  matter  the  objection  may  be  taken  that  it  fails 
to  discriminate  between  the  different  parts  played  by  the  various 
States  involved  in  the  complications  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
lays  upon  all  the  iniquity  of  one.  There  is  truth  in  the  objection,  and 
as  the  partisan  of  my  own  country — not  of  that  discredited  abstrac- 
tion called  "the  State" — I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  the  truth 
contained  in  the  objection  only  enhances  the  tragedy — if  the  word 
"tragedy"  can  be  given  to  iniquity  so  formless.  As  the  States  of  the 
world  have  hitherto  stood  related  to  one  another,  it  is  enough  that 
one  of  them  goes  mad  to  drag  all  the  others  down  with  itself  into 
the  abyss.  If  five  peaceable  States  have  in  their  midst  a  sixth  State 
which  chooses  to  arm  itself  to  the  teeth  for  aggression — a  design  all 
the  more  promising  in  view  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of  its  neigh- 
bors— the  five  have  no  recourse  but  to  arm  themselves  in  the  same 
way;  and  when  all  the  six  are  armed  to  the  teeth  together,  a  general 
melee  becomes  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  no  matter  what  diplomacy 
may  do  to  keep  the  peace. 

This,  you  in  America  are  beginning  to  find  out.  Your  peaceable 
intentions  are  no  safeguard  to  you,  so  long  as  the  other  States  of  the 
world  maintain  their  character  as  fighting  units.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  to  this  in  the  relations  of  individual  men  and  women 
who  are  capable  of  reasonable  intercourse  with  one  another.  Among 
the  lowest  savages,  or  among  civilized  men  who  have  reverted  to 
the  savage  state,  some  analogy  might  perhaps  be  found;  but  not  in 
any  group  whose  members  are  prepared  to  deal  with  one  another  as 
reasonable  beings.  Nothing  confirms  me  more  strongly  in  the  belief 
that  human  nature,  instead  of  being  represented  at  its  best  in  a 
world  of  State  relations,  is  not  represented  there  at  all — no,  not  to 
the  extent  of  one  grain  of  common  sense.  And  it  was  in  the  world 
of  State  relations  that  the  present  war  was  born. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternatives 
before  us  may  be  reduced  to  two  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  more  government  and  less  government. 

1.  By  "more  government"  I  refer  to  that  whole  class  of  proposals 
which  aim  at  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  nations  by  some  land  of 
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league,  federation,  or  agreement  which  can  enforce  peace  upon  man- 
kind, or  at  least  regulate  the  occurrence  of  war,  and  can  otherwise 
legislate  for  all  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  "all  humanity"  are 
supposed  to  be  concerned.  The  States  in  short  are  to  be  brought 
together  into  some  kind  of  unitary  State. 

Of  this  class  of  proposals  I  will  only  say  that  its  success  depends 
upon  one  condition.  Before  the  States  can  effectually  form  such  a 
corporation,  they  must  divest  themselves  of  their  character  as  fight- 
ing units.  A  federation  composed  of  fighting  units  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  fight — and  the  proposal  thus  becomes  a  contradiction.  It 
looks  as  if  the  proposal  were  involved  in  a  circle.  To  divest  them- 
selves of  their  fighting  character  is  the  first  object  for  which  the 
States  are  to  come  together.  And  yet  unless  the  States  had  already 
dropped  their  fighting  character  before  they  came  together,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  agree  upon  anything. 

The  character  of  the  existing  States  as  fighting  units  is  overlooked 
in  every  argument  in  favor  of  international  federation  which  has  so 
far  come  under  my  notice,  and  seems  to  me  to  destroy  entirely  the 
analogy  on  which  these  arguments  are  based.  The  question  is  usu- 
ally raised  in  this  form:  since  individuals  have  found  a  way  of  ad- 
justing their  disputes  without  fighting,  by  means  of  national  law, 
why  should  not  States  do  the  same  by  means  of  international  law? 
But  the  great  difference  is  forgotten,  that  the  individuals  who  settle 
their  disputes  in  court  come  into  court  unarmed.  If  a  court  of  the 
nations  were  formed  to-morrow,  every  member  composing  it,  judge, 
jury,  counsel,  plaintiff,  and  defendant,  would  have  a  loaded  gun  in 
his  pocket.  Every  component  State  would  be  in  a  posture,  more  or 
less  formidable,  for  resisting  the  findings  of  the  court.  And  the  idea 
that  all  the  other  members  of  the  court  would  automatically  com- 
bine to  shoot  down  any  dangerous  member  who  threatened  to  draw 
his  weapon,  is  a  pure  fiction  of  the  imagination.  Almost  every  ques- 
tion submitted  to  international  jurisdiction  would  have  a  tendency 
to  split  the  court  into  fairly  even  halves,  just  as  happens  in  national 
party  politics.  The  ordinary  relations  of  majority  and  minority  would 
indeed  be  repeated,  but  with  this  important  difference — that  both 
sections  would  be  armed.  And  history  does  not  suggest  that  armed 
minorities  can  be  stopped  from  fighting  by  the  fear  of  armed  ma- 
jorities— especially  if  the  two  happen  to  be  nearly  equal. 

2.  By  "less  government"  I  refer  to  something  which  it  is  not  easy 
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to  formulate  into  any  kind  of  definite  proposal.  It  is  not  negative,  for 
it  involves  the  tremendous  effort  required  to  turn  one's  back  on  the 
whole  idolatrous  State-worship,  with  its  rites  and  mummeries,  which 
has  held  possession  of  us  for  ages;  the  effort  of  resolutely  refusing  to 
interfere  with  matters  which  are  beyond  human  control,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  our  meddlesome  habits  of  mind,  encouraged  by 
centuries  of  false  philosophy,  are  constantly  leading  us  to  interfere 
with.  I  refer  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  whole  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  Chancelleries,  Foreign  Offices,  and  ministries  of  all  sorts 
of  things  that  cannot  be  ministered  to,  which  in  their  joint  action 
prevent  the  natural  relations  between  man  and  man  and  produce 
that  intolerable  mess  of  stupidity  known  as  international  politics. 

My  own  sympathies,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  with  the  second  al- 
ternative, and  I  imagine  it  has  more  sympathizers  than  have  yet 
made  themselves  heard.  With  human  nature  there  is  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong;  but  with  State  nature  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  which  can  be  better  remedied,  perhaps,  by  ending 
rather  than  by  mending. 


Lewis  Mumford 
WARDOM  AND  THE  STATE  x 


f  ■  ^he  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  but  war  itself  still 
threatens  the  remnant  of  our  civilization  with  extinction.  Be- 
fore any  other  political  problem  can  be  seriously  considered, 
we  must  think  through  the  difficulties  which  we  so  blandly  neglected 
in  the  pre-war  decades.  We  cannot  rest  content  with  a  statesman's 
"peace"  unless  we  are  ready  to  follow  that  "peace"  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion — another  statesman's  war.  .  .  The  conscientious  attempt 
of  representative  scholars  and  publicists  to  provide  constructive 
ways  and  means  for  achieving  international  comity  is  wholly  ad- 
mirable. But  beneath  most  of  their  expositions  is  a  common  weak- 
ness: a  refusal  to  examine  the  nature  of  States  before  discussing  the 
terms  of  their  pacification.  They  largely  deny  the  efficacy  of  the 
statesman's  peace,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statesman's  State.  Because  the  State  in  modern  times  has 
been  the  unit  that  waged  war,  the  political  theorists  have  uncrit- 
ically assumed  that  it  is  this  unit  which  must  be  used  in  erecting  the 
structure  of  a  lasting  peace. 

It  appears  that  at  bottom  our  publicists  have  sought  the  best  pos- 
sible solution  of  this  "quite  insoluble  and  impossible  problem" — 
given  a  world  of  more  or  less  sovereign  States,  to  produce  a  peace- 
dom  from  their  united  action.  They  have  been  in  quest  of  a  legal 
mechanism  which  shall  absorb  the  shock  of  conflict  between  polit- 
ical institutions  ever  in  danger  of  collision;  they  have  not  sought  to 
establish  the  sort  of  political  society  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
collision  would  be  removed.  Peace  has  commonly  meant  to  the  in- 
ternationalist the  absence  of  warfare  in  a  world-community  consti- 

i  From  The  Dial  for  October  4,  1919.  (Copyright  1919  by  The  Dial  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author.) 
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tuted  much  like  the  present  one.  He  has  commonly  failed  to  see,  as 
William  James  and  Patrick  Geddes  and  Thorstein  Veblen  have  from 
various  angles  pointed  out,  that  a  society  organized  like  the  present 
one  is  constitutionally  in  a  state  of  warfare.  What  we  have  ambig- 
uously called  peace  is  only  passive  wardom. 

Now  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  conflict  between  States  is 
the  nature  of  the  national  State  itself.  It  is  a  limited  territorial  or- 
ganization. It  arose  out  of  military  conquest,  and  perpetuated  itself 
by  command  over  military  agencies.  It  claims  the  military  allegiance 
of  every  person  born  within  its  frontiers,  and  it  seeks  to  extend  its 
frontiers  in  order  to  gain  in  military  strength  by  commanding  the 
allegiance  of  the  annexed  population.  With  respect  to  other  national- 
ities the  national  State  is  imperialist,  for  in  order  to  integrate  its  own 
subjects  it  is  compelled  to  disintegrate  lesser  nationalities.  By  a 
strange  paradox,  therefore,  the  national  State  is  inimical  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  Even  when  the  national  State  concerns  itself 
with  the  support  of  commerce  and  industry,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  goes  forward  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing that  mechanical  unanimity  of  purpose  which  an  eastern  observer, 
Tagore,  has  found  to  be  the  very  attribute  of  western  nationality.  Its 
immigration  laws  and  its  tariffs  are  assertions  of  exclusiveness.  To 
restrict  the  free  circulation  of  men  and  materials  and  ideas  is  the 
jealous  privilege  of  the  State,  for  it  can  maintain  its  own  sacred 
union  (in  the  face  of  an  invading  pack)  only  by  resisting  in  times 
of  "peace"  those  processes  that  work  for  generalization  and  univer- 
sality. The  State  seeks  to  justify  its  own  existence  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  common  humanity. 

The  ability  to  enforce  its  privacy  and  exclusiveness  by  force  of 
arms  is  the  very  criterion  of  statehood.  This  is  what  differentiates  it 
from  a  city,  or  from  an  administration  district.  The  inhabitants  of 
Jersey  City,  for  example,  could  move  en  masse  to  the  Bronx  without 
stirring  New  Yorkers  to  any  other  activity  than  speculation  in  Bronx 
real  estate.  Should  Tokyo  move  a  single  shipload  of  its  citizens  to 
San  Francisco  the  result  would  be  armed  conflict.  Thousands  of 
lives  would  be  sacrified  to  confirm  the  principle  of  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent exclusiveness.  "Keep  yourself  to  yourself"  is  the  essence  of 
national  statehood.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  counsel  of  peace:  "Be 
ye  members  one  of  another."  .  . 

The  State,  then,  is  not  an  instrument  adapted  to  international 
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functions.  Not  until  honesty  can  be  produced  in  a  world  of  thieves 
will  peacedom  be  possible  in  a  world  of  national  States.  To  place 
reliance  upon  current  diplomatic,  military,  and  governmental 
agencies  to  create  effective  organs  of  international  intercourse  and 
control  is  to  discount  our  political  hopes  from  the  beginning  and  to 
put  a  premium  on  disappointment.  To  allow  these  national  establish- 
ments free  play  within  a  world-organization  will  probably  only 
broaden  the  area  of  conflict.  .  .  Now  there  are  no  checks  within  the 
organization  of  the  State  upon  its  own  powers  and  dispositions:  the 
American  experience  with  the  checks-and-balance  doctrine  is  exem- 
plary proof.  If  we  are  to  find  a  method  of  curbing  attempts  at  world 
dominion  and  world  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  great 
powers,  we  must  utilize  the  same  methods  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
ternational organization  as  have  proved  valuable  in  dealing  with  the 
separate  national  State.  We  must  employ,  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
industrial,  professional,  and  civic  associations  deliberately  to  chal- 
lenge the  sovereignty  of  the  State  when  it  steps  outside  its  purely 
pacific  and  administrative  sphere.  For  in  the  growth  of  voluntary 
associations,  linking  across  frontiers,  lies  the  possibility  of  dimin- 
ishing the  strength  of  those  compulsive  military  organizations  which 
still,  whether  in  isolation  or  in  alliance,  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

These  voluntary  associations  divide  into  two  classes:  those  that 
have,  and  those  that  do  not  have,  economic  power.  The  second  kind 
was  thriving  before  the  war;  it  comprised  the  scientific  societies  with 
international  affiliations,  the  institutes  of  hygiene,  medical  research, 
and  town  planning,  and  the  purely  professional  associations  like 
those  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  so  forth.  The  International  Institute 
of  Bibliography  at  Brussels  was  naturally  deposited  by  the  current 
of  world  interests  which  seemed  visibly  before  1914  to  be  bringing 
about  a  unity  throughout  western  civilization;  with  proper  encourage- 
ment it  may  yet  develop  as  a  world  center  for  scholarly  research — a 
clearing-house  for  the  intellectual  transactions  of  mankind.  The 
great  universities  likewise,  through  their  exchange  professorships, 
were  recovering  some  of  that  humane  cosmopolitanism  which  char- 
acterized them  at  their  best  during  the  Middle  Ages.  What  has  been 
lacking  so  far  is  the  definite  and  purposeful  attempt  to  build  up  a 
community  in  thought  and  purpose  which  shall  run  counter  to  the 
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narrow,  partisan,  incomplete,  and  ultimately  military  purposes  of 
the  national  State. 

Associations  for  international  contact  and  intercourse  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  supply  a  favorable  atmosphere  in  which  the  volun- 
tary associations  that  have  economic  power  may  function.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  place  the  national  trade  unions  like  the  British 
Triple  Alliance,  international  unions  like  the  Amalgamated  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers,  and  consumers'  associations  of  national  range  like 
the  British  and  Russian  Co-operatives.  Within  these  several  kinds  of 
associations,  with  their  deepening  international  affiliations  and  their 
growing  realization  of  power,  lies  the  opportunity  for  a  truly  federal 
world-organization  which  shall  begin  with  the  local  production  or 
consumption  unit  and  ramify  outward  in  increasing  disregard  of 
formal  national  boundaries.  It  is  obvious  that  current  national  divi- 
sions are  inimical  to  functional  economic  adjustments.  The  national 
State  is  out  of  joint  with  that  Great  Society  whose  framework  has 
been  erected  during  the  past  century.  The  Belgian  worker  who  com- 
mutes every  day  to  a  factory  in  Lille  where  he  works  as  an  alien, 
and  retires  at  night  to  a  village  in  Belgium  where  he  sleeps  as  a 
citizen,  is  surely  an  anomalous  figure;  but  his  position  typifies  the 
incongruity  of  industrial  and  political  facts  in  the  modern  world.  To 
abolish  false  political  divisions  is  the  first  step  in  building  up  a 
community  in  which  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
peacedom  shall  play  a  greater  part  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
military  unity  and  the  belligerent  isolation  of  the  national  State. 

There  is  no  short  cut  from  the  statesman's  negative  "peace"  to  the 
active  and  positive  state  of  peacedom.  It  requires  more  than  a  law- 
yer's covenant — it  demands  a  new  civilization.  This  new  civilization 
must  accommodate  itself  to  the  technique  of  the  Great  Industry.  The 
national  State  works  at  cross-purposes  with  the  Great  Industry,  for 
the  reason  that  it  seeks  to  isolate  that  which  is  in  fact  the  joint 
product  of  the  world-community.  That  is  why,  albeit  the  national 
State  is  strong,  the  communities  that  have  already  passed  beyond 
national  statehood,  however  incompletely — like  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — are  stronger.  That  fact  will  seal  in  the  long  run 
the  doom  of  national  States,  with  their  almost  rhythmic  alternations 
of  passive  and  active  warfare. 


R.  G.  Haw  trey 


NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ANARCHY1 


It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  history  in  modern  times  that  after  a  war 
of  the  first  magnitude  there  follows  a  period  of  peace  equal  to 
about  one  generation.  That  does  not  mean  a  period  of  uninter- 
rupted peace,  but  one  in  which  such  wars  as  break  out  do  not  tend 
to  set  the  world  ablaze.  .  .  The  abolition  of  war  has  become  a  prac- 
tical issue  such  as  it  has  never  been  before.  We  have  seen  the  effect 
of  the  industrial  revolution  applied  to  destruction.  The  effect  has 
been  such  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  greatest  achievements  in 
production,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  limit  is  not  in  sight.  Technical 
developments  are  even  now  making  war  more  and  more  destructive. 
We  are  faced  with  the  prospect  that  the  application  of  science  to 
destruction  may  in  the  end  outweigh  all  that  it  has  ever  done  or 
can  do  for  production. 

It  is  this  growing  destructiveness  that  makes  the  abolition  of  war 
more  urgently  to  be  desired  than  ever  before.  If  the  international 
anarchy  is  allowed  to  continue,  mankind  may  be  surprised  one  day 
by  the  irreparable  destruction  of  the  entire  fabric  of  civilization.  .  . 
The  industrialization  of  war  means  the  close  dependence  of  the 
fighting  line  on  the  entire  working  population  of  the  countiy.  The 
entire  working  population  is  therefore  destined  to  be  the  object  of 
attack,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  means  of  exterminating  them  would 
soon  be  perfected. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  statesmanship  of  the  world  is  looking 
for  a  means  of  escape.  .  .  The  limitation  of  armaments  does  not  set 

1  From  "Economic  Aspects  of  Sovereignty,"  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1929,  and  published  in  book  form  a  year  later. 
( Reprinted  by  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc. ) 
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out  to  be  a  complete  solution.  People  have  been  turning  their 
thoughts  more  and  more  to  the  search  for  methods  of  settling  the 
disputes  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  war.  If  such  methods  could 
once  be  securely  established,  so  that  nations  ceased  to  rely  on  force 
at  all,  the  limitation  of  armaments  would  settle  itself. 

Of  this  wider  problem,  three  aspects  may  be  distinguished:  first, 
the  tribunal  or  agency  by  which  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  is  to  be 
pronounced;  secondly,  the  principles  on  which  the  decision  is  to  be 
based;  and  thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  acceptance  of  the  decision 
is  to  be  enforced.  Of  the  first  and  last  of  these  three,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  anything.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  considering  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  international  differences  should  be  settled,  if  the 
international  anarchy  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  principles  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  task  both  of  those  who  have  to  pronounce  a 
decision  and  of  those  who  have  to  enforce  it. 

At  the  outset  one  is  tempted  to  formulate  the  ideal  as  the  substi- 
tution of  the  rule  of  right  for  the  rule  of  force.  Arbitrators  in  any 
dispute  can  say  how  much  in  the  claims  of  either  party  is  right;  and 
that  once  decided,  the  party  which  rejects  any  portion  of  the  deci- 
sion is  clearly  put  in  the  wrong.  But  nowadays  the  limitations  of 
arbitration  are  well  recognized.  It  is  only  appropriate  to  what  are 
called  justiciable  disputes.  Where  the  rights  in  dispute  are  such  as 
are  defined  either  by  international  law  (public  or  private)  or  by 
treaty,  or  where  the  matters  in  dispute  are  questions  of  fact,  arbi- 
trators can  arrive  at  a  settlement.  The  decision  requires  the  qualities 
of  a  judge  or  of  a  jury,  or  of  both;  and  those  qualities,  including 
both  impartiality  and  legal  learning,  can  be  obtained  at  need. 

The  rights,  whether  under  international  law  or  under  treaties, 
which  can  be  protected  by  arbitration,  are  those  attaching  to  the 
status  of  a  sovereign  State.  To  that  status  there  belongs  a  special 
sanctity.  In  international  law  all  sovereign  States  are  equal  to  one 
another.  Each  has  absolute  dominion  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
more  it  cannot  have.  International  law  only  limits  this  absolute  do- 
minion to  the  extent  that  jurisdictions  clash;  it  determines  doubtful 
cases  of  jurisdiction,  as  for  example  where  transactions  between  in- 
dividuals are  carried  out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
States;  or  it  limits  the  freedom  of  a  belligerent  by  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals. Subject  to  these  and  suchlike  necessary  limitations,  the  sover- 
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eign  power  of  a  State  can  only  be  restricted  by  its  own  voluntary 
agreement,  expressed  in  treaties  and  similar  instruments. 

An  arbitrator  who  is  called  upon  to  settle  a  dispute  on  these  prin- 
ciples is  precluded  from  making  any  settlement  that  does  not,  in 
substance,  stereotype  existing  conditions.  The  settlement  of  disputes 
on  purely  legalistic  lines  allows  no  possibility  of  growth.  The  rights 
of  a  sovereign  authority  over  its  own  territory  would  thereby  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity,  despite  all  possible  changes  of  circum- 
stances, despite  changes  of  economic  methods,  despite  discoveries 
of  new  resources,  despite  movements  of  population,  despite  the  de- 
cay of  the  sovereign  authority  itself. 

In  fact,  under  the  international  anarchy  there  is  no  provision  for 
growth  or  adaptation  except  through  the  use  or  threat  of  force.  A 
conciliator,  it  is  true,  has  more  freedom  than  an  arbitrator;  he  can 
invite  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  arrive  at  a  new  agreement.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  agreement?  It  may  be  arrived  at 
in  either  of  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
parties  may  be  held  sacrosanct,  and  for  every  concession  either  of 
them  makes  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  insist  on  an  equivalent.  If  the 
dispute  has  arisen  from  the  unfair  or  obstructive  use  of  sovereign 
rights  by  one  of  them,  the  agreement  will  merely  mean  that  he  will 
exact  his  own  price  for  according  more  reasonable  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  conciliator  and  the  disputants  look  beyond  the 
legal  position,  and  have  regard  to  possible  alternative  methods  of 
settlement  in  the  event  of  conciliation  breaking  down,  that  means 
that  they  will  think  in  terms  of  power.  The  weaker  will  be  expected 
and  advised  to  make  concessions  to  the  stronger,  for  if  he  stands  on 
his  rights  a  pretext  is  likely  to  be  found  sooner  or  later  for  an  appeal 
to  force.  Under  such  conditions  the  only  stable  settlement  will  be 
that  which  conforms  to  relative  strength.  Therefore  the  conciliator 
can  only  escape  from  the  legalistic  limitations  which  circumscribe 
the  arbitrator  by  bringing  in  an  implicit  appeal  to  force  to  redress 
the  balance. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rights  which  the 
arbitrator  seeks  to  embody  in  his  decision  have  themselves  orig- 
inated in  force.  The  title  of  every  sovereign  State  to  its  own  territory 
has  been  determined  by  force.  The  treaties  and  agreements  which 
the  arbitrator  recognizes  have  been  made  under  the  shadow  of 
force.  Some  have  actually  been  the  terms  of  peace  arrived  at  after 
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war.  Others  have  not  been  associated  with  any  actual  conflict.  But, 
under  the  international  anarchy,  all  have  represented  in  the  last  re- 
sort the  will  of  the  stronger. 

The  rights  or  powers  exercised  by  individuals  are  limited  by  the 
span  of  human  life.  As  each  in  the  course  of  nature  decays  and  dies, 
his  functions  are  taken  over  by  younger  successors,  just  as  the  cells 
of  an  organism  are  constantly  decaying  and  being  replaced.  But  a 
sovereign  State  does  not  die.  In  a  community  of  sovereign  States, 
each  State  may  retain  its  territory  and  power  through  generation 
after  generation,  unless  some  exterior  power  exists  capable  of  dis- 
possessing it.  The  decaying  cells  remain  part  of  the  organism. 

So  long  as  the  sanctity  of  the  sovereign  State  continues  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  international  law,  no  exterior  power  can  perform  the 
requisite  operation  except  by  the  employment  of  lawless  force. 
Herein  is  the  only  available  principle  of  renovation  and  growth  in  a 
community  of  States.  The  international  anarchy  is  founded  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  sovereign  State.  Indeed,  by  anarchy  we  mean  the 
extreme  of  individualism,  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty  unre- 
stricted by  any  governmental  regulation.  This  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  sacrosanct  sovereign  State.  The  State  is  free  to  do  as  it  likes 
with  its  own.  But  the  use  which  the  State  makes  of  its  own,  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  people  outside  it.  When  it  is  unfit  or  becomes 
unfit  to  discharge  its  responsibilities,  the  need  for  change  becomes 
palpable  and  urgent.  At  last  a  stronger  neighbor  steps  in  and  sweeps 
away  the  defaulting  authority;  and  usurping  its  place,  assumes  a  new 
set  of  rights,  which  in  their  turn  are  held  as  sacred  as  those  which  it 
has  destroyed.  .  .  What  is  needed,  far  from  being  a  more  rigorous 
respect  for  sovereign  rights,  is  some  means  other  than  force  of  over- 
riding sovereign  rights.  There  must  be  a  new  principle  of  growth. 

Individualism  as  an  economic  system  within  the  State  is  modified 
by  the  power  of  the  sovereign  authority  to  override  the  private 
rights  of  property.  A  system  based  on  indefeasible  private  rights 
would  soon  become  quite  intolerable.  It  is  just  this  paramount  power 
that  makes  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  essential  to  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  part  of  the  principle  of  growth  within  the 
State.  Analogy  suggests  that  a  similar  power  is  required  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  growth  in  an  international  system.  When  we  seek  to  elim- 
inate force  from  the  system,  we  find  that  force  is  fulfilling  an  indis- 
pensable function:  the  supercession  of  decayed  or  atrophied  sover- 
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eign  authorities  by  healthy  and  vital  ones.  We  have  to  provide  for  this 
function  in  some  other  way. 

The  use  of  force  means  that  nations  quarrel  over  the  processes  of 
economic  development.  The  dangerous  quarrels  are  not  between  the 
healthy  powers  and  the  decayed,  but  between  one  healthy  power 
and  another,  as  rivals  for  the  succession  to  the  decayed  power.  To 
avoid  quarrels,  there  must  be  some  method  of  giving  a  decision 
otherwise  than  by  force.  The  decision  required  is  not  on  a  question 
of  right.  The  only  right  is  that  of  the  sovereign  power,  however  bar- 
barous or  degenerate,  to  prevent  anybody  else  from  doing  anything. 
The  matter  in  dispute  is  as  to  who  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  successful 
coercion  of  the  weaker  power. 

Were  there  some  international  or  supernational  authority  to  over- 
ride sovereign  rights  in  the  same  way  as  a  national  legislature  over- 
rides private  rights,  coercion  by  any  single  power  would  be  unnec- 
essary. The  requisite  concessions  would  be  granted  in  a  judicial 
spirit  by  the  supernational  authority  to  applicants  without  regard  to 
their  national  affiliations.  A  procedure  modelled  on  English  private- 
bill  legislation,  or  the  American  procedure  for  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  or  similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  would  be 
appropriate.  Obviously,  such  a  procedure  would  have  a  wider  ap- 
plication than  to  the  special  case  of  dealing  with  concessions  under 
a  moribund  or  primitive  government.  In  that  special  case  it  would, 
by  superseding  such  a  government  in  the  granting  of  concessions, 
remove  a  cause  of  quarrel  among  rival  States  competing  for  oppor- 
tunities. But  the  question  of  the  misuse  of  the  sovereign  authority  is 
a  much  more  far-reaching  one.  .  . 

Mr.  L.  S.  Woolf,  in  his  book  on  "International  Government,"  has 
shown  how  widespread  is  the  practice  of  regulating  by  international 
agreement  services  which  are  in  their  nature  such  as  to  overlap  na- 
tional boundaries.  These  include  a  multiplicity  of  agreements  on 
such  matters  as  the  transit  of  mails,  running  rights  over  railways, 
public  health  regulations,  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and  many 
others.  Where  the  action  required  is  administrative  or  technical  and 
in  no  way  politically  controversial,  such  agreements  are  readily  ar- 
rived at.  The  result  is  something  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and 
any  inequality  of  benefit  there  may  chance  to  be  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. But  this  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  action  required  is 
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not  politically  controversial,  and  what  that  really  means  is  that  the 
underlying  competition  of  sovereign  States  for  power  is  not  mate- 
rially affected.  The  change  that  is  to  be  desired  is  the  extension  of 
international  action  to  the  cases  which  would  now  be  regarded  as 
politically  controversial. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  direction 
an  easy  solution  or  short  cut  to  the  abolition  of  war.  Nor  do  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  concrete  scheme  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  I  have 
no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  constitution  or  the  powers  of  a 
supernational  authority  to  undertake  the  task.  The  conclusions  I 
wish  to  establish  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  simple  formula 
of  right  and  wrong  does  not  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  presupposes  that  perfect  independ- 
ence and  that  formal  equality  of  sovereign  authorities  which  are  in 
reality  the  foundation  of  the  international  anarchy.  The  clash  of 
sovereign  rights  with  economic  interests  is  bound  to  lead  to  the 
use  of  force,  unless  some  other  method  than  force  of  overriding 
sovereign  rights  is  provided. 

The  overriding  of  sovereign  rights  should  be  a  judicial  proceeding 
in  the  sense  that,  like  private  legislation,  it  should  be  perfectly  im- 
partial between  all  the  individual  interests  concerned.  But  impartial- 
ity is  a  negative  condition.  The  positive  guiding  principle  should  be 
not  justice  but  expediency;  and  expediency  here  means  aiming  at 
the  maximum  of  material  welfare,  without  restriction  to  any  partic- 
ular section,  group,  or  nation. 

Such  a  practice  might  be  established  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  once  established  would  command  a  high  moral  author- 
ity. Everyone  concerned  could  accept  the  principle,  for  it  would  not 
specifically  threaten  anyone's  interests.  When  actually  working,  it 
might  give  decisions  which  would  weaken  the  relative  position  of  a 
country,  perhaps  by  breaking  down  a  quasi-mono-poly  which  the 
country  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  question  of  enforcing  its  deci- 
sions might  therefore  arise,  in  spite  of  the  moral  sanction.  That  is  a 
difficulty  common  to  all  proposals  for  abolishing  war,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  explore  it.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
stronger  the  moral  sanction  is,  the  less  likely  is  a  breakdown  to  oc- 
cur. Furthermore,  the  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole  are  the  ar- 
rangements for  settling  disputes,  the  less  important  will  economic 
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power  and  prestige  be  thought.  People  will  cease  to  treat  power  and 
prestige  as  the  foundation  of  their  interests,  and  will  not  scrutinize 
settlements  so  narrowly  from  that  standpoint. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  the  competition  for  economic  power  can  be 
successfully  excluded  from  international  relations,  there  is  a  resid- 
uum of  economic  nationalism  which  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  a 
procedure  such  as  I  advocate.  The  aims  of  sovereignty  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  are  not  limited  to  the  pursuit  of  economic  power,  but- 
also  include  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign's  adherents.  Ostensibly, 
indeed,  power  is  only  an  instrument  of  welfare,  though  the  means 
tends  to  be  exalted  into  an  end. 

The  characteristic  of  economic  nationalism  is  its  exclusiveness.  It 
is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  authority  to  aim  solely  at  the 
welfare  of  its  own  adherents,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  welfare 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Were  the  competition  for  power  completely 
and  once  for  all  eliminated,  that  would  not  of  itself  dispose  of  this 
exclusiveness.  And  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  would  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  smooth  working  of  any  scheme  for  settling  eco- 
nomic disputes  on  the  basis  of  the  general  welfare. 


J.  A.  Hobson 

THE  STATEAND  POWER-POLITICS1 


Self-assertion — the  craving  for  power,  to  be  a  cause,  to  see 
things  and  men  move  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  will — is  every- 
where an  operative,  often  the  dominant,  motive  in  politics.  In 
its  more  innocent  or  useful  moods,  this  craving  of  the  personal 
group-self  calls  itself  "the  legitimate  need  for  self-expression  or  self- 
realization."  The  desire  to  exercise  power  in  molding  the  material 
environment  to  our  purposes  is  evidently  the  main  source  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  But  the  sense  of  power  which  enters  politics  is  pri- 
marily power  over  persons,  not  things.  The  main  defect  of  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history  lies  here.  Property,  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  evidently  serves  less  as  an  instrument  of  direct 
material  enjoyment  than  as  a  means  of  prestige  and  power  over 
other  persons.  When  the  economic  motive  enters,  and  often  governs, 
politics,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  none  the  less  the  servant  of  this  instinct  of 
self-assertion.  Everywhere,  what  may  be  termed  the  legitimate  aim 
of  politics,  the  development  and  working  of  socially  serviceable 
forms  of  government,  is  deflected  by  these  selfish  thrusts  of  the  will- 
to-power  finding  satisfaction  in  the  forcible  subjection  of  the  will 
of  others.  Not  only  property  or  the  acquisitive  instinct,  but  leader- 
ship, herd  feeling,  the  combative  instinct,  are  enlisted  in  its  service. 
The  desire  for  power  thus  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  "complex" 
around  which  gather  various  other  instinctive  drives,  with  their 
emotional  and  ideological  contributions.  These  various  arrangements 
of  the  power-complex  employ  intricate  subterfuges  and  decorative 
trappings  to  conceal  the  naked  egoism  at  their  core.  .  . 

1  From  "Free-Thought  in  the  Social  Sciences,"  published  in  1926.  ( Reprinted 
by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  George  Allen  & 
Unwin  Ltd.,  London.) 
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The  description  of  nation-States  as  "Powers,"  great  or  small,  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  corresponding  use  of  "cracy"  (the  Greek  for 
"power")  in  the  relations  of  classes  towards  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  familiar  expression  "the  party  in  power,"  are  naive  rec- 
ords of  what  politics  actually  means.  The  "spoils  of  office"  is  but  a 
slightly  cruder  revelation  of  what  politics  are  "for"  in  the  mind  of 
'"politicians."  It  is  no  use  pretending  that  a  science  of  politics  can 
grow  up  in  such  a  world  and  keep  itself  unspotted  from  this  world. 
The  most  disinterested  devotees  cannot  wholly  escape  the  contam- 
ination. .  . 

The  Italian  sacro  egoismo  .  .  sanctifies,  or  claims  moral  authority 
for,  any  action  of  national  self-assertion,  regardless  of  its  effect  on 
other  nations  or  upon  individuals  or  groups  within  the  sacred  circle 
of  the  national  ego.  In  this  latter  claim,  it  overrides  and  tramples 
down  the  individual  will-to-power,  subjecting  the  claims  of  the 
person  to  those  of  the  State,  as  representing  the  nation.  This  is  the 
State-absolutism,  with  its  unlimited  will-to-power,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  reprobate  as  Prussianism.  But,  put  to  the  test,  every  mod- 
ern State  has  claimed  and  exercised  this  power  by  virtue  of  the  same 
sacro  egoismo,  with  such  slight  qualifications  as  a  rickety  interna- 
tionalism, a  faint  humanitarianism,  or  a  fear-inspired  discretion  may 
bring  into  play. 

Sovereignty  is  the  reputable  formula  for  this  collective  sentiment 
of  power.  For  the  power-concept  finds  its  political  embodiment  in  a 
sovereign  State.  This  State,  strictly  regarded,  is  an  absolute  will-to- 
power.  It  is  absolute  in  relation  to  individuals,  groups,  and  institu- 
tions within  the  area  of  its  government,  and  also  in  relation  to  other 
sovereign  States  and  the  territories  and  populations  which  they 
claim  to  govern.  This  internal  absolutism  has  itself  emerged  as  the 
result  of  conflicts  of  power  between  rival  groupings  of  inhabitants 
in  political,  economic,  religious,  or  other  organizations.  Of  such 
struggles,  that  between  Church  and  State  in  many  countries  has 
been  the  most  intense  and  prolonged,  embodying  the  keenest  rival- 
ries of  authority  and  allegiance,  i.e.  of  leadership  and  submission. 
Over  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  today  the  nation-State  nom- 
inally wields  an  absolute  supremacy  over  its  members  and  all  their 
other  institutions.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  or  rules  it  has  laid 
down  for  its  normal  behavior;  or,  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  violation 
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of  such  laws,  for  which  it  grants  to  itself  an  indemnity  by  a  special 
exercise  of  sovereignty;  it  can  take  the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of 
any  of  its  members.  This  absolute  power  wielded  by  a  State  may  be 
vested  in  a  monarch,  or  divided  between  him  and  some  limited  body 
of  non-elected  potentates;  or  it  may  devolve,  wholly  or  in  part,  upon 
some  assembly  purporting  to  express  the  will  of  a  narrow  or  a  wide 
electorate.  This,  however,  is  only  a  description  of  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  gives  often  a  misleading  account  of  the  actual  origin 
and  exercise  of  the  power.  The  naive  theory  of  democracy  well  illus- 
trates the  tendency  of  the  executants  of  naked  power  to  clothe  this 
nakedness  under  more  reputable  forms.  For  there  are  three  manifest 
defects  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment. The  first  is  the  necessary  inability  of  "the  people"  to  check  or 
control  in  any  adequate  way  the  large  and  increasing  share  of  gov- 
ernmental power  vested  in  permanent  officials,  who,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, are  persons  with  interests  and  propensities  not  wholly  accord- 
ant with  the  public  interests  or  the  popular  will.  The  second  is  the 
secret  or  open  influence  exercised  for  their  particular  ends  by  special 
interests,  chiefly  economic,  upon  legislatures  and  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  State.  The  third  and  gravest  defect  is  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  which  disable  them 
from  exercising  real  power  through  choice  of  representatives,  refer- 
endum, or  any  other  act  of  judgment  or  consent.  To  some  psycholo- 
gists this  may  seem  an  inevitable  and  a  salutary  operation  of  the 
instincts  of  leadership  and  submission,  by  which  the  most  virile  and 
aggressive  members  of  the  herd  assert  and  exercise  rule  over  the 
submissive  majority,  representative  institutions  only  serving  as  a  sift- 
ing or  selective  process  for  the  self-assertion  of  naturally  dominant 
members. 

Indeed,  if  we  start  by  accepting  a  sharp  distinction  in  every  group 
between  a  few  natural  leaders  and  many  willing  followers  as  desir- 
able for  the  protective  and  aggressive  activities  of  the  group,  in 
dealing  with  its  internal  and  external  relations,  we  appear  to  have 
ruled  out  the  possibility  of  democracy  in  the  accepted  or  any  intel- 
ligible meaning  of  the  term.  For  the  sort  of  "consent"  given  by  the 
submissive  many,  confronted  by  the  forceful  rule  of  a  self-assertive 
few,  can  hardly  be  held  to  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  democ- 
racy. There  have  been  political  philosophers  bold  enough  to  claim 
that  the  failure  of  successful  rebellion  under  an  autocratic  Tsar 
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attested  a  true  "consent  of  the  governed."  And  in  many  so-called 
democracies  there  is  a  disposition  to  gloss  over  the  three  damaging 
defects  above  described,  and  to  impute  to  the  machinery  of  popular 
self-government  a  reality  it  does  not  possess.  Lip-service  to  public 
opinion  by  those  conscious  of  the  power  to  manufacture  it,  and  to 
electoral  machinery  by  those  conscious  of  the  power  to  manipulate 
it,  is  an  instructive  barometer  of  popular  self-government.  It  signifies 
a  recognition  by  the  real  rulers  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
State  must  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  measure  of 
popular  contentment,  and  a  reliable  material  basis  for  the  same,  and 
that  cunning  must  be  substituted  for  crude  force  in  working  the 
instruments  of  popular  consent.  Hence  the  growing  importance  of 
the  control  of  the  press,  the  school,  the  church,  the  cinema,  and 
other  machinery  for  procuring  "the  consent  of  the  governed"  to  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  ruling  classes.  The  hard  figure  of  the  State, 
with  its  arbitrary  will  and  its  executant  bureaucracy  and  soldiery, 
must  for  such  purposes  be  encircled  in  a  nimbus  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment. This  sentiment  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  maintain  by  a 
purely  self-regarding  internal  policy.  The  failures  of  the  State,  real 
or  imagined,  are  too  visible  and  too  annoying  in  times  of  peace.  Dis- 
contents thus  arise  which  embarrass  statesmen,  and  dispose  them  to 
"stay  giddy  minds  with  foreign  quarrels."  No  lesson  of  political  psy- 
chology has  been  more  thoroughly  taught.  But  it  is  not  learned. 

It  is  the  supreme  peril  of  our  own  and  of  all  times  that  the  groups 
which  wield  State-power,  chiefly  as  the  expression  of  their  personal 
will-to-power,  are  constantly  driven  to  external  policies  which  have 
the  double  use  of  healing  internal  discontents  which  otherwise 
threaten  their  political  and  economic  rule,  and  of  exercising  that 
will-to-power  upon  an  imposing  and  prestige-creating  scale  in  the 
external  activities  of  their  State.  .  . 

I  have  drawn  out  at  some  length  the  implications  of  the  psycho- 
logical doctrine  of  instincts  of  leadership  and  submission,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  practitioners  of  power  to  invoke  intellectual 
support  from  the  science  of  psychology.  You  cannot  argue  with  an 
instinct:  you  may  repress  it,  at  your  peril,  or  you  may  sublimate  it, 
i.e.  put  it  to  some  higher  biological  or  social  service.  But,  manifestly, 
if  "Nature"  has  implanted  in  man  strong  and  fixed  propensities  to 
leadership  and  submission,  all  forms  of  crude  political  equality,  and 
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the  sort  of  democracy  which  implies  some  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  man,  will  go  by  the  board.  True  that,  under 
modern  conditions  of  life,  the  "instincts"  will  work  more  indirectly 
and  in  sublimer  ways;  but,  none  the  less,  inborn  fitness  to  rule  in  the 
few,  and  corresponding  fitness  to  obey  in  the  many,  must  stamp 
themselves  on  all  successful  institutions.  In  such  ways  does  political 
practice  evoke  theories  and  principles  of  State  sovereignty  and  em- 
pire which  shall  furnish  intellectual  and  moral  support  to  these 
operations  of  the  will-to-power  in  self-assertive  individuals  and 
groups. 

This  will-to-power  is,  as  we  see,  primarily  engaged  in  two  related 
tasks:  the  reassertion  of  effective  oligarchy  within  the  national  State, 
controlling  or  ignoring  the  earlier  forms  of  equalitarian  democracy, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  "imperial"  peoples  to  rule  inferior, 
backward,  or  inefficient  peoples  in  the  name  of  law,  order,  and  prog- 
ress. Revised  conceptions  of  sovereignty  and  expanding  internal 
functions  of  the  State  help  in  the  performance  of  the  former  task. 
The  earlier  absolutism,  adopted  in  the  relations  between  sovereign 
States,  which  led  to  a  naked  power  of  imperial  aggression,  as  a  naive 
exercise  of  the  will-to-power,  and  a  Hobbes-Machiavellianism  for  its 
political  philosophy,  is  now  in  course  of  transformation.  For  that 
political  and  moral  isolation  and  self-sufficiency,  only  qualified  by 
agreements  or  conventions  of  no  final  validity,  has,  under  conditions 
of  modern  intercourse,  given  place  to  an  ever  closer  and  more  in- 
tricate internationalism.  This  compels  the  will-to-power,  in  its  ag- 
gressive aspect  as  instinct  of  leadership,  to  weave  fresh  theories  for 
its  free  action  in  the  new  situation.  Under  the  old  political  philos- 
ophy there  was  no  "society  of  nations."  States  moved  "like  dragons 
of  the  prime"  or  like  stars  in  their  courses.  Now  the  new  facts  of 
intercourse  have  brought  into  being  a  rudimentary  Society  of  Na- 
tions, and  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  national  will-to-power  to 
find  some  theory  or  intellectual  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  that  so- 
ciety inside  which  nations  with  an  instinct  of  leadership  can  exercise 
this  propensity.  .  . 

The  processes  of  rationalization  and  justification  which  the  inter- 
ested parties  employ  in  these  spheres  of  conduct  have  been  so  fully 
explored  as  to  require  no  further  attention  here.  But  the  self-esteem 
of  nations  still  exercises  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  group-sentiment  as 
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to  prove  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  peril  to  society  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  assertion  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  State  is  not  yet 
realized  as  the  supreme  anarchy,  the  sin  against  the  holy  spirit  of 
humanity.  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  awakening  this  sense  of  sin  that 
it  carries  to  most  hearts  a  throb  of  righteousness.  We  are  the  best 
judges  not  only  of  our  interests  but  of  our  obligations  in  our  deal- 
ings with  others.  In  fact,  we  accept  no  binding  obligations:  our  con- 
duct towards  others  will  be  directed  by  our  own  good  will  and  our 
own  judgment  of  what  we  "owe"  to  others.  It  seems  nobler  to  be 
good  to  others  of  our  own  will  than  on  compulsion.  If  others  com- 
plain that  we  wrong  them,  we  will  consider  their  complaint,  but  we 
will  not  submit  the  issue  to  any  outside  judge.  This  is,  and  has  been, 
the  policy  of  international  anarchy  to  which  all  sovereign  States  still 
adhere.  .  . 

The  success  of  constructive  internationalism  hinges  partly  upon 
the  setting  up  of  instruments  of  international  justice,  to  which  the 
"honorable"  practice  of  each  nation,  executing  self-made  justice  in 
its  own  cause,  will  yield  place;  partly  upon  devising  within  each 
nation  adequate  checks  upon  these  abuses  of  the  national  honor  and 
vital  interests  by  trading,  financial,  or  professional  groups.  Economic 
psychology  could  do  no  greater  service  than  in  rescuing  national 
honor  from  this  degradation  and  abuse.  It  could  drag  into  clear  con- 
sciousness the  secret  conspiracy  of  passions  and  interests  which  feed 
with  new  temptations  the  sentiment  of  national  honor.  It  could  har- 
ness this  stream  of  collective  feeling  to  the  task  of  active  interna- 
tional co-operation,  by  diverting  it  from  contentious  and  destructive 
exercises  into  a  wholesome  self-assertiveness  and  rivalry  in  common 
enterprises  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  No  other  task  of  sublima- 
tion is  so  urgent. 


Frederick  L.  Schuman 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  STATE-SUICIDE1 


Most  world  conquerors  of  the  past  (but  by  no  means  all) 
were  sooner  or  later  brought  to  ruin  by  the  forces  of  re- 
sistance which  their  conquests  unleashed  against  them.  In 
epochs  of  cultural  decadence,  however,  the  conquest  of  all  the 
known  world  is  quite  within  the  capacity  of  a  nation  or  a  group  of 
nations  consecrated  to  war  and  led  by  ruthless  adventurers.  In  such 
periods  the  victims  of  aggression  each  seek  safety  in  flight  and  avoid 
any  common  action  until  it  is  too  late.  The  balance  of  power  is 
therewith  destroyed.  The  victims,  moreover,  cling  to  the  end  to 
their  beloved  illusions  and  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  witless 
and  the  sightless.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  record  of  the 
recent  past  that  the  twentieth  century  of  the  western  world  is  pre- 
cisely such  an  era.  If  so,  then  the  conquerors  of  today  need  impose 
no  geographical  limits  to  the  scope  of  their  ambitions,  for  they  may 
be  certain  that  their  larger  and  more  distant  victims  will  so  behave 
as  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  a  fate  comparable  to  that  which 
overtakes  the  initial  victims  in  the  first  stages  of  the  unification  of 
the  world  by  the  sword. 

The  new  Machiavelli  who  would  prescribe  to  the  rulers  of  the 
doomed  how  they  must  conduct  themselves  to  ensure  self-destruc- 
tion is  performing  a  thankless  task.  Politicians  and  peoples  seldom 
strive  wilfully  for  their  own  undoing.  It  is  characteristic  of  lost  souls 
that  they  regard  each  step  toward  damnation  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  salvation.  They  have  no  patience  with  those  who  suggest 
that  their  ways  are  in  error  and  will  produce  consequences  very  dif- 

1  From  "International  Politics:  The  Western  State  System  in  Transition,"  third 
edition,  published  in  1941.  (Copyright  1933,  1937,  1941,  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  that  Company.) 
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ferent  from  those  desired.  They  are  intolerant  of  those  who  would 
open  their  eyes,  for  they  prefer  the  comforts  of  blindness  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  facing  realities.  Yet  the  reflective  student  of  politics 
whose  purpose  is  not  to  state  preferences  but  to  describe  and  ana- 
lyze how  men  act  cannot  refrain  from  depicting  the  process  whereby 
States  are  done  to  death,  for  this  is  the  inseparable  counterpart  of 
the  process  whereby  conquerors  win  their  triumphs. 

The  first  prerequisite  of  self-destruction  is  to  be  conservative — 
not  with  the  wise  conservatism  of  those  who  know  that  old  values 
can  be  saved  only  by  constant  redefinition  and  by  courageous  ad- 
ventures in  new  solutions  to  new  problems,  but  with  the  stubborn 
slowness  of  those  who  resent  and  resist  the  tides  of  change  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  To  learn  nothing  and  to  forget  nothing  is  a  formula 
which  foredooms  all  peoples  and  rulers  who  follow  it.  This  indeed  is 
the  earmark  of  decadence  and  the  proud  badge  of  all  who  are  lost. 
This  is  the  bright  device  of  those  who  unwittingly  welcome  extinc- 
tion: in  hoc  signo,  morituri  salutamus.  This  is  the  way  of  all  hollow 
men  in  all  epochs  of  decay — particularly  of  commercial  ruling 
classes  confronted  by  proletarian  unrest  from  within  and  by  con- 
quering barbarians  or  Caesars  from  without. 

In  our  own  times  the  businessmen  and  aristocrats  of  the  western 
capitalist  democracies  were  for  a  long  period  (perhaps  forever)  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  forget  or  to  learn.  They  remained  patriots  in  a 
world-society  in  which  national  patriotism  could  only  spell  world- 
anarchy  and  the  destruction  of  all  they  cherished.  They  refused  to 
make  the  emotional  and  material  sacrifices  required  to  build  a  new 
world-order.  They  likewise  refused  to  make  the  sacrifices  called  for 
by  the  paralysis  of  their  economies  and  by  cries  for  "social  justice" 
from  the  lower  classes.  They  frequently  preferred  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems by  employing  the  gangsters  of  the  colored  shirts,  bred  of  lower- 
class  desperation,  to  preach  hysterical  chauvinism.  They  preferred 
to  delude  themselves  with  gangsters'  promises  to  smash  radicalism 
and  trade  unionism.  They  preferred  to  deliver  the  apparatus  of  the 
State  to  their  own  worst  enemies  in  the  name  of  protecting  Prop- 
erty, Profits,  and  Piety  against  Bolshevism,  Labor,  and  Atheism.  In 
this  wise  the  aristocrats  and  industrialists  of  Italy  put  Mussolini's 
Black  Shirts  in  power  in  the  early  1920's.  In  this  wise  their  counter- 
parts in  Germany  put  Hitler's  Brown  Shirts  in  power  in  the  early 
1930's.  That  these  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  influence  had  thereby 
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jeopardized  their  wealth  and  destroyed  their  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  new  political  elite  of  fanatics,  whose  Caesar  in  the  end 
would  not  respect  Piety,  Profits,  or  Property,  did  not  occur  to  them 
until  too  late. 

By  the  same  token  the  business  leaders  ( and  the  political  leaders 
who  spoke  for  business)  in  the  France,  Britain,  and  America  of  the 
late  1930's  were  quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  consequences  of 
playing  diplomatic  give-away  while  the  Caesars  played  cleverly  at 
"heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  They  behaved  like  Cardinal  Innitzer  of 
Vienna  who  welcomed  the  Nazis  in  March,  1938,  as  the  God-sent 
protectors  of  religion  and  saviors  of  civilization  from  Bolshevism, 
only  to  discover  in  October  that  the  saviors  were  sacking  his  palace 
and  seeking  him  out  for  lynching.  The  western  elites  devised  a  pro- 
gram based  upon  the  postulate  that  Fascism  was  a  useful  bulwark 
against  social  radicalism  and  a  foreordained  destroyer  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  program  of  appeasement  required  not 
only  that  they  render  unto  Caesar  whatever  Caesar  claimed  (par- 
ticularly if  it  belonged  to  third  parties ) ,  but  that  they  rescue  Caesar 
over  and  again  from  his  own  folly  and  strengthen  him  for  their  own 
destruction.  This  program  was  followed  with  undeviating  consist- 
ency from  September  of  1931  until  the  Ides  of  March  of  1939 — and 
indeed  thereafter,  despite  the  growth  of  doubts. 

Appeasement  of  aggressors  requires  popular  support.  This  is  to  be 
had  by  playing  upon  the  patriotic  and  pacifist  sentiments  of  the 
democratic  masses.  It  is  easy  to  convince  voters  that  resistance 
means  war,  that  connivance  in  aggression  spells  "peace  for  our 
time,"  that  safety  can  best  be  had  by  isolationist  neutrality,  nonin- 
tervention, avoidance  of  foreign  entanglements,  "minding  your  own 
business,"  and  "keeping  out  of  other  peoples'  wars."  It  is  easy  to  de- 
nounce each  new  victim  of  the  aggressor  as  "Red"  (even  if  he  be 
black,  yellow,  or  white)  and  to  condemn  as  "warmongers,"  "inter- 
ventionists," and  "foreign  propagandists"  all  critics  who  question  the 
policy  and  demand  a  different  course.  The  paid  agents  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  bought  press  which  serves  their  purposes,  will 
gladly  co-operate  in  such  condemnation.  The  Caesars  themselves 
will  co-operate  with  democratic  statesmen,  as  Mussolini  did  with 
Hoare  and  Laval  in  1935-1936  and  as  Hitler  did  with  Chamberlain 
and  Daladier  in  1938,  in  manufacturing  war  panics  and  convincing 
democratic  electorates  that  concessions  spell  peace,  that  retreats  are 
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advances,  that  disastrous  surrenders  are  great  triumphs  for  justice, 
that  defeats  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  victory  are  to  be  regarded  as 
great  successes.  With  proper  collaboration,  the  democratic  archi- 
tects of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  "Peace  of  Munich"  will  even  be 
hailed  upon  their  return  as  heroes. 

Defeatist  diplomacy,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  goal,  must  follow  a  few 
simple  rules:  Don't  make  alliances.  Sabotage  collective  security.  Re- 
fuse to  co-operate  with  any  other  Power  in  preventing  or  suppressing 
aggression.  Reject  all  commitments  and  obligations;  or,  still  better, 
sign  bilateral  nonaggression  pacts.  Offer  aggressors  all  they  ask  in 
return  for  avoidance  of  force;  if  they  resort  to  force  regardless,  offer 
them  more.  Trust  tyrants  as  if  they  were  businessmen  or  gentlemen. 
Assume  that  they  are  interested  in  profits  for  themselves  and  their 
class  and  in  prosperity  for  their  people.  Pay  no  attention  to  what 
they  write,  say,  or  do  to  the  contrary.  Ignore  the  content  and  direc- 
tion of  their  heroic  philosophies.  Keep  out  of  war  by  imposing  im- 
partial embargoes  on  aggressors  and  their  victims  alike,  for  this  will 
help  to  make  the  world  safe  for  aggression.  Cling  to  isolationist  neu- 
trality and  undiluted  national  sovereignty.  If  you  have  allies,  desert 
them.  If  necessary,  compel  them  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Refuse 
to  fight  for  anything  except  your  own  territoiy.  If  other  Powers  offer 
you  alliances  against  aggression,  spurn  their  offers  or  refuse  to  pay 
their  price.  This  will  drive  them  into  collaboration  with  your  enemy 
and  thereby  strengthen  him  enormously  at  your  expense. 

Don't  rearm  until  too  late.  Don't  tell  the  truth  to  your  people.  Con- 
fuse them  with  lies  and  comfort  them  with  illusions.  Help  your  ene- 
mies to  rearm.  Permit  them  to  buy  all  they  need  in  your  markets  for 
the  creation  of  their  own  war  machine.  When  they  attack  other  States, 
proclaim  your  own  neutrality  and  deny  arms  to  the  victims.  If  they 
promote  rebellion  in  other  States  in  order  to  bring  them  under  control, 
sign  solemn  agreements  and  sponsor  international  committees  to  deny 
arms  to  the  friendly  government  which  the  Caesars  seek  to  destroy. 
When  they  have  conquered  other  peoples,  recognize  their  title  to 
what  they  have  seized  ( this  will  encourage  them  to  seize  more )  and,  if 
necessary,  lighten  their  task  of  ruling  the  vanquished  by  feeding  the 
conquered  for  "humanitarian"  reasons,  for  this  will  aid  the  conquerors 
to  prepare  new  conquests. 

If,  contrary  to  all  your  hopes,  you  are  finally  compelled  to  fight,  re- 
main on  the  defensive.  Trust  to  fixed  fortifications  or  to  sea  power  or 
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to  money  power  or  to  "Maginot  Lines,"  "hemisphere  defense,"  passive 
resistance,  and  the  like.  Never  wage  war  until  your  own  territory  is 
invaded,  your  cities  bombed,  and  your  houses  burned  over  your 
heads.  When  waging  war,  never  attempt  an  offensive.  Leave  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  initiative  to  the  enemy.  Appease  and  bribe  his 
allies,  so  that  when  they  later  enter  the  war  against  you  they  will  be 
strong  and  formidable.  During  war,  keep  appeasers  and  traitors  in 
high  office,  fight  radicalism  at  home  more  vigorously  than  the  enemy 
abroad,  protect  Property  and  Profits  first  and  the  fatherland  only 
later,  if  at  all.  When  the  enemy  breaks  through,  change  your  leaders; 
put  into  high  posts  those  who  want  the  enemy  to  win.  When  he  wins, 
surrender  at  once  and  offer  to  collaborate  with  him  against  such  un- 
conquered  friends  as  you  may  still  have  left. 

In  all  of  this,  it  is  essential  above  all  for  those  seeking  extinction  to 
lose  all  faith  in  democracy  and  to  seek  salvation  in  tyranny  or  des- 
potism. Tyrants  can  be  counted  upon  ultimately  to  destroy  all  who 
oppose  them  and  all  who  support  them.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  bargain 
with  them  and  to  buy  peace  through  compromise.  They  can  be 
counted  upon  usually  to  destroy  themselves  in  the  end  and  reduce  all 
men  and  all  tilings  to  a  vast  chaos.  .  . 

The  danger  to  those  who  wish  to  be  slaves  or  corpses,  however,  is 
that  it  is  possible,  as  Lincoln  put  it,  to  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  but  not  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  Simple  men  and  women  often  have  correct 
insights  and  intuitions,  even  when  they  lack  knowledge.  They  have 
in  greater  measure  than  effete  aristocrats  and  plutocrats  a  will-to- 
survive,  a  determination  to  preserve  their  liberties,  and  a  disposition, 
when  their  eyes  are  open,  to  cry  out,  however  senselessly,  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death!"  They  are  therefore  addicted  to  sacrifice  and 
heroism,  and  prone  to  violent  resentments  against  their  betrayers. 
Once  awakened  on  a  mass  scale,  they  have  been  known  to  upset  the 
best-laid  plans  and  to  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  If  the 
defeatists  and  appeasers  blunder,  a  revolt  of  the  masses  may  raise  its 
ugly  head  and  precipitate  political  or  social  revolution  inspired  with  a 
fierce  will-to-deeds  against  the  foreign  invader  and  his  dupes  and 
stooges  at  home.  Chamberlain,  Simon,  and  Hoare  never  quite  solved 
this  problem  in  Britain.  Laval,  Weygand,  and  Petain  solved  it  only 
temporarily  in  conquered  France.  In  America  the  isolationists,  paci- 
fists, appeasers,  and  defeatists  were  not  quite  able  in  1940  to  prevent 
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the  masses  from  seeing  reality  and  demanding  effective  national  ac- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

This  final  obstacle  in  the  way  of  complete  success  has  baffled  even 
the  most  efficient  defeatists  and  their  Caesarian  allies.  It  has  in  some 
cases  wrecked  their  highest  hopes  and  brought  them  to  ruin.  It  may 
yet  in  our  age  save  the  surviving  democratic  States  through  a  new  and 
revolutionary  dynamism  directed  toward  the  reordering  of  economic 
and  social  relations  within  States  and  of  the  political  relations  among 
States.  It  may  yet  smash  the  would-be  conquerors  and  their  Trojan 
Horses  and  Fifth  Columns  among  their  prospective  victims.  Whether 
this  will  be  so  or  no  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  if 
leaders  and  masses  alike  in  democratic  States  follow  to  the  end  the 
rules  of  action  and  inaction  suggested  above  they  will  escape  old  age 
and  discover  that  the  paths  of  compromise  lead  most  surely  to  the 
grave. 
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ow  comfortable  would  be  the  job  of  a  teacher  if  he  could 
say  to  himself,  "Precisely  this  is  what  I  am  commanded  to 
teach  as  fact  and  as  truth;  and  these  are  the  virtues  that  I  am 
commanded  to  inculcate.  When  I  have  thus  instructed  and  thus  incul- 
cated, my  duty  is  done."  Probably  many,  even  most,  teachers  do  take 
an  attitude  like  this,  and  supervisors  and  training  schools  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  it.  In  particular,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rest  back 
upon  an  assumption  that  political  values,  at  least  basic  ones,  have 
been  determined  and  fixed;  that  any  questioning  of  them  in  the  school 
would  amount  to  disrespect  for  the  sovereign  State,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  revise  them  would  make  one's  loyalty  questionable.  This  at- 
titude assumes  that  within  the  political  structure  there  is  a  holy  of 
holies  that  one  must  not  enter,  and  that  within  it,  in  self-contained 
majesty,  dwells  an  authority  that  must  be  reverenced  but  not  ap- 
proached. To  drop  the  figure,  the  idea  prevails  that  teaching  is  to 
adjust  the  people  to  the  State,  not  the  State  to  the  people.  The  teacher 
must  quiz  the  people  in  the  persons  of  school  pupils,  but  he  must  not 
quiz  the  sovereign  State.  The  State,  conceived  as  sovereign,  is  taken 
as  a  fixed  point  of  reference  for  the  school. 

But  is  it  really  fixed?  And  what  is  there  about  it  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced sacred?  If  we  carefully  examine  our  thinking  at  the  points 
where  it  seems  to  perceive  finality  and  sacredness  in  the  political 
structure,  we  shall  discover  that  inadvertently  our  attention  has 
shifted  from  political  structure  to  ethical  value.  That  which  ends  our 

1  From  "Educating  for  Citizenship:  The  Sovereign  State  as  Ruler  and  as 
Teacher,"  published  in  1932.  (Copyright  1932  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and 
reprinted  by  their  permission.) 
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search  is  not  the  structure,  but  the  kind  of  human  experience  that  it  is 
supposed  to  protect  and  promote.  Persons  only  are  sacred.  Since  per- 
sons realize  themselves  only  in  and  through  mutuality  or  fellowship, 
the  proposition  that  persons  only  are  sacred  carries  with  it  the  mean- 
ing that  society  in  this  sense  is  sacred.  Society,  that  is  to  say,  as  fellow- 
ship; the  finality  never  is  in  laws,  nor  constitutions,  nor  any  kind  of 
authority  of  men  over  men,  but  solely  in  the  experience  of  personal  or 
inner  unity  with  one  another.  This  is  not  a  fixed  point  of  reference;  it  is 
something  that  grows,  diversifies  itself,  creates  and  re-creates  itself  as 
it  goes  along. 

When,  moreover,  teachers  think  that  they  are  standing  guard  over 
a  political  holy  of  holies,  the  most  that  they  accomplish  is  to  bestow 
an  odor  of  sanctity  upon  something  that  is  not  holy.  For  invariably 
this  kind  of  teaching  attributes  finality  to  something  that  is  incom- 
plete, temporary,  or  partisan.  Usually  the  teacher,  in  this  case,  has 
unwittingly  become  a  defender  of  an  unavowed  class  interest.  The 
common,  and  possibly  the  most  effective,  defence-mechanism  of  spe- 
cial privilege  consists  in  the  tacit  inclusion  of  the  desired  privilege 
under  a  high-sounding  generalization  that  does  not  suggest  inequal- 
ity. If  teachers  can  be  induced  to  glorify  "our  country,"  "the  American 
system,"  "our  national  honor,"  "our  vital  interests,"  "our  destiny,"  and 
so  on,  without  looking  under  the  surface,  the  trick  is  done — the  emo- 
tional halo  irradiates  the  whole  status  "as  is."  Hence,  teachers  who  do 
not  quiz  the  sovereign  put  themselves  and  their  pupils  into  captivity 
to  a  pseudo-sovereign. 

When  we  do  quiz  the  sovereign,  insisting  upon  actualities  instead  of 
emotionalized  abstract  concepts,  this  is  what  we  find:  The  people 
rarely  expresses  its  sovereign  will  directly;  instead,  nearly  all  the 
functions  of  the  sovereign  are  delegated  to  government  officials  and 
bodies  of  various  sorts,  such  as  presidents,  legislatures,  senators,  con- 
gressmen, governors,  courts,  and  so  on.  We  now  have  to  determine 
how  much  reverence  can  reasonably  be  claimed  for  acts  of  sovereign 
authority  performed  by  these  individuals  and  bodies. 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  office  is  to  be  respected  regardless  of  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it.  Here  is  a  grain  of  truth,  namely,  that  govern- 
ment office  always  represents  an  ideal  or  standard  ( justice,  equality, 
welfare,  security,  etc.)  that  outruns  present  accomplishment.  But  to 
make  this  idealistic  aspect  of  office  a  shield  against  criticism,  instead 
of  making  it  a  stimulus  to  criticism,  is  sheer  perversion.  Sovereignty, 
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as  it  operates  through  these  officials,  deserves  as  much  respect  as  is 
due  the  wisdom  and  probity  of  these  fallible  and  usually  partisan  men, 
and  no  more.  Indeed,  if  respect  for  the  office  as  such  means  anything 
of  importance,  it  signifies  a  call  to  the  public  to  be  alert  to  what  hap- 
pens through  the  office;  it  means  that  realistic,  critical  judgment  con- 
cerning all  official  acts  of  all  functionaries  of  government  is  always  in 
order  wherever  citizens  confer  with  one  another  upon  matters  of 
state. 

Such  criticism  is  nowhere  more  in  order  than  in  the  schools.  For 
here  is  where  we  must  expect  citizens,  through  appropriate  practice, 
to  acquire  ability  to  penetrate  beneath  political  generalizations,  ab- 
stractions, prejudices,  and  pretence,  to  the  human  actualities  of  gov- 
ernment. Nothing  short  of  drastic  political  realism  is  educationally 
sound.  To  this  an  objection  is  sometimes  made  on  behalf  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  youth — let  it  not  be  frost-bitten  by  too  early  acquaintance  with 
the  imperfections  of  men.  But  note  the  implications  of  this  view.  It 
seems  to  say  that  our  public  men  are  so  generally  and  so  deeply  in  the 
wrong  that  to  know  the  facts  about  their  conduct  of  public  affairs  is 
to  endanger  our  idealism!  I  make  bold  to  say  that  this  is  not  so,  and 
that,  if  it  were  so,  the  surest  way  to  avert  catastrophe  would  be  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the  facts.  We  shall  continue  to  re- 
spect our  neighbors  who  are  office-holders  after  we  have  turned  all 
their  conduct  inside  out.  Some  of  them  we  shall  respect  to  the  point 
of  reverence  because  of  their  outstanding  wisdom,  or  devotion  to  the 
public  weal;  we  shall  respect  all  of  them  because  of  the  humanity 
that,  in  them  as  in  the  rest  of  us,  mixes  inextinguishable  value  with 
faulty  performance.  We  shall  not,  if  we  are  wise,  induce  pupils  to 
esteem  any  act  or  function  of  sovereignty  beyond  its  own  inherent 
worth. 

This  applies  to  both  historical  characters  and  contemporary  offi- 
cials. It  isn't  necessary  for  pupils  to  admire  any  worthy  of  the  past; 
indeed,  upon  the  degree  of  the  admirer's  discrimination  depends  the 
educational  value  of  admiring  even  what  is  admirable.  Similarly,  it  is 
a  false  policy  that  induces  children  and  youth  to  regard  with  awesome 
reverence  any  person  who  chances  to  be  the  incumbent  of — say — the 
presidential  chair.  Respect  is  due  to  all  men  as  persons,  honor  is  due 
to  those  who  serve,  but  reverence  for  an  official  as  such?  No!  This  ap- 
plies to  all  branches  of  the  government,  the  courts  not  exempted.  In- 
creasingly it  becomes  evident  that,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  all  the 
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human  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  judicial  decisions  need  to  be 
understood  by  the  general  public,  and  therefore  by  pupils  during  their 
school  days. 

In  short,  neither  the  sovereign  considered  as  a  single  entity,  nor  yet 
the  individuals  and  bodies  that  exercise  the  powers  of  the  sovereign, 
can  properly  be  taken  as  fixed  points  of  reference  for  the  school. 
Sovereignty  in  its  actuality  is  wholly  included  within  the  flux  of  ex- 
perience; it  never  becomes  immune  to  the  defects  of  particular  indi- 
viduals; it  never  is  aloof  from  the  ordinary  tangled  interests  and 
motives  of  men;  it  never  can  deserve  unquestioning  obedience.  It 
deserves,  however,  such  ever-renewed  scrutiny  as  will  bring  into  the 
foreground  of  reasoned  and  glad  conviction  whatever  at  any  point  it 
contributes  to  that  which  truly  is  sacred,  the  fellowship  of  person  with 
person.  .  . 

A  never-ceasing  need  for  distinguishing  between  what  is  legal  and 
what  is  just,  between  instrumented  power  and  non-instrumented  per- 
sons, arises  from  a  simple  characteristic  of  mass  conduct.  Whenever 
any  mass  of  people  acts  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  what 
is  done  appears  to  the  performers  of  it  to  be  rational;  any  common 
desire  appears  to  be  ethically  right.  For,  under  the  conditions  here 
named,  the  inhibitions,  the  pauses,  the  recollections,  that  make  real 
thinking  a  complex  process,  disappear.  Whatever  judging  process  re- 
mains dispenses  with  such  intermediate  factors;  it  is  direct  and  self- 
executing;  no  alternative  for  thought  appears  to  be  possible.  Simplic- 
ity is  now  taken  for  clarity,  and  the  absence  of  any  question  about 
evidence  is  taken  as  self-evidence.  Whatever  is  most  desired  appears 
now  to  be  most  right,  and  whoever  stands  in  the  way  is  regarded  as 
perverse. 

This  description  does  not  apply  merely  to  mobs  and  crowds;  for, 
under  modern  conditions  of  intercommunication,  individual  minds 
scattered  over  a  whole  continent  can  be  melted  into  a  mass  mind  al- 
most overnight.  Given  a  nation  thus  excited,  political  sovereignty 
tends  automatically  to  assert  itself  as  ethical  sovereignty.  Our  country 
then  becomes  for  us  a  sort  of  transcendent  being  who  inspires  officials 
at  the  national  capital  with  supernal  wisdom.  Taken  corporately,  they 
become  a  secular  Pope.  This  sort  of  thing  reaches  a  climax  in  the 
making  and  waging  of  war,  but  it  does  not  end  here.  It  is  too  seductive 
to  end  abruptly — seductive  both  to  those  who  hold  office  and  to  those 
who  do  not.  The  simplicity  or  all-oneness  of  the  citizen's  emotional 
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idea  of  his  country  continues  to  fuse  and  confuse  all  the  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl  at  government  headquarters.  Moreover,  those  who  have  pas- 
sionately committed  themselves  to  something  as  right  and  good  have 
a  self -consistency  motive  for  pushing  on  in  the  same  direction. 

The  total  result  is  that  the  many  become  subject  to  a  pseudo-moral 
authority  that  leads  them  they  know  not  whither,  while  the  few  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  by  furthering  policies  or  interests  that  could 
not  of  themselves  lay  claim  to  any  clear  ethical  sanction.  Unless  the 
schools  make  explicit  the  fact  that  political  sovereignty  is  not  ethical 
authority  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances — under  popular  ex- 
citement, say — become  ethical  authority,  the  education  of  young  citi- 
zens is  bound  to  be  sentimental  rather  than  practical,  and  noble  sen- 
timent will  be  harnessed  and  driven  by  interests  that  are  not  noble.  .  . 

How,  it  will  of  course  be  asked,  can  the  schools  deal  with  a  ticklish 
topic  like  that  of  modern  nationalism?  .  .  If  plenary  moral  authority 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  State,  and  the  claims  of  churches  to 
plenary  authority  may  not  be  canvassed  in  the  schools,  how  can  there 
be  any  effective  teaching  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen?  The  answer  is 
that  duties  are  to  be  apprehended  through  appreciation  of  values 
rather  than  through  any  ipse  dixit  of  teacher,  text-book,  or  govern- 
ment body  or  official,  whether  within  the  school  system  or  outside  of 
it.  That  is,  let  pupils  be  led  habitually  to  notice  the  happiness  and  the 
unhappiness  of  men,  women,  and  children;  to  see  social  conditions 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  experience  them,  and  to  trace  condi- 
tions to  causes.  There  is  no  surer  road  than  this  to  the  discovery  that 
no  man  can  live  to  himself  alone;  no  surer  road  to  an  understanding 
of  what  the  State  does  for  people  and  of  what  it  might  do.  That  is, 
we  find  our  duties  as  citizens  by  studying  the  state  of  society  and  of 
its  members.  .  . 

Actual,  living  sovereignty,  as  I  have  said,  is  wholly  within  the  flux 
of  experience;  it  was  not  created  in  some  other  star  and  bestowed 
upon  us  ready-made;  it  is  not  entailed  by  the  will  of  men  now  dead; 
it  is  in  continuous  creation  and  re-creation,  even  within  ourselves.  It 
is  one  of  the  functions  or  modes  of  life  in  society.  Society  itself  is 
primordial — that  is,  persons  engaged  in  fulfilling  themselves  as  per- 
sons through  mutuality,  fellowship,  co-operation.  Persons  are  sponta- 
neously members  one  of  another;  they  are  not  made  so  by  law,  and 
they  cannot  be.  Rather,  the  State  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  self- 
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creative  mutuality  provides  for  its  own  efficient  operation.  There  are 
other  ways  also,  as  circles  of  friends,  families,  organized  religion, 
sports,  the  sciences,  and  the  various  arts  in  which  men  work  together 
and  enjoy  together.  These  were  not  created  by  the  State,  nor  do  they 
exist  by  consent  of  the  State.  They  are  not  secondary  in  either  time  or 
function  or  ethical  authority.  .  . 

What  laws  and  courts  mainly  do  with  these  inalienable  functions  is 
to  protect  their  freedom.  If,  from  time  to  time,  functions  hitherto 
outside  the  structure  of  the  State  are  transferred  within  it,  as  when  a 
State  constitution  makes  public  schools  mandatory,  the  change  occurs 
in  our  society  by  consent  of  those  affected  by  it;  it  is  their  free  ethical 
choice;  it  involves  no  submission  to  an  authority  outside  themselves. 
That  is,  the  same  persons  act  sometimes  as  the  sovereign  people,  some- 
times otherwise.  They  take  up  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  and  they 
lay  these  functions  down,  at  will.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  in- 
clusive, then,  only  in  the  sense  that  it  covers  the  whole  of  a  given 
territory  and  all  the  persons  therein;  it  is  not  inclusive  in  the  sense  of 
applying  to  all  the  functions  of  persons.  The  State  does  not  so  much 
as  recognize  most  of  the  functions  of  myself  as  a  person  except  by 
protecting  me  from  invasion,  and  it  even  protects  me  from  invasion 
by  itself!  .  . 

Citizens  have  no  duties  to  the  State;  rather,  acting  as  the  State,  they 
have  duties  to  persons.  This  truth  is  so  important,  and  it  is  so  little 
understood,  that  a  few  words  of  exposition  may  be  permitted.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppese  that  what  has  been  said  is  an  echo  of  what 
Professor  Coker  calls  "the  attack  upon  State  sovereignty."  On  the 
contrary,  everywhere  in  this  discussion  the  assumption  is  present  that 
we  require  law  and  coercive  authority,  and  more  rather  than  less  of 
it,  as  one  mode  of  social  self-fulfilment.  As  our  national  societies  merge 
into  one  world-society,  sovereignties  also  will  move  on  out  of  their 
present  enclosures  into  a  larger,  not  smaller,  place.  A  first  stage  of  this 
movement  was  international  law,  which  was  not  as  much  law  as  it  was 
the  confessional  of  sovereigns.  A  second  stage  is  seen  in  consultations 
among  sovereigns,  and  warnings  to  sovereigns,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Pact.  Already  a  third  stage  has  come  into  being  in  the 
system  of  mandates.  For  the  triangular  relation:  the  States,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  mandated  territories — cannot  possibly  be  formulated 
in  the  terms  of  the  old  purely  nationalistic  sovereignty.  In  the  man- 
date system  sovereignty  is  divided,  shared,  and  fluid. 
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Education  for  citizenship,  if  it  follows  the  principles  set  forth  in  our 
discussion,  will  not  only  make  citizens  keenly  conscious  of  State  au- 
thority, it  will  also  produce  increased  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  sovereign  State.  It  will  do  this  by  making  pupils  realize  the  great 
human  values  that  are  possible  through  law  and  apparently  not  other- 
wise. What  has  been  opposed  is  the  present  deadly  habit  of  placing 
sovereignty  in  an  abstract,  supposedly  idealistic,  realm,  and  then  at- 
tributing indefinite  authority  to  it. 

The  attribution  of  ethical  finality  to  State  action  becomes  in  the 
end  the  greatest  attack  upon  sovereignty  itself.  For  a  State  that  is 
endowed  with  indefinite  authority  is  exactly  fitted  to  be  the  tool  of 
special  interests  that  cannot  afford  to  be  realistic  and  literal  in  their 
approach  to  the  public.  Sovereignty  thus  conceived  divides  citizens 
instead  of  uniting  them.  If  this  be  sovereignty,  the  attitude  of  citizens 
towards  it  will  be  a  mixture  of  surreptitious  exploitation,  honest  par- 
tisanship, distrust,  confusion,  and  indifference.  Meantime,  vital  com- 
mon interests,  lacking  an  organ,  will  go  unfed  and  hungry — and  hun- 
ger will  urge  towards  anarchy. 

When  education  for  citizenship  brings  the  sovereign  out  of  the  fog 
and  down  to  the  ground  where  boys  and  girls  can  look  at  him,  they 
will  perceive  that  the  finality  with  which  their  conduct  as  members 
of  the  State  must  reckon  is  human  persons  who  grow,  enjoy,  and 
suffer.  Beyond  them  there  is  no  political  reality,  but  only  fog  and 
hocus-pocus.  The  ultimate  claim  upon  the  citizen  is  simply  that  of 
neighbor  upon  neighbor.  The  basic  and  inclusive  political  value  is  the 
value  of  a  person.  Hence,  democracy  is  the  only  principle  of  political 
unity  that  can  make  a  completely  realistic  and  completely  sincere  ed- 
ucational approach  to  the  young.  Finally,  sovereignty  in  a  democracy 
is  an  organization  of  fellowship  in  the  interest  of  more  fellowship. 
Thus,  the  final  test  of  the  individual's  conduct  as  citizen  is  also  the 
final  test  of  national  policy  and  of  law,  namely:  Does  this  conduct, 
policy,  law  express  respect  for  persons,  and  does  it  make  for  fellow- 
ship among  them? 


William  Ernest  Hocking 

THE  CREED  OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ANARCHISM1 


I 


-^he  voluntary  groupings  of  men  have  life  in  them;  some  of 
them  have  capacity  and  intelligence  enough,  the  pluralist  tells 
us,  to  bend,  or  control,  or  defy  the  policy  of  the  government. 
But  if  this  is  so,  why  may  they  not,  either  now  or  later,  wholly  take  its 
place?  Why  may  we  not  look  forward  to  a  society  of  free,  naturally 
interlacing,  self-governing  private  groups?  This  is  the  question  put  by 
the  philosophical  anarchist. 

Note  that  if  anarchy  is  equivalent  to  chaos,  the  philosophical  an- 
archist, despite  his  name,  is  no  seeker  of  anarchy.  He  calls  for  an  end 
not  of  law  but  of  laws  and  of  law-enforcement.  Nor  does  he  advise 
that  government  should  be  at  once  done  away,  ending  its  force  by 
violence.  His  plan  ( if  we  may  make  a  type  of  schemes  so  various )  is 
that  the  activities  of  government  shall  be  diminished  by  degrees  un- 
til, when  only  the  administering  of  public  services  is  left,  private  as- 
sociations may  take  them  over. 

In  its  opposition  to  force,  anarchism  is  akin  to  the  belief  that  war 
between  States  can  be  and  ought  to  be  banished:  anarchism  is  pacifism 
in  internal  affairs.  In  its  opposition  to  governmental  activity,  it  is  akin 
to  an  ideal  widely  professed  during  the  last  century  under  the  name 
of  laissez  jaire,  and  still  of  popular  vogue  in  the  belief  that  "the  State 
governs  best  that  governs  least."  Most  Americans  are  instinctive 
laissez-faireists  in  the  respect  that  they  dislike  being  reminded  of 
government,  believing  in  their  capacity  and  that  of  their  neighbors  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  and  their  mutual  affairs  on  terms  of  fair  play 

1  From  "Man  and  the  State,"  published  in   1926.    ( Copyright   1926  by  Yale 
University  Press,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Press. ) 
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without  the  surveillance  of  public  authorities;  and  most  incline  sub- 
consciously to  philosophical  anarchism,  in  so  far  as  they  assume,  with 
Spinoza,  that  if  man  were  completely  socialized  in  his  nature,  as  some 
day  he  may  be,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  State.  Laissez-faireists 
differ  from  anarchists  not  so  much  in  their  ideal  as  in  their  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  The  former  think  that  the  self-seeking 
and  deceitful  elements  of  human  nature  will  remain  statistically  about 
as  they  are,  requiring  the  police  functions  as  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  State  activity;  the  latter  believe  in  a  moral  progress  such  that  the 
social  casing  of  coercion  may  eventually  be  discarded,  leaving  a  ma- 
tured, self-respecting  humanity  to  maintain  freely  its  order  and  char- 
acter. They  believe,  further,  that  the  gradual  decrease  of  State  pres- 
sure would  hasten  this  event,  because  human  nature  has  a  bent  to 
goodness,  and  gives  the  best  account  of  itself  when  unfettered  by 
artificial  requirements. 

As  for  the  criminal,  his  existence  is  not  forgotten.  But  it  is  thought 
that  he  is  either  such  by  definition  only,  as  one  who  has  disobeyed 
what  toe  have  commanded;  or  he  is  such  by  response  to  the  unnatural 
environment  of  the  State  and  the  exaggerated  inequalities  which  it 
fosters;  or  else  he  is  the  unusual  individual  of  determined  ill-will  who 
is  best  dealt  with  by  near  and  private  hands,  since  the  life  of  the 
will,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  always  intimate,  individual,  and 
unique.  The  legal  separation  between  sheep  and  goats  is  too  obviously 
an  affair  of  exteriors  to  satisfy  the  anarchist's  thirst  for  inner  realities. 

He  is  not  disposed  to  minimize  the  need  of  settling  disputes,  as  a 
condition  of  keeping  social  groups  alive.  He  is  not  less  but  rather  more 
impressed  than  most  men  with  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
reasonableness,  self-control,  and  cumulative  understandings  among 
men.  His  difference  from  those  who  hold  to  the  State  is  simply  that  he 
believes  that  these  goods  should  be  and  can  be  supplied  by  men 
themselves,  not  imposed  upon  them  by  an  external  power. 

This  faith  of  the  anarchist  in  the  capacity  of  human  nature  for  as- 
sociation at  once  forceless  and  orderly  is  not  wholly  a  priori.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  modern  experiments  in  anarchism  have  been  con- 
fined to  small  communities  living  within  and  under  the  general  law  of 
existing  States.  Still,  communities  have  existed  which  were  nearly  de- 
void of  organized  public  force,  except  such  as  formed  itself  sponta- 
neously as  occasion  demanded.  The  early  Jewish  community  was  of 
this  character.  In  its  case,  a  tenacious  religious  faith  made  possible  a 
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direction  of  public  affairs  uniquely  informal  and  non-coercive.  And 
while  that  faith  cannot  be  reproduced,  a  moral  equivalent  is  conceiv- 
able. 

But  the  chief  evidence  is  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  same  facts  as  lead 
the  more  cautious  thinker  to  pluralism,  namely,  the  abundant  vital 
energy  of  voluntary  groups,  their  natural  authority  and  growing  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  Consider,  for  example,  the  immense 
growth  in  recent  years  of  co-operative  associations  of  producers,  con- 
sumers, builders,  etc.,  including  now  some  thirty  millions  of  mem- 
bers in  Europe  and  America;  1  and  remember  that  such  groups  can 
succeed  only  as  they  impose  upon  themselves  the  rigorous  discipline 
required  for  economic  stability.  Consider  also  how  the  development 
of  codes  of  business  practice,  and  the  extension  of  the  art  of  voluntary 
agreement  on  business  standards,  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
legislation  and  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  courts. 

Continued  neighborhood  and  a  common  economy  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  great  teachers  of  natural  order  to  mankind.  To 
this  day,  vast  agricultural  regions  carry  on  a  custom-controlled  life, 
hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  State  except  as  tax-gatherer  and 
conscription ist.  Agriculture  is  also  man-culture;  all  normal  growth  is 
from  the  soil  upward.  It  is  an  empirical  growth,  based  on  experience 
well  mastered,  and  therefore  sound  and  enduring. 

Quite  apart,  then,  from  the  moral  force  which  the  anarchist  may 
feel  in  himself  and  attribute  to  human  nature  at  large,  there  is  ground 
for  his  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  an  ultimately  free  community.  But 
he  is  moved  to  this  alternative,  whose  difficulty  he  does  not  conceal 
from  himself,  chiefly  by  a  poignant  sense  of  the  evils  to  which  all 
social  control,  and  especially  all  force-using  government,  is  subject. 

The  most  concrete  of  these  evils,  to  the  traditional  anarchist,  is  the 
enforcement  of  economic  inequity.  The  economy  built  up  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  individual  men  with  soil  and  region  and  neigh- 
bor is  sound,  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  empirical.  The  State  is 
associated  with  an  artificial  economy,  brought  to  labor  and  the  soil 
from  outside,  an  economy  ordered  about  a  protected  mass  of  capital, 

1  This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  written  in  1926.  According  to  a  survey  published 
in  1944  by  the  International  Labor  Office,  as  cited  in  the  "Britannica  Book  of 
the  Year"  for  1945,  the  co-operative  movement  had  in  or  about  1939  a  world 
membership  of  143,000,000,  of  whom  more  than  71,000,000  were  attached  to  the 
International  Co-operative  Alliance. — editor. 
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perpetuating  itself  by  inheritance,  claiming  the  primacy  and  eternity 
f  the  general  idea,  a  practical  a  priori.  Anarchism  is  hostile  to  this 
iherited  privilege,  this  self -perpetuating  and  cumulative  mass,  which 
:  finds  represented  to  the  workers  chiefly  in  the  toll  which  it  takes 
rom  them  to  support  its  own  life,  in  Proudhon's  view  a  fundamental 
heft. 

But  while  the  existence  of  capital  as  a  social  acquisition  may  create 
be  motive  for  a  capitalistic  State,  it  is  not  intrinsic  to  the  idea  of  the 
tate  that  it  should  enforce  capitalism  or  any  other  economic  order, 
md  hostility  to  capitalism  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  anarchism.  The 
vils  to  which  the  anarchist  is  peculiarly  sensitive  lie  deeper,  in  the 
ery  nature  of  a  cbercive  society. 

Social  belonging  is  in  no  case  an  unmixed  good.  Eveiy  group  exerts 

pressure  upon  its  members  which  tends  to  standardize  them  and 
/arp  them  from  their  own  true.  Assuming  as  it  must  that  many  indi- 
iduals  are  alike  in  that  portion  of  their  lives  which  it  lives  for  them, 
be  group  blankets  and  obscures  individual  differences  of  will  and 
lower.  When  the  State  is  described  as  "an  external  form  given  to  the 
loral  will,"  it  might  seem  that  government  is  being  given  a  good  char- 
cter.  But  is  it  unquestionably  good  to  belong  to  a  group  which  as- 
umes  to  do  for  me  ( even  if  it  does  it  well )  part  of  the  work  of  my  own 
onscience — after  all,  an  inalienable  organ?  If  it  is  indeed  my  own 
rill  which  comes  back  to  me  through  the  State,  why  must  I  be  com- 
ielled  to  accept  my  own  as  the  voice  of  another  and  to  live  so  far  a 
icarious  life?  Why  must  I  be  placed  in  the  peril  of  not  recognizing 
ly  own  conscience  in  what  is  required  of  me?  The  inescapable  pres- 
ure  of  the  majority  upon  the  minority,  more  particularly  upon  that 
mnipresent  minority  of  one  constituted  by  each  one's  individual 
Lidgment,  becomes  most  intolerable  when  it  is  the  moral  judgment 
bat  is  involved. 

The  effect  of  belonging  upon  character  is  clearly  perceptible.  In 
he  wilds  one  feels  more  directly  the  natural  man.  If  he  is  weak,  the 
tate  lends  him  no  adventitious  strength:  the  "rights"  which  he  has  in 
ommon  with  every  other  citizen  he  must  stand  up  for,  if  they  are  to 
ount  in  his  favor.  His  neighbors  will  not  restrain  themselves  on  be- 
lalf  of  a  specter  of  unmanned  legality:  they  restrain  themselves  in  the 
tresence  of  the  man  they  personally  respect.  Thus  the  native  forces 
if  character  must  make  themselves  felt,  and  they  thrive  under  the 
lecessity.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  political  environment  is  com- 
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pact,  and  every  moral  weakling  may  count  himself  safe  from  violence 
and  fraud,  men  of  large  powers  may  find  themselves  ill  at  ease:  too 
much  is  done  and  willed  for  them — their  qualities  fail  to  tell.  They 
may  find  themselves  deficient  in  that  special  knack  of  self-alienation 
which  enables  lesser  men  to  take  firm  root  in  the  settled  order.  To 
rely  on  the  police  and  the  law  court  for  protection  and  justice  brings 
with  it  a  subtle  sense  of  shame  and  undue  dependence. 

Capacity  to  accept  this  vicarious  moral  living  and  this  sharing  of 
self-help  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  civic  virtue.  Yet,  other  things  equal, 
how  can  such  renunciation  of  personal  completeness  be  other  than  a 
diminishing  of  manhood?  Unless  there  is  an  energy  of  personal  growth 
great  enough  to  carry  its  self-assertion  into  new  fields,  while  leaving 
the  socially-shared  self  in  the  region  of  habit,  the  political  man  is 
surely  in  some  ways  less  noble  than  the  semi-anarchic  pioneer. 

The  same  "if"  must  be  written  against  all  social  belonging.  It  offers 
at  once  a  possibility  and  a  danger — a  possibility  of  growing  in  some 
directions  beyond  any  dream  of  solitude,  a  danger  of  falling  below 
the  natural  level  by  a  morally  parasitic  and  passively  conforming  rela- 
tion to  the  social  mentality.  But  in  the  case  of  the  State  these  dangers 
are  magnified  by  the  element  of  coercion;  and  as  the  anarchist  sees 
them,  they  develop  into  specific  evils  inseparable  from  life  under  gov- 
ernment. 

First  of  them  is  the  restriction  of  liberty;  and  liberty,  in  the  an- 
archist's ideal,  is  the  chief  of  all  political  goods.  If  liberty  is  the  chief 
political  good,  then  no  sacrifice  of  it  for  any  other  good  can  be  other 
than  a  bad  bargain. 

Society  stands  to  lose  by  every  diminution  of  general  freedom;  for 
it  runs  the  risk  of  checking  its  most  original,  and  therefore  most  price- 
less, developments.  Though  not  every  divergent  genius  is  a  prophet, 
the  prophets  are  bound  to  be  among  the  divergent  and  intractable. 
Yet  it  is  not  in  the  name  of  the  social  welfare  that  the  anarchist  pri- 
marily pleads  his  cause.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  individual's  own 
destiny  and  right. 

Life  itself  is  individual,  and  the  most  significant  things  in  the  world 
— perhaps  in  the  end  the  only  significant  things — are  individual  souls. 
Each  one  of  these  must  work  its  own  way  to  salvation,  win  its  own 
experience,  suffer  from  its  own  mistakes:  "through  angers,  losses,  am- 
bition, ignorance,  ennui,"  yes,  and  through  crime  and  retribution, 
"what  you  are  picks  its  way."  Any  rule  which  by  running  human  con- 
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duct  into  approved  grooves  saves  men  from  this  salutary  Odyssey 
thwarts  the  first  meaning  of  human  life. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  the  State  requires  good  of  men  it 
deprives  that  good  of  moral  value.  For  only  that  can  have  moral  value 
which  comes  from  free  choice.  Whatever  is  required  by  law  is  there- 
fore drained  of  moral  quality. 

The  actual  ethical  condition  of  the  best-governed  States  seems  to 
confirm  this  criticism.  Who  does  not  recognize  that  in  the  typical  polit- 
ical civilization  of  today  conformity  has  largely  replaced  conscience, 
outer  respectability  takes  the  place  of  an  inoperative  personal  convic- 
tion about  conduct,  and  the  fiber  of  men  decays.  Absence  of  moral 
originality  is  not  the  normal  state  of  mankind:  it  is  only  in  urbane  com- 
munities that  "what  is  done"  becomes  the  complete  guide  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ruler  and  ruled  alike. 

Finally,  there  is  the  long  history  of  the  abuse  of  power.  The  unholy 
accompaniments  of  coercion,  in  "free"  States  as  well  as  in  others,  the 
subtle  poison  of  possessing  force,  the  moral  perdition  in  assuming  the 
right  to  judge  and  punish,  the  blearing  of  the  official  eye  to  all  that  is 
individual  through  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
general  rule,  the  callousness  and  the  shifting  of  responsibility  bred 
of  the  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  and  the  sufficiency  of 
what  has  been — these  are  evils  which  are  no  specialties  of  cruel  and 
cruder  eras  of  mankind:  they  are  the  predictable  incidents  of  bring- 
ing weak  humanity  into  the  false  position  of  control  over  its  fellows. 

And  the  result  is  that  enforced  law  shares  the  fate  of  all  abnormal- 
ities— it  undermines  its  own  position.  For  however  worthy  of  obe- 
dience the  law  may  be,  governments,  seduced  by  force-using,  seldom 
are;  and  the  disaffection  from  rulers  extends  to  the  law  behind  them. 
There  is  an  element  of  arrogance  in  their  wielding  of  principles  more 
sacred  than  themselves;  and  if  they  insist  on  being  inseparable  from 
the  law,  the  resentment  due  them  will  not  be  withheld  because  it 
strikes  the  law  also.  Law  which  allies  itself  with  force  begets  lawless- 
ness. 

Those  who  justify  themselves  in  evading  the  Volstead  Act  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  foisted  upon  an  unwilling  majority  by  a  group  of 
determined  bigots  are  not  different  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
law-breakers.  They  scent  a  personal  factor  in  the  law  which  is  repel- 
lent to  them;  they  extend  this  repulsion  to  the  law,  to  its  enforcers,  and 
thus  to  the  fabric  of  government.  The  anarchist  argues  that  this  is  a 
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psychological  result  which  must  appear  in  all  men  subject  to  govern- 
ment: sooner  or  later  spontaneous  lawfulness  is  destroyed. 

In  sum,  the  ultimate  animus  of  anarchism  is  a  deep  sense  of  the 
crime  which  an  enforced  organization  inflicts  upon  life,  which  is  by 
birthright  free,  individual,  varied. 

Organization  is  in  its  nature  impersonal;  it  can  deal  only  in  the 
common  denominators  of  personality,  the  abstract  elements  of  will.  If 
it  touches  men  powerfully,  it  invites  them  to  accept  its  generalized 
human  being  in  place  of  their  concrete  selfhood,  and  thus  dehuman- 
izes those  with  whom  it  converses. 

In  this  impersonality,  the  moral  quality  is  diluted  and  tends  to  dis- 
appear in  the  statistics  of  a  mythical  general  welfare.  The  human 
friend  and  the  human  opponent  have  vanished  into  general  tend- 
encies; and  in  the  name  of  their  States  men  fight  enemies  whom  no 
one  hates,  supporting  friends  whom  no  one  loves,  committing  crimes 
which  burden  no  one's  conscience  because  they  seem  to  fall  in  the 
world  of  the  ghostly  political  entities,  not  in  the  world  of  human  life. 
England  may  force  opium  on  China  when  no  Englishman  would  force 
opium  on  any  human  individual.  Nationality  thus  becomes,  in  the 
impassioned  words  of  Tagore,  "one  of  the  most  powerful  anaesthetics 
that  man  has  invented." 

And  all  organization  tends  to  propagate  itself,  as  men  analyze  out 
of  their  own  being  more  and  more  of  the  common  elements.  The  logic 
of  combined  power  carries  an  irresistible  argument,  once  you  submit 
yourself  to  it:  power  must  be  met  by  power;  neither  the  State  nor  any 
part  of  it  can  submit  to  be  overrun,  and  men  must  sell  all,  as  Hobbes 
would  have  them  do,  to  be  strong.  But  this  logic  of  power,  shrewdly 
regarding  every  neighbor  as  the  potential  enemy,  is  incompatible  with 
the  growth  of  the  human  quality.  At  last  you  must  choose  between  it 
and  the  development  of  the  soul  or  the  achievement  of  a  humane 
society. 

So  far,  the  anarchistic  point  of  view,  the  necessary  background  of 
all  political  philosophy. 

To  estimate  the  argument  of  the  anarchist,  we  must  begin  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  evils  he  mentions  exist,  and  the  psychological  tend- 
encies that  give  rise  to  them.  Our  question  must  be  whether  these  evils 
are  inseparable  from  government;  and  if  so,  whether  the  value  of 
government  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  them. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  law  has  some  tendency  to  breed 
lawlessness.  Certainly,  law-enforcement  always  has  a  back-stroke  to 
reckon  with.  There  is  something  in  every  human  temper  ( and  more 
in  some  than  in  others)  which  replies  to  a  command  with  a  retort, 
"Remove  the  compulsion,  and  I  will  do  freely  what  you  wish." 

But  this  element  of  balk  diminishes  as  the  command  becomes  a 
general  regulation,  and  therefore  not  personally  directed.  In  the 
course  of  nature,  human  beings  arrive  at  self-government  by  way  of  a 
long  regime  of  parental  coercion.  The  presence  of  coercion,  therefore, 
cannot  be  incompatible  with  the  growth  of  spontaneous  lawfulness. 
Moral  self-control  does  find  its  way  somehow  beneath  the  cover  of 
external  constraint.  And  when  family  discipline  gives  way  to  the 
relative  "freedom"  of  maturity,  what  is  this  freedom  except  life  un- 
der the  coercive  State?  Evidently  this  coercion  does  not  largely  cross 
the  path  of  ordinary  self -management.  Governments  could  hardly  ex- 
ist unless  the  great  majority  of  citizens,  with  respect  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  law,  were  law-abiding  without  knowing  it  and  therefore  with- 
out resenting  it.  The  punishment  of  murder  by  death  may  incite  some 
few  to  buy  guns;  it  may  deter  some  who  otherwise  would  buy  them; 
but  to  most  of  us,  to  gun  or  not  to  gun  has  simply  ceased  to  be  a  live 
issue.  Except  in  the  case  of  laws  which  encroach  upon  the  province  of 
customary  self-control  and  so  have  a  peculiarly  irritating  implication, 
like  the  Volstead  Act,  we  may  dismiss  the  tendency  of  the  fact  of 
government  to  breed  lawlessness  as  a  actual  but  minor  factor  in  the 
political  life  of  today,  whereas  the  alleged  incompatibility  between 
compulsion  and  moral  initiative  is  a  plain  psychological  error. 

As  to  the  restriction  of  liberty,  the  anarchist's  contention  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  We  may  remark  that  in  any  group  the  restraint 
upon  freedom  is  proportionate  to  the  area  of  contact  between  mem- 
bers. It  is  greatest,  therefore,  in  the  most  intimate  associations,  as  the 
family,  least  in  the  least  intimate.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, call  for  a  type  of  marriage  in  which  neither  partner  breathes  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  other,  call  in  effect  for  the  abolition  of  marriage. 
Restraint  in  the  State  will  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  far  less  perva- 
sive than  in  the  family;  but  the  issues,  when  the  wills  of  State  and 
citizens  clash,  will  be  none  the  less  keen  for  that,  and  may  be  as  mo- 
mentous for  the  citizen. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  questions  which  the  anarchist  raises  are 
questions  of  human  nature.  He  invites  us  to  think  of  its  possibilities  in 
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one  respect  more  highly  and  in  another  respect  less  highly  than  we 
are  accustomed.  More  highly  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  large  masses 
of  the  governed  for  good-will  and  eventual  self-control.  Less  highly  in 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  governors  to  resist  the  seductions  of  power. 
In  advance,  one  might  suppose  that  since  governors,  in  most  modern 
States,  are  bred  from  the  same  stock  with  the  governed,  the  perfect- 
ibility of  the  governed  would  bring  that  of  the  governors  with  it,  and 
lessen  the  power  of  organization  to  corrupt  the  spiritual  principle  in 
both. 

But  we  cannot  give  a  final  answer  to  anarchism  until  we  have  met 
for  ourselves  the  psychological  questions  it  raises — questions  of  the 
capacity  and  moral  future  of  human  nature.  Meanwhile,  both  plural- 
ism and  anarchism  press  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  it  that 
so  distinguishes  the  State  from  other  groups  as  to  lend  color  to  its 
pretense  to  ascendency?  What  is  that  unique  purpose  of  the  State 
which  contains  the  secret  of  its  claim  to  use  force? 
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In  spite  of  all  that  the  State  has  accomplished  for  civilization  dur- 
ing its  period  of  supremacy,  it  is  proving  to  be  an  unnecessarily 
powerful  and  dangerous  servant  and  an  unnecessarily  jealous 
master.  In  so  far  as  men  act  upon  their  political  theories  and  convic- 
tions, ultimate  disaster  and  disintegration  are  certain  to  result  from 
the  creation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  States,  each  one  of  which  is 
independent,  sovereign,  and  entitled  to  the  unqualified  allegiance  of 
its  own  citizens.  Such  a  method  of  organizing  ultimate  authority  is  an 
invitation  to  both  political  and  moral  anarchy.  It  is  bound  to  divide 
nations  into  fanatical  political  sects,  whose  security  and  growth  tend 
to  depend  upon  their  power  of  aggression,  and  whose  citizens  can  kill 
each  other  with  almost  as  clear  a  conscience  as  the  Mohammedan 
killed  the  Christian  or  the  Calvinist  killed  the  Catholic.  Neither  can 
the  baleful  results  of  such  a  method  of  organizing  ultimate  authority 
be  escaped  merely  by  substituting  for  the  many  petty  sovereigns  of 
today  one  all-embracing  super-sovereign.  The  essential  evil  arises 
from  the  attribution  in  all  modern  nations  of  moral  sovereignty  to 
physically  powerful  States  without  any  sufficient  assurance  of  the  use 
of  the  power  for  genuinely  social  purposes.  Unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, States  must,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  consent  to  a  diminution  and 
a  redistribution  of  authority  as  the  one  indispensable  condition  of  an 
increase  in  grace. 

Mr.  Alfred  Zimmern  reads  into  the  war  a  different  lesson.  It  will 
result,  in  his  opinion,  in  an  enhancement  of  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  State.  "One  of  the  surprises  of  the  war,"  he  writes,  "has  been 

1  From  an  article  in  The  New  Republic  for  September  15,  1917.  (Copyright 
1917  by  The  Republic  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  permission 
of  The  New  Republic. ) 
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its  demonstration  of  the  hold  of  the  political  State  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  average  man";  and  he  appraises  this  loyalty  as  "a  striking  testi- 
mony to  men's  sense  of  the  value  of  statehood"  rather  than  as  an  ex- 
pression of  unthinking  patriotism  or  the  fever  of  war.  Mr.  Zimmern 
cannot  be  denied  when  he  imputes  to  the  war  a  demonstration  of  the 
grip  seized  by  the  State  on  the  obedience  of  the  average  man;  but 
what  the  experience  of  the  war  has  not  demonstrated,  and  cannot 
demonstrate,  is  the  unimpaired  continuation  of  this  past  prestige. 
After  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
a  partisan  of  religious  dogma  might  have  expatiated  with  much 
plausibility  upon  the  demonstration  afforded  by  those  wars  of  the 
iron  grip  which  had  been  fastened  by  religious  authority  on  the  aver- 
age man;  and  he  might  have  inferred,  as  Mr.  Zimmern  now  does  with 
reference  to  the  State,  that  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  made  on  its  be- 
half the  authority  of  religious  convictions  and  organizations  would  be 
enhanced.  Such  a  partisan  of  creeds  and  churches  would  have  been 
right  in  his  facts  but  wrong  in  his  inferences.  The  actual  effect  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  men  on  behalf  of  their  religion  was  a  diminution  in 
the  hold  exercised  by  religious  authority  on  the  human  conscience, 
and  the  substitution  for  its  dominion  of  a  new  secular  kingship.  Men 
began  to  inquire  how  far  fanatical  religious  creeds  and  organizations 
were  worth  all  they  were  costing,  and  how  far  religious  faith  could  be 
promoted  by  killing  other  men  for  its  benefit.  Discomfited  by  these 
inquiries,  they  turned  to  the  State  in  the  hope  of  finding  under  its 
protection  a  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  such  an  exacting  master 
as  an  exclusive  religious  creed  or  church. 

Surely  men  will  inquire  after  the  war  is  over  whether  the  State  as 
now  organized  is  not  proving  to  be  as  costly  and  jealous  a  master  as 
the  churches  formerly  were,  and  how  far  it  is  worth  all  that  it  is  cost- 
ing. Such  questions  were  being  asked  before  the  war  began  by  the 
spokesmen  of  a  numerous  and  formidable  fraction  of  the  community, 
who  considered  the  existing  State  to  be  essentially  a  middle-class  or- 
ganization and  who  denied  that  it  had  deserved  the  undivided  alle- 
giance of  the  wage-earners.  The  war  has  served  to  sharpen  rather  than 
to  assuage  the  criticism  of  the  industrially  disfranchised  part  of  the 
community.  They  will  emerge  from  it  with  an  increasing  sense  of 
their  power,  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  community  to  them,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  combining  and  exerting  their  power  in  order  to  secure 
their  recognition  as  one  indispensable  element  in  the  national  compo- 
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sition.  They  will  become  increasingly  attached  to  centers  of  allegiance 
and  social  activity  other  than  the  State.  There  will  be  built  up  within 
nations  class,  trade,  and  professional  associations  which  will  com- 
pete with  the  State  for  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  In  this  way  the 
prestige  of  the  State  will  be  impaired,  much  as  the  prestige  of  the 
churches  was  impaired  after  the  religious  wars.  A  formidable  reaction 
will  set  in  against  the  arrogance  of  an  idol  which  demanded  so  many 
sacrifices  of  property,  feeling,  and  life,  without  affording  any  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  these  burnt  offerings  would  effectively  contribute 
to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  or  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Mr.  Zimmern  regards  with  profound  distrust  any  tendency  to  im- 
pair State  authority  and  to  supplant  stateism  with  syndicalism.  He  is 
opposed  to  federalism  within  the  State  just  as  Catholics  were  opposed 
to  federalism  within  the  Church,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 
It  invites  the  danger  of  a  divided  allegiance.  "A  State  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  or  even  a  substantial  minority,  doubted  to 
which  external  authority  their  supreme  allegiance  was  due  would," 
he  says,  "soon  cease  to  be  a  State  at  all."  "Political  allegiance  takes 
precedence  of  all  others  because  it  embraces  the  common  concerns 
of  the  whole  community,"  and  in  Mr.  Zimmem's  opinion  there  is  one 
kind  of  State  which  embodies  the  common  concerns  of  the  whole 
community.  The  democratic  commonwealth  "based  on  the  idea  of  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members"  is  the  consummate  political  type.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  such  a  commonwealth  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  can 
be  answered  in  advance.  Its  citizens  can  give  their  undivided  alle- 
giance to  such  a  State  with  a  flawless  conscience  because  it  exists  to 
promote  "the  cause  of  free  government  and  the  moral  progress  of 
humanity";  and  if  they  do  not  dedicate  all  they  have  and  are  to  to  its 
service,  it  cannot  survive  in  competition  with  other  States,  which  de- 
serve less  loyalty  but  receive  more. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Zimmern  in  anticipating  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  from  the  democratic  common- 
wealth; but  I  cannot  agree  with  his  assumption  that  existing  States, 
merely  because  they  claim  to  embody  the  common  concerns  of  the 
whole  community,  can  be  trusted  as  consummate  servants  of  the 
moral  progress  of  humanity.  Mr.  Zimmem's  argument  in  favor  of  an 
undivided  political  allegiance  runs  closely  parallel  to  the  argument 
Catholics  have  always  made  in  favor  of  an  undivided  ecclesiastical 
allegiance.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth  which  exists 
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only  to  serve  the  public  welfare  and  the  moral  progress  of  humanity, 
he  attributes  to  existing  States  which  claim  to  be  democratic  a  suffi- 
ciently complete  embodiment  of  this  idea  in  practice.  He  argues  that 
inasmuch  as  democratic  commonwealths  do  exist,  and  exist  for  noble 
purposes,  their  survival  must  be  assured  at  any  cost;  and  since  they 
cannot  survive  against  existing  competition  without  the  undivided 
allegiance  of  their  citizens,  such  allegiance  must  not  only  be  granted 
but  exacted.  Surely  the  parentage  of  such  reasoning  is  written  on  its 
face.  It  is  sheer  scholasticism.  The  State,  as  Mr.  Zimmern  conceives  it, 
abhors  divided  allegiance  just  as  nature  was  supposed  to  abhor  a  vac- 
uum, and  for  no  better  reason.  Mr.  Zimmern  creates  a  new  absolute 
moral  sovereignty,  whose  embodiment  is  the  democratic  common- 
wealth, dedicated  as  the  Catholic  Church  was  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  moral  welfare  of  humanity;  and  he  endows  the  new 
sovereign  with  all  the  privileges  and  attributes  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
vice-regency.  Thus  he  deprives  democracy  of  the  tentative  experi- 
mental and  chiefly  educative  character  which  constitutes  its  peculiar 
merit,  and  which  in  actual  practice  has  served  to  mitigate  the  exces- 
sive and  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  States  in  which  it  is  now  housed. 
If  the  great  State  is  to  serve  the  purposes  which  Mr.  Zimmern  wishes 
it  to  serve,  it  will  have  to  do  so  not  by  claiming  an  undivided  alle- 
giance which  would  stamp  it  as  a  jealous  and  an  overbearing  monarch, 
replete  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  faithful,  but  by  inviting  the  competi- 
tion which  is  necessaiy  to  its  own  moral  vitality. 

Mr.  Zimmern's  thinking  is  hurt  by  the  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
perpetuation  of  the  existing  condition  of  war,  in  which  democracy  is 
fighting  for  its  right  to  live.  No  doubt  the  democratic  commonwealth 
could  not  survive  in  rivalry  with  an  enemy  which  obtained  from  its 
adherents  undivided  loyalty,  unless  it  insisted  upon  an  analogous  trib- 
ute from  its  own  citizens;  but  the  assumed  conditions  would  in  any 
event  be  fatal.  A  democratic  commonwealth  which  was  continually 
fighting  for  life  against  enemies,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  and  which 
was  obliged  permanently  to  conscript  the  lives  and  allegiance  of  its 
citizens,  could  not  avoid  becoming  a  Jacobin  democracy.  A  liberal 
democracy  requires  a  more  favorable  soil  and  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate. Its  citizens  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  choice  between  absolutism 
and  anarchy,  between  an  all-devouring  allegiance  and  no  allegiance, 
between  an  indivisible  State  and  a  State  divided  hopelessly  against  it- 
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self.  The  democratic  commonwealth  has  been  the  product  of  some 
measure  of  security  from  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  a  security 
which  has  permitted  it  to  assume  the  risk  of  competition  without 
being  panic-stricken  by  the  possible  consequences.  The  war  is  now 
being  fought  to  provide  additional  guaranties  for  the  security  of  pa- 
cific nations.  If  it  results  in  a  victory  for  democracy,  they  can  afford  to 
go  further  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  in  permitting  competition 
within  their  own  f amilies  and  against  their  own  authority. 

If  the  democratic  commonwealth  is  to  make  its  full  contribution  to 
the  political  welfare  of  mankind,  it  must  avoid  arrogance  and  self- 
satisfaction  as  it  would  the  ultimate  sin.  An  autocratic  State  may  es- 
cape from  competition  by  the  easy  expedient  of  disqualifying  its 
competitors,  but  a  democracy  has  no  use  for  cheap  and  easy  victories. 
It  needs  to  be  more  sportsmanlike.  It  must  disarm  the  enmity  of  its 
rivals  by  giving  them  a  clear  legal  right  to  exist,  and  by  allowing  them 
to  have  independent  interests  and  wills  of  their  own.  At  present  these 
rivals  of  the  State  within  the  State  are  weak,  because  statesmen,  tak- 
ing counsel  of  fears  and  jealous  of  their  own  authority,  have  starved 
and  mutilated  them.  The  result  has  been  to  stimulate  the  one  impos- 
sible kind  of  competition.  Like  all  weak  but  irresponsible  adversaries, 
the  competitors  within  the  State  have  been  driven  to  a  certain  vio- 
lence of  protest.  Democracies,  and  above  all  the  American  democracy, 
have  almost  savagely  prevented  the  growth  within  the  nation  of  cor- 
porate bodies  whose  competition  the  government  would  have  any 
reason  to  fear.  Their  political  philosophy,  inherited  from  Rousseau, 
has  been  a  contradictory  combination  of  individualism  and  indivisi- 
bility, which  has  persuaded  them  to  discriminate  against  supplemen- 
tary centers  of  allegiance.  Their  leaders  have  failed  to  understand  to 
what  extent  a  strong  and  coherent  national  organization  must  be  the 
reflection  not  only  of  independence  of  character  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  but  of  equally  genuine  independence  on  the  part  of 
those  associations  which  represent  its  fundamental  industrial  and  so- 
cial activities.  The  legal  recognition  of  such  associations  constitutes 
the  best  possible  guaranty  against  the  arrogance  and  abuse  either  of 
State  power  or  of  the  power  of  any  particular  professional  or  trade  as- 
sociation. In  so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  flourish  and  attain  their  full 
strength,  they  will  need  the  State  as  a  correspondingly  strong  agency 
of  co-ordination;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  State  should  seek  to 
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strengthen  them  when  they  are  weak,  and  so  to  obtain  a  secure  foun- 
dation for  its  own  legitimate  authority  and  for  the  allegiance  of  its 
citizens. 

I  am  not  writing  as  one  who  disbelieves  in  political  methods  and 
institutions,  and  who  seeks  to  do  away  with  their  existing  influence  on 
the  lives  of  men  and  women.  If  democracy  were  confined  to  an  exclu- 
sive choice  between  an  indivisible  State  and  a  dismembered  society, 
I  would  accept  the  former  as  the  alternative  which  probably  would 
allow  a  larger  measure  of  human  development.  But  it  is  not  confined 
to  such  a  choice;  and  if  it  were,  the  moral  authority  of  the  State  could 
never  be  anything  more  than  the  glorified  and  falsified  incarnation  of 
successful  force.  The  democratic  commonwealth  is  bound  to  seek 
above  everything  else  moral  authority;  and  authority  of  this  kind  it 
can  obtain  only  by  relaxing  the  use  of  its  physical  power,  and  by 
earning  rather  than  conscripting  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  If  it 
insists  on  too  much  physical  preponderance,  its  moral  preponderance 
cannot  help  but  suffer.  If  it  wishes  to  deserve  moral  preponderance, 
it  must  be  discreet  and  generous  in  the  exercise  of  its  physical  power. 
By  behaving  in  this  way,  by  permitting  the  growth  within  the  State  of 
possible  rivals  which  are  themselves  centers  of  organized  power  and 
allegiance,  the  State  will  be  adopting  the  most  promising  means  of 
associating  eventually  with  itself  an  adequate  system  of  moral  and 
social  education  for  its  citizens.  For  it  would  be  providing  under  mod- 
ern industrial  conditions  for  a  renewal  of  that  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tion between  individual  and  public  interest  which,  as  Mr.  Zimmern 
has  himself  so  eloquently  set  forth,  existed  for  one  brief  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  Attic  commonwealth. 


Wilfred  Trotter 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF 
A  RATIONAL  STATECRAFT1 


If  our  foregoing  discussion  has  been  sound,  we  may  attribute  the 
impermanence  of  all  civilizations  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
to  the  failure  of  society  to  preserve  with  increasing  magnitude  of 
its  communities  a  true  homogeneity  and  a  progressive  integration  of 
its  elements.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  type  of  society — distin- 
guished here  as  the  socialized  type — in  which  a  trace  of  this  integra- 
tive tendency  can  be  detected  at  work.  Under  the  threat  of  war  this 
tendency  is  accelerated  in  its  action,  and  can  attain  a  moderate, 
though  very  far  indeed  from  a  complete,  degree  of  development.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  powerful  stimulus  to  homogeneity,  however, 
segregation  reasserts  itself,  and  the  society,  necessarily  deprived  by 
its  type  of  the  advantages  of  leadership,  becomes  confused,  disunited, 
and  threatened  with  disruption.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
integrative  tendency  unaided  and  uncontrolled  is  too  weak  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  with  which  it  has  to  contend,  and  to  anticipate 
disruption  by  welding  the  elements  of  society  into  a  common  life  and 
common  purpose.  It  has  already  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  these 
difficulties,  due  as  they  are  to  the  human  power  of  various  reaction, 
can  be  met  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  intellect  as  an  active  factor 
in  the  problem  of  the  direction  of  society.  In  other  words,  the  progres- 
sive evolution  of  society  has  reached  a  point  where  the  construction 
and  use  of  a  scientific  statecraft  will  become  an  indispensable  factor 
in  further  development  and  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  dreary 
oscillations  between  progress  and  relapse  which  have  been  so  ominous 

1  From  the  second  ( 1919)  edition  of  "Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War," 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1916.  (Reprinted  by  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  London. ) 
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a  feature  in  human  history.  We  are  perhaps  in  a  position  today  to 
suggest  tentatively  some  of  the  principles  on  which  such  a  statecraft 
might  be  built. 

It  would  have  to  be  based  on  a  full  recognition  of  the  biological 
status  of  man,  and  to  work  out  the  tendencies  which  as  an  animal  he 
is  pursuing  and  must  pursue.  If  we  have  evidence  of  the  only  course 
evolution  can  follow  satisfactorily,  then  it  is  clear  that  any  social  and 
legislative  effort  not  in  line  with  that  course  must  be  entirely  wasted. 
Moreover,  since  we  are  proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  direct  con- 
scious effort  is  now  a  necessary  factor  in  the  process,  we  must  clear 
our  minds  of  the  optimistic  determinism  which  regards  man  as  a  spe- 
cial pet  of  nature  and  the  pessimistic  determinism  which  would  re- 
duce him  to  a  mere  spectator  of  his  destiny.  The  trained  and  conscious 
mind  must  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  factor  in  man's  environ- 
ment, capable  of  occupying  there  a  larger  and  larger  area. 

Such  a  statecraft  would  recognize  how  fully  man  is  an  instinctive 
being  and  how  his  mental  vigor  and  stability  depend  entirely  upon 
instinctive  expression  being  adequate.  The  tyrannous  power  of  the 
social  instinct  in  repressing  and  distorting  instinctive  expression  would 
have  to  be  controlled  and  directed  with  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
personal  and  social  effectiveness  of  the  individual  to  the  maximum 
extent;  the  social  instinct  would  no  longer  be  left  to  operate  on  the 
individual  under  the  random  direction  of  custom  and  habit,  of  fash- 
ion and  social  whim,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  jealousy  of  age. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a  scientific  statecraft  would  under- 
stand that  the  social  instinct  itself  is  as  deep  and  powerful  as  any,  and 
hungrily  demands  intense  and  positive  gratification  and  expression. 
The  social  instinct  drives  the  individual  to  seek  union  with  some  com- 
munity of  his  fellows.  The  whole  national  body  is  in  the  present  state 
of  society  the  smallest  unit  in  which  the  individual  can  find  complete 
and  permanent  satisfaction.  As  long  as  the  average  man's  sense  of  pos- 
session in  the  State  is  kept  so  low  as  it  is  at  present,  as  long  as  the  sense 
of  moral  inequality  between  himself  and  his  fellows  is  so  vigorously 
maintained,  so  long  will  he  continue  to  make  his  class  rather  than  his 
nation  the  object  of  social  passion,  and  so  long  will  society  continue 
to  breed  within  itself  a  principle  of  death. 

The  exploration  of  the  psychology  of  man's  social  relations  has  been 
left  almost  exclusively  to  the  operation  of  what  we  may  call  the 
method  of  prophetic  intuition,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge 
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where  the  fumbling  methods  of  unclarified  intuition  have  introduced 
more  confusion.  Intuitions  in  the  sphere  of  feeling — moral  intuitions 
— have  more  than  the  usual  tendency  of  intuitions  to  appear  as  half- 
truths  surrounded  and  corrupted  by  fantasies  of  the  seer  and  isolated 
from  correlation  with  the  rest  of  knowledge.  Let  us  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  intuitional  doctrine  of  philosophic  anarchism.  The  nucleus 
of  truth  in  this  is  the  series  of  perfectly  sound  psychological  concep- 
tions that  all  social  discipline  should  be,  as  experienced  by  the  indi- 
vidual, spontaneous  and  voluntary,  that  man  possesses  the  instinctive 
endowment  which  renders  possible  a  voluntary  organization  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  in  such  a  society  order  would  be  more  effectively  main- 
tained than  under  our  present  partially  compulsory  system.  This 
nucleus,  which  of  course  is  not  understood  or  expressed  in  these  defi- 
nite psychological  terms  by  the  anarchist,  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
dogmas  which  altogether  obscure  its  strictly  unassailable  truth.  Com- 
munism, again,  is  another  doctrine  which  contains  its  core  of  psycho- 
logical truth,  namely,  that  individual  property  is  an  economic  conven- 
tion rather  than  a  psychological  necessity,  and  that  social  inequality  is 
an  infirmity  of  the  State  rather  than  its  foundation  stone.  As  it  is  ex- 
emplified in  practice,  however,  communism  is  so  deeply  tainted  by 
the  belief  in  an  inverted  class  segregation  of  its  own,  and  by  a  horror  of 
knowledge,  that  its  elements  of  reality  are  wholly  obscured  and 
rendered  useless. 

Every  doctrine  that  makes  disciples  freely  must  contain  in  it  some 
embodiment  of  psychological  reality,  however  exiguous;  but  where 
it  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  methods  of  the  prophet,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  true  more  than  on  the 
false  elements  of  the  doctrinal  scheme,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  inessential  falsity  has  for  the  expositor  as  many,  if  not  more, 
attractions  than  the  essential  truth.  An  expert  statecraft  would  be 
able  to  identify  the  real  elements  of  discovery  that  were  present  in 
any  fresh  prophetic  appeal  to  public  belief,  and  would  be  able  at 
any  rate  to  save  the  State  from  the  condition  of  petrified  embarrass- 
ment into  which  it  now  falls  when  faced  by  social  dogmas  and  experi- 
ments which  win  attention  and  adhesion  while  at  the  same  time 
they  outrage  convention  and  common  sense. 

The  examination  of  the  functional  satisfactoriness  of  society,  which 
has  been  a  chief  object  of  this  book,  has  yielded  a  certain  general 
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body  of  conclusions.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  summarize 
these  in  a  compact  and  even  dogmatic  form,  and  to  add  what  fur- 
ther element  of  definition  seems  indispensable  for  clearness. 

1.  All  societies  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  have  shown  two 
general  defects — they  have  proved  unable  to  develop  and  direct 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  resources  they  theoretically  possess, 
and  they  have  been  impermanent,  so  that  time  after  time  laborious 
accumulations  of  constructive  effort  have  been  wasted.  According  to 
our  analysis,  these  defects  are  due  to  the  drift  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  stable-minded  class,  and  to  the  derivation  of  moral  power  and 
enterprise  from  the  mechanisms  of  leadership  and  class  segregation. 

2.  A  society,  in  order  to  have  stability  and  full  functional  effective- 
ness, must  be  capable  of  a  continually  progressive  absorption  of  its  in- 
dividual members  into  the  general  body — an  uninterrupted  movement 
towards  a  complete  moral  homogeneity. 

3.  A  tendency  towards  a  progressive  integration  of  this  kind  can  be 
detected  in  society  today  by  direct  observation.  It  is  weak  and  its  ef- 
fects are  fluctuating,  so  that  there  is  doubt  whether  it  can,  unless  di- 
rectiy  encouraged  by  human  effort,  counteract  the  forces  which  up 
till  now  have  always  limited  social  evolution  to  movements  of  oscilla- 
tion rather  than  of  true  progress. 

4.  The  only  way  in  which  society  can  be  made  safe  from  disruption 
or  decay  is  by  the  intervention  of  the  conscious  and  instructed  intel- 
lect as  a  factor  among  the  forces  ruling  its  development. 

This  last  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  but  we  have  perhaps 
scarcely  defined  it  precisely  enough  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Some 
such  definition  is  our  concluding  task.  Of  all  the  elements  we  find  in  a 
general  examination  of  the  whole  biological  series,  the  human  intel- 
lect is  the  one  that  most  clearly  gives  the  impression  of  a  new  and 
intrusive  factor.  The  instinctive  side  of  man,  with  its  derivatives, 
such  as  his  morals,  his  altruism,  and  his  aspirations,  falls  very  easily 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  natural  order,  and  is  seen  to  be  at  work 
in  modes  which  nowhere  show  any  essential  new  departure.  The  in- 
tellect, however,  brings  with  it  a  capacity  for  purpose  as  distinct  from 
and  additional  to  desire,  and  this  does  apparently  introduce  a  factor 
virtually  new  to  the  biological  series.  The  part  that  the  purposive  fore- 
sight of  the  intellect  has  been  allowed  to  take  in  human  affairs  has 
always  been  limited  by  instinctive  inhibitions.  This  limitation  has 
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effectually  prevented  man  from  defining  his  situation  in  the  world,  and 
he  remains  a  captive  in  the  house  of  circumstance,  restrained  as  ef- 
fectually by  the  mere  painted  canvas  of  habit,  convention,  and  fear 
as  by  the  solid  masonry  of  essential  instinctive  needs.  Being  denied  the 
freedom  which  is  its  indispensable  source  of  vigor,  the  intellect  has 
necessarily  failed  to  get  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  temperate  view 
of  man's  status  and  prospects,  and  has,  of  course,  shrunk  from  the 
yet  more  exacting  task  of  making  itself  responsible  for  his  destiny. 
Nowhere  has  been  and  is  the  domination  of  the  herd  more  absolute 
than  in  the  field  of  speculation  concerning  man's  general  position  and 
fate,  and  in  consequence  prodigies  of  genius  have  been  expended  in 
obscuring  the  simple  truth  that  there  is  no  responsibility  for  man's 
destiny  anywhere  at  all  outside  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  his  ills  outside  his  own  efforts.  Western  civilization 
has  recently  lost  ten  millions  of  its  best  lives  as  a  result  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  intellect  from  the  general  direction  of  society.  So  terrific  an 
object-lesson  has  made  it  plain  enough  how  easy  it  is  for  man,  all  un- 
directed and  unwarned  as  he  is,  to  sink  to  the  irresponsible  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  monkey. 

Such  ostensible  direction  as  societies  obtain  derives  its  sanction 
from  one  or  more  of  three  sources — the  hereditary,  the  representative, 
and  the  official.  No  direction  can  be  effective  in  the  way  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  society  unless  it  comes  from  minds  broad  in  out- 
look, deep  in  sympathy,  sensitive  to  the  new  and  strange  in  experience, 
capable  of  resisting  habit,  convention,  and  the  other  sterilizing  influ- 
ences of  the  herd,  deeply  learned  in  the  human  mind  and  vividly 
aware  of  the  world.  Plainly  enough,  neither  of  the  classes  enumerated 
above  is  any  more  likely  to  possess  these  characteristics  than  any  one 
else.  To  the  representative  and  official  classes  there  even  attaches,  at 
any  rate  theoretically,  the  suspicion  that  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  chosen  and  promoted,  while  they  obviously  in  no  way  favor  fitness, 
may  actually  tend  to  favor  unfitness.  Of  the  hereditary  class  it  may 
at  any  rate  be  said  that  while  it  does  not  in  any  special  degree  include 
the  fit,  its  composition  is  random  and  in  no  way  tainted  by  popular 
standards  of  suitability  or  by  the  prejudices  and  conventions  of  the 
examination  room. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  none  of  the  methods  by  which  society 
appoints  its  directors  shows  any  promise  of  working  towards  the  effec- 
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tive  intervention  of  the  intellect  in  social  affairs.  In  reaching  this  con- 
clusion we  have  perhaps  passed  too  lightly  over  the  claims  of  the 
trained  official  as  a  possible  nucleus  of  an  ultimate  scientific  statecraft. 
The  present-day  controversies  as  to  the  nationalization  of  various  in- 
dustries give  an  especial  interest  to  this  very  problem,  and  illustrate 
how  unpromising  a  source  of  knowledge  is  political  discussion.  One 
group  of  advocates  points  to  the  obvious  economies  of  conducting 
industry  on  the  great  scale  and  without  the  destructive  effects  of 
competition;  the  other  group  points  to  the  infirmities  which  have  al- 
ways infected  officially  conducted  enterprises.  Both  sides  would  seem 
to  be  perfectly  right  so  far,  and  both  to  be  wrong  when  the  first  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  governments  as  they  now  are  can  and  do  conduct  in- 
dustrial affairs  quite  satisfactorily,  and  the  second  goes  on  to  affirm 
that  the  only  mechanism  by  which  society  can  get  its  work  effectively 
done  is  commercial  competition,  and  that  the  only  adequate  motive 
is  greed.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  that  no  civilized  country  has  evolved,  or  begun  to  evolve, 
or  thought  of  evolving  a  method  of  selecting  and  training  its  public 
servants  that  bears  any  rational  relation  to  their  fitness  for  the  art  of 
government.  It  is  not  here  denied  that  selection  and  training  are  both 
of  them  severe  in  many  countries.  Mere  severity,  however,  as  long  as 
it  is  quite  without  relevance,  is  manifestly  worthless.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  to  expect  an  effective  statecraft  to  be 
evolved  from  the  official,  whether  of  the  Chinese,  the  Prussian,  or  any 
other  type,  is  a  mere  dream.  To  encourage  such  a  hope  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  grip  of  the  unsatisfactory  stable-minded  class  upon  the 
gullet  of  society. 

The  evidence,  then,  shows  that  among  the  mechanisms  whereby  the 
directors  of  society  are  chosen  there  is  none  that  favors  that  interven- 
tion of  the  conscious  and  instructed  intellect  that  we  have  suggested 
is  necessary  to  the  effective  evolution  of  civilization.  Nowhere  in  the 
structure  of  society  is  there  a  class  tending  to  develop  towards  this 
goal.  Since  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  effectiveness  segregation 
into  classes  has  been  entirely  random,  the  appearance  of  such  a  class 
would  have  been  indeed  an  extraordinary  accident.  Good  as  are  the 
grounds  for  hoping  that  human  society  may  ultimately  mature  into  a 
coherent  structure  possessed  of  comprehensive  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion, it  would  be  no  more  than  idle  optimism  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  institution  or  class  now  existing  which  promises  to  inspire  a  fun- 
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damental  reconstruction.  If  the  effective  intrusion  of  the  intellect  into 
social  affairs  does  happily  occur,  it  will  come  from  no  organ  of  society 
now  recognizable,  but  through  a  slow  elevation  of  the  general  stand- 
ard of  consciousness  up  to  the  level  at  which  will  be  possible  a  kind 
of  freemasonry  and  syndicalism  of  the  intellect.  Under  such  circum- 
stances free  communication  through  class  barriers  would  be  possible, 
and  an  orientation  of  feeling  quite  independent  of  the  current  social 
segregation  would  become  manifest. 

Throughout  the  enormously  long  period  during  which  modern  man 
has  been  established  on  the  earth,  human  society  has  been  left  to  the 
uncontrolled  contention  of  constructive  and  destructive  forces,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  destructive  have  always  proved  the  stronger. 
Whether  the  general  level  of  consciousness  will  reach  the  height  nec- 
essary to  give  a  decisive  predominance  to  constructive  tendencies, 
and  whether  such  a  development  will  occur  in  time  to  save  western 
civilization  from  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  are  open  questions.  The 
small  segment  of  the  social  process  of  which  we  have  direct  knowl- 
edge in  the  events  of  the  day  has  no  very  encouraging  appearance. 
Segregation  has  reasserted  itself  effectively;  the  dominion  of  the  stable 
and  resistive  mind  is  as  firmly  established  as  ever,  and  no  less  dull  and 
dangerous;  while  it  is  plain  how  far,  in  the  atmosphere  of  relaxation 
and  fatigue,  the  social  inspiration  of  the  common  man  has  sunk  from 
the  high  constancy  of  spirit  by  which  throughout  the  long  pilgrimage 
of  war  so  many  weary  feet  have  been  upborne,  so  many  dry  lips  re- 
freshed. 


Julian  Huxley 
A  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  DICTATORS1 


is  dictator,  my  most  fundamental  task  is  to  deal  with  opinion. 

/\  But  first  and  foremost  comes  my  own  opinion.  I  must  have  a 
7  %  Philosophy:  and  then  I  must  try  to  make  this  philosophy  the 
philosophy  of  the  country,  for  a  philosophy  is  the  necessary  basis  for 
coherent  and  reasonable  action.  The  philosophy  must  be  worthy  of  its 
high  title — neither  self-contradictory,  nor  incoherent.  More  trouble 
in  our  world  today  comes  from  mixing  philosophies  than  from  mixing 
drinks,  and  philosophical  indigestion  is  a  more  serious  complaint  than 
its  physical  counterpart.  .  . 

Here  then  is,  in  brief,  the  philosophy  of  which  I  must  seek  to  win 
acceptance  from  my  people.  The  only  goal  for  life  which  I  recognize  is 
more  life — more  satisfying  experience,  richer  and  fuller  being.  I  rec- 
ognize no  other  life,  nor  in  this  life  any  past  golden  age  or  future  state 
of  perfection;  I  repudiate  all  doctrines  of  static  changelessness  or 
futile  cycles  of  recurrent  change.  I  recognize  change,  but  know  noth- 
ing of  divine  or  cosmic  purpose  behind  it.  I  simply  look  at  the  future 
and  the  past  in  the  light  of  established  knowledge. 

In  the  past  I  see  a  thousand  million  years  of  slowly  evolving  life; 
some  branches  progressive,  some  degenerative,  some  merely  various; 
and  one  alone,  that  of  man,  now  capable  of  carrying  on  the  progress 
of  the  past.  Future  progress,  however,  will  not  be  automatic;  human 
evolution  too  may  go  backwards,  or  spread  sideways  in  meaningless 
variety,  or  become  fossilized.  But  progress  is  possible.  It  is  man's  con- 
scious reason  and  conscious  purpose  which  put  him  into  this  unique 
position.  Other  organisms  are  the  passive  subjects  of  evolutionary 

1  From  "If  I  Were  Dictator,"  published  in   1934.    ( Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author..) 
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forces;  man  can  become  the  conscious  trustee  of  Evolution  and, 
within  limits,  guide  its  course. 

But  let  us  come  down  to  a  somewhat  less  rarefied  atmosphere.  I 
regard  as  my  only  ultimate  aim  that  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of 
my  people.  I  have  repudiated  the  philosophy  of  nationalism  which 
puts  a  mythical  figure — "The  Nation" — above  the  interest  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  so  makes  it  possible  to  symbolize  the  nationalist 
scramble  for  markets  and  power,  and  for  the  prestige  which  is  the 
paper  money  of  power,  as  if  it  were  something  desirable  on  personal 
terms  by  the  community  at  large.  ( I  shall  not  forget  that  some  degree 
of  power  and  prestige  is  necessary,  not  only  for  severely  practical 
reasons  of  self-preservation,  but  also  for  communal  self-esteem. ) 

Thus  the  extent  of  territory  which  is  governed,  or  the  total  volume 
of  the  nation's  exports  and  imports,  or  military  or  naval  successes,  or 
the  amount  of  the  national  income,  or  the  number  of  the  population, 
or  the  size  of  the  nation's  cities — none  of  these  things  can  I  regard  as 
in  any  way  ends  in  themselves,  or  even  of  necessity  desirable.  They 
are  for  me  only  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  that  my  people  shall  be 
healthy  and  long-lived,  inhabiting  houses  which  are  clean  and  roomy 
and  well-furnished,  and  cities  which  are  beautiful  and  convenient  to 
dwell  in,  with  opportunities  for  work  and  for  leisure,  for  education 
and  enjoyment,  for  individual  development  and  communal  satisfac- 
tion. To  sum  up,  I  have  two  main  aims:  to  provide  a  foundation  of 
physical  and  mental  well-being  all  round;  and,  building  on  this  foun- 
dation, to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  deeper  human  impulses, 
towards  both  self-expression  and  self-sacrifice,  and  for  their  satisfac- 
tion in  ways  which  are  felt  to  have  value  and  significance.  Once  this 
dual  structure  is  established,  both  the  level  of  well-being  and  the  aim 
of  disinterested  living  will  interact,  leading  to  the  progressive  raising 
of  the  one  and  the  progressive  enhancement  of  the  other.  Anything 
which  in  the  long  run  promotes  these  will  be  right  for  me;  anything 
which  in  the  long  run  diminishes  them,  however  spectacular  or  attrac- 
tive, will  be  wrong. 

There  remains  my  more  specifically  political  philosophy.  In  this  I 
am  an  idealist,  in  the  sense  of  believing  firmly  in  the  possibility  of 
unlimited  progress,  though  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  progress  is  not 
inevitable  and  that  to  achieve  it  we  need  hard  work,  clear  thinking, 
and  adequate  organization.  But  I  am  also  a  realist,  in  the  sense  both 
of  being  aware  of  the  hmitations  imposed  on  me  by  the  present  world 
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situation,  and  in  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  human  evolution,  for  all 
that  it  can  take  place  many  hundred  times  faster  than  the  evolution 
of  any  sub-human  organism,  must  even  so  be  gradual  and  proceed 
only  step  by  step — one  step  a  generation  is  the  fastest  possible  rate. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  present  situation  are  that  the  world 
is  cut  up  into  peculiar  entities  called  national  States.  Herd  instinct, 
history,  common  language,  economic,  military,  and  social  structure, 
and  community  of  tradition — all  have  their  varying  share  in  main- 
taining this  type  of  organization  and  providing  it  with  a  surprisingly 
strong  inner  driving  force,  which  for  the  moment  at  least  is  easily 
able  to  override  the  newer  driving  force  towards  internationalism  and 
world  organization.  .  . 

The  time,  however,  is  ripe  for  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  economic  and  the  psycholog- 
ical forces  ( for  they  are  deeply  interlocked )  which  shape  our  societies. 
So  far  they  have  to  a  great  extent  exerted  their  effects  blindly  and 
automatically;  but  with  intellectual  understanding  will  come  the  pos- 
sibility of  intelligent  control.  .  .  The  taking  of  this  step  is  already 
overdue,  and  to  attempt  it  we  cannot  wait  until  a  World  Society  ar- 
rives. Indeed,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  doing  it  piecemeal, 
nation  by  nation — the  advantage  of  seeing  experiments  in  action  and 
profiting  by  their  inevitable  mistakes  as  well  as  by  their  successes. 
Thus  I  regard  it  as  my  main  aim  to  reorganize  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety, on  the  national  basis  which  is  the  only  basis  within  my  control. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  neglect  purely  economic  aims  such 
as  freedom  of  exchange,  the  lowering  of  costs,  or  currency  reform;  or 
individual  aims  such  as  personal  education,  personal  self-expression, 
personal  happiness  and  freedom;  or  racial  aims  such  as  population 
control  or  eugenics;  or  international  aims  such  as  disarmament  or  the 
strengthening  of  world-organization  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  national  States.  I  merely  know  that  rebuilding  of  social  or- 
ganization is  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  important  problem  which* 
can  now  be  tackled,  and  that  its  achievement  will  modify  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  individual  and  the  racial  and  the  international  aspects 
of  life  so  radically  that  they  will  emerge  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  new  problems. 

My  political  philosophy  thus  concerns  the  remodelling  of  the  life  of 
a  nation.  Nineteendi  century  political  philosophy  did  not  consciously 
concern  itself  with  life;  it  was  dominated  by  apparently  simple  eco- 
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nomic  ideas  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  market  and  the  unrestricted 
exchange  of  commodities  between  nations.  But  these  had  all  sorts  of 
repercussions  upon  life.  I  will  mention  only  two.  The  free  market  in 
labor  led  to  labor  being  regarded  as  a  commodity,  with  consequent 
final  destruction  of  the  old  guild  ideas  and  the  old  organic  relations 
between  classes,  and  the  growth  of  a  class  of  proletarians  or  "wage 
slaves."  It  led  also  to  the  rhythm  of  booms  and  slumps,  and,  in  the 
international  sphere,  rapid  changes  in  the  distribution  of  world  trade 
due  to  sudden  large-scale  opening  up  of  new  sources  of  production, 
to  subsidies,  to  undercutting,  to  conflicts  arising  out  of  differing 
standards  of  life;  and  in  these  ways  it  produced  uncertainty — uncer- 
tainty of  employment  for  labor  and  of  profit  for  capital — and  so  the 
impossibility  of  stable  planning  for  the  future.  The  lesson  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  that  the  powers  that  be  cannot  escape  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enhancement  of  life  by  putting  it  off  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  economic  forces.  Naturam  expellas  furca  .  .  the  old  tag 
is  perennially  true.  .  . 

But  the  political  economy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  dying,  and 
we  need  not  waste  our  energies  in  slaying  the  slain.  The  serious  prob- 
lem is  to  know  what  political  economy  we  are  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  The  answer  I  shall  give  as  Dictator  is  this:  to  ensure  an  organic, 
stably  progressive,  balanced  community  within  my  domains.  I  do  not 
want  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  nor  one  of  rentiers,  nor  yet  one  of  pri- 
mary producers:  that  would  not  be  a  balanced  community.  I  do  not 
want  disastrously  rapid  fluctuations  in  types  of  industry,  which 
would  deny  stability;  nor  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  which 
would  deny  progress.  I  do  not  want  laisser  faire  individualism,  for  that 
is  not  organic.  Neither  rapidity  of  progress,  nor  total  of  material 
wealth,  nor  size  of  population,  nor  cheapness  of  goods,  nor  return  on 
capital  invested  is  to  me  the  primary  aim.  They  are  all  subsidiary 
aims,  to  be  balanced  against  each  other  in  a  total  optimum  which  is 
the  maximum  for  none. 

More  concretely,  I  believe  that  I  can  get  a  better  assurance  of  keep- 
ing up  the  general  standard  of  living,  of  providing  security  against 
slumps,  general  unemployment,  and  decay  of  particular  industries, 
by  a  planned  economy  based  on  a  central  foundation  of  self- 
sufficiency,  than  by  aiming  at  cheapness  of  goods  through  unre- 
stricted free  trade,  or  at  financial  domination  through  an  unre- 
stricted money  market.  .  . 
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But  enough  of  this  for  the  moment.  My  knowledge  of  biology  and 
my  common  sense  inform  me  that  humanity  is  by  nature  various,  that 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  that  what  is  more  life 
to  one  person  may  be  death  and  boredom  to  another,  or  to  the  same 
person  at  another  period  of  his  career.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
single  narrow  ideal  into  the  framework  of  which  every  one  ought  to 
be  fitted,  nor  any  single  panacea  for  remedying  the  world's  ills.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  some  unity  of  thought  and  feeling 
is  necessary  for  a  happy,  active,  human  society,  so  I  must  find  means 
for  encouraging  such  a  common  background. 

For  this,  as  Nurse  Cavell  has  already  told  us  once  and  for  all,  pa- 
triotism is  not  enough.  My  psychological  advisers  make  it  clear  to  me 
that  prosperity  also  is  not  enough.  Owing  to  man's  peculiar  capacity 
for  generalization  and  abstraction,  human  desires  are  insatiable;  as 
soon  as  one  is  satisfied,  new  ones  arise  to  demand  satisfaction  in  their 
turn.  We  have  ideals  of  virtue,  of  happiness,  of  beauty,  of  knowledge, 
of  activity,  which  are  by  their  nature  outside  concrete  reality  and  can- 
not be  filled  by  it;  yet  they  demand  satisfaction.  Material  prosperity, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  the  simpler  needs  of  food  and  drink, 
warmth  and  shelter,  comfort  and  amusement,  is  basic;  you  cannot 
build  very  solidly  on  a  foundation  of  empty  stomachs,  cold  skins, 
and  diseased  bodies.  To  secure  material  prosperity,  all  round  and  in 
reasonable  degree,  is  a  primary  aim. 

Man  is  also  a  social  animal:  he  must  have  communal  realization. 
He  must  have  some  sense  of  being  what  the  French  call  "solidary" 
with  a  group.  He  must  have  outlets  for  expressing  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group.  Even  the  most  determined  individualist  has  his  own 
little  herd,  be  it  only  of  the  writers  who  help  him  to  live.  A  truly  soli- 
tary human  being  would  be  as  helpless  and  as  biologically  meaning- 
less as  a  lonely  ant  separated  from  its  nest  and  its  fellows.  He  would 
also  be  psychologically  atrophied. 

As  an  individual  organism,  man  is  inherently  selfish;  but  as  a  social 
animal,  he  is  also  inherently  altruistic.  And  by  virtue  (or  vice!)  of  his 
compelling  trick  of  framing  abstract  concepts,  he  must  have  some- 
thing beyond  himself  into  which  to  project  his  ideals  and  his  unsat- 
isfied desires,  whether  these  be  selfish  or  unselfish  in  complexion. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  material  prosperity,  I  must  provide  opportu- 
nities, here  and  now,  for  higher  ranges  of  individual  expansion,  and 
for  group  activity  and  communal  expression;  and  also  outlets  for  the 
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perennial  residuum  of  unsatisfied  ideals.  And  I  must  have  my  people 
behind  me. 

Thus  the  gist  of  my  philosophy  will  be  that  the  world  can  be 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  better  if  we  wish  it.  The  vision  of  the 
remote  goals  of  this  continuing  change  provides  outlets  for  the  desire 
that  overflows  the  Here  and  Now — an  ideal,  but  a  practical  ideal,  so 
that  its  energies  are  focused  on  this  life,  not  on  another,  nor  dissipated 
in  some  nebulous  unreality. 

For  such  change,  as  for  all  achievement,  effort  and  often  sacrifice 
are  necessary.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  change,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  effort  and  the  worthiness  of  the  sacrifice,  provides  part 
of  the  creed  of  my  State;  the  rest  is  given  in  the  belief  in  the  value  of 
achievement  for  its  own  sake — whether  a  scientific  discovery,  a  noble 
building,  a  disease  stamped  out,  a  work  of  art,  a  great  new  dock  or 
factory  constructed,  a  championship  game  well  played,  or  a  city  beau- 
tified— and  also  in  the  value  of  less  spectacular  achievement  in  every- 
day activity,  from  work  efficiently  done  to  a  holiday  richly  lived.  An 
adequate  basis  of  material  satisfaction;  a  pride  in  achievement  of 
individual,  group,  and  nation;  a  belief  in  the  necessity  and  the  value 
of  effort  and  sacrifice  when  directed  towards  achievement;  and  an 
ideal  goal,  in  the  continuance  of  progress  towards  fuller  life — these 
are  the  more  practical  bases  of  the  national  philosophy  I  envisage. 


C.  Delisle  Burns 

THE  STATE  IN  A  WORLD  OF  STATES1 


We  have  indicated  that  the  starting-point  for  any  considera- 
tion of  inter-State  relations  must  be  the  likeness  and  differ- 
ences between  actual  men  and  women.  But  even  individual 
men  and  women  are  complex,  and  from  their  different  passions  and 
thoughts  the  policy  of  States  arises.  The  action  of  governments  with 
respect  to  other  States  is  due  to  the  settled  apathy  or  the  sudden  emo- 
tions of  those  upon  whom  each  government  depends;  and  the  study  of 
foreign  policy  must  therefore  imply  a  knowledge  of  how  men  feel 
and  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  their  feelings  grow  stronger  by 
being  shared.  But  so  far  we  have  spoken  of  men,  as  it  were,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  other  men :  we  have  referred  to  them  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  group  or  the  race.  We  must  now,  at  least  in  passing,  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  activities  which  bubble  up  in  every  man  and  set  the 
race  moving.  For  the  source  of  all  social  energy  is  in  the  individual; 
and  if  we  are  to  think  adequately  of  the  larger  political  issues  we  must 
consider  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  single  men,  women,  and  children. 
We  shall  be  lost  in  a  fog  of  vague  phrases  if  we  discuss  the  State  with- 
out continual  reference  to  actual  human  beings,  who  have  certain 
definite  desires  and  thoughts.  For  States  and  churches  and  trade  un- 
ions and  financial  companies  are  secondaiy  in  importance  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  even  if,  as  Plato  said,  we  are  only  unfeathered 
bipeds  with  gregarious  habits. 

The  human  race  is  strangely  complex — bestial,  ignoble,  and  unin- 
telligent, but  at  the  same  time  resolute  and  kindly,  filled  with  high 
hopes  and  transforming  thought.  Most  men  are  at  different  times  each 
of  these,  and  no  man  is  always  one  of  these.  The  dealings  of  man  with 

1  From  "The  World  of  States,"  published  in  1917.  ( Reprinted  by  permission 
of  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London. ) 
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man  vary  between  the  extremes  expressed  in  the  old  phrases — "Man 
is  to  man  a  wolf"  and  "Man  is  to  man  a  sacred  thing."  For  no  man 
consistently  maintains  one  attitude  towards  his  fellows.  The  wolf -man 
turns  kindly,  and  the  benevolent  at  times  show  an  unexpected  mean- 
ness. Further,  there  is  in  each  man  heredity;  for  the  past  is  in  our 
blood.  In  the  jungle  which  lies  behind  the  cleared  spaces  in  the  soul 
of  a  civilized  man  lurk  the  old  beasts  which  once  roamed  over  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  ancestors.  The  most  hideous  are  perhaps  extinct;  but 
enough  remain  to  surprise  those  who  think  of  men  as  already  showing 
angelic  wings. 

Out  of  such  elements  is  made  the  orderly  life  to  which  civilized 
men  have  become  accustomed;  and  some  of  the  methods  by  which  a 
certain  amount  of  order  and  reason  has  been  introduced  are  called 
States.  Those  are  wrong  who  revile  the  State  because  it  is  not  the 
City  of  God,  and  those  also  who  are  satisfied  that  it  should  remain  al- 
ways so  different  from  that  city.  Both  schools  forget  perhaps  that  this 
year  lies  somewhere  between  50,000  b.c.  and  50,000  a.d.  Some  expect 
too  much,  and  others  are  too  easily  satisfied.  Between  them  stand  the 
dumb  majority  which  is  called  Man. 

What  has  been  achieved  shows  both  how  the  beast  in  us  may  be 
overcome  and  also  how  noble  a  thing  lay  hid  in  the  first  savage  at- 
tempts at  security.  For  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  present  situation, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  human  action,  give  warning  of  danger  and 
ground  for  hope.  We  men,  blindly  and  with  much  pain,  with  many 
mistakes  on  the  way  and  many  happy  chances,  have  contrived  to  be- 
come what  we  now  are,  and  have  established  those  orderly  arrange- 
ments in  society  which  we  call  institutions.  But  still  the  human  beings 
concerned  are  the  center  of  interest,  and  their  lives  are  the  end  for 
which  our  social  schemes  exist. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  book  we  must  neglect  all  other  methods  of 
social  organization  and  consider  only  what  is  called  political;  but  this 
must  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  it  is  the  most  important.  And 
among  the  political  efforts  to  make  life  endurable  on  an  inhospitable 
planet  we  shall  attend  chiefly  to  those  institutions  which  connect  and 
divide  vast  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  usually  called  na- 
tions. These  are  the  States  of  the  world — interesting  and  partially  suc- 
cessful experiments  for  the  attainment  of  a  moderate  amount  of  quiet 
and  security.  They  are  the  results  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  years  of 
trial  and  error,  and  are  not  without  marks  of  their  birth  in  the 
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thoughts  and  acts  of  half -redeemed  beasts;  but  they  have  also  on  them 
the  mark  of  that  fineness  and  infinite  possibility  which  have  distin- 
guished the  race  called  human.  States  are  neither  mysterious  nor  di- 
vine, except  in  what  they  derive  from  the  nature  of  man.  They  may 
be  studied  as  facts  and  judged  as  attempts  to  arrive  at  some  end.  For 
we  cannot  accept  them  as  they  stand,  because  they  obviously  do  not 
attain  what  most  men  expect  from  them;  but  we  cannot  fairly  judge 
them  unless  we  know  how  they  act  and  within  what  limits  their  use- 
fulness is  confined.  And  lest  we  may  seem  to  take  too  much  for 
granted,  we  have  indicated  shortly  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
"State,"  in  saying  that  wherever  there  is  a  legal  system  with  an  execu- 
tive power  for  administration  there  is  a  State.  The  forty  or  more  such 
complete  systems  at  present  in  existence  have  varying  relations  to 
other  organizations  for  religion,  for  industry,  for  commerce,  for  art, 
or  for  science,  in  which  men  unite  themselves.  But  the  important  fact 
for  us  here  is  that  these  States,  as  distinguished  from  other  institu- 
tions, have  varying  relations  one  to  the  other.  We  shall  presume  here 
that  all  those  who  govern  or  are  governed  in  one  group  belong  to  one 
State  and  in  some  sense  are  the  State:  for  even  the  slave  within  a 
despot's  reach  helps  to  keep  in  being  the  orderly  arrangement  of  life 
under  which  he  lives.  The  State,  then,  is  formed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  or  endure  the  unique  relationship  between 
them  which  may  be  called  political  administration:  and  every  State 
has  an  executive  or  a  government  which  is  felt  by  the  passive  part  of 
the  State  as  the  real  source  of  State-thinking  and  State-action.  The 
purpose  of  each  State  organization  is  order,  and  as  much  freedom  as  is 
possible  within  the  particular  scheme  of  order  adopted  or  inherited; 
and  the  activities  which  directly  support  or  destroy  such  order  and 
freedom  are  called  political.  This,  briefly,  is  how  the  States  of  the 
world  come  to  be  what  they  are,  as  a  result  of  the  varying  passions 
of  men  and  women.  Let  us  turn  then  to  the  study  of  the  inertia  and 
the  forces  which  keep  the  States  of  the  world  in  being  and  direct  or 
disturb  their  usefulness. 

It  is  only  at  moments  of  crisis  that  the  majority  of  men  are  troubled 
by  political  problems.  For  most  of  their  lives  men  regard  the  admin- 
istration under  which  they  live  with  submissiveness  or  suspicion,  or 
they  entirely  forget  its  existence.  The  social  world  is  affected  by  the 
existence  and  activity  of  elaborate  political  administrations,  but  the 
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majority  of  human  beings  are  sublimely  unconcerned.  The  policeman, 
the  tax-collector,  and  the  sanitary  inspector,  even  armies  and  navies, 
are  easily  taken  for  embodiments  of  an  eternal  and  absolute  "nature 
of  things";  and  men  accept  them  as  they  accept  thunderstorms  or  rain. 
The  rules  according  to  which  daily  life  is  organized  become  almost  as 
unconscious  as  the  processes  of  digestion:  and  this,  indeed,  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours  until  it  works  badly.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  nearly  all 
political  action  is  without  any  purpose  which  is  understood  or  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  suffer  or  benefit  from  it:  and  with  this  political 
childishness  we  have  to  reckon  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  larger 
issues  of  politics. 

Politicians,  professional  and  amateur,  are  more  numerous  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere.  And  before  we  consider  the  relation  of  States 
and  governments  we  must  know  that  the  human  race  is  not  keenly 
political,  but  is  diverse,  semi-conscious,  interested  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  and,  in  the  main,  submissive.  Even  in  England  polit- 
ical interests  are  transitory.  An  election  occasionally,  a  murder  gen- 
erally, and  a  war  invariably,  attracts  the  attention  of  men  to  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  live.  But  men  have  lacked  interest  because 
they  are  persuaded  that  they  cannot  control  government,  and  they 
have  become  docile  under  the  irresponsibility  of  their  rulers.  The  very 
instability  of  the  average  man's  attention  induces  him  to  give  a  pre- 
posterous importance  to  the  objects  to  which  he  is  compelled  to  at- 
tend. He  is  easily  alarmed  and  easily  fooled.  For  being  unsophisticated 
in  politics,  when  in  a  crisis  he  is  driven  to  think  of  political  issues,  his 
mind  is  open  to  the  seven  devils  of  obsolete  political  wisdom.  He  flies 
to  listen  before  the  tub  on  which  stands  the  practical  man;  and  this 
interesting  biped  poses  as  an  authority  because  his  mistakes  are  the 
cause  of  our  difficulties.  The  practical  man  is  indeed  an  authority  on 
the  course  he  has  pursued:  but  for  that  very  reason  he  is  a  bad  judge 
of  any  alternative.  He  cannot  see  anything  but  difficulties  if  he  is  pre- 
sented with  a  new  plan  of  action;  and  he  cannot  see  anything  but 
unfortunate  accident  in  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  inepti- 
tude. He  thus  misleads  the  common  man  by  the  over-rating  of  prac- 
tical experience  of  past  mistakes.  There  is,  however,  the  other  side 
of  the  facts.  The  common  man  is  hard-headed,  and,  after  a  time,  can 
tell  the  direction  in  which  he  desires  to  go.  Above  all,  he  never  quite 
loses  his  sense  of  flesh  and  blood  and  the  basic  realities,  even  if  for  a 
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time  he  is  befogged  with  words  and  blinded  by  a  tinsel  pomp.  And  so, 
sometimes  by  long  detours,  the  right  course  is  taken  in  making  human 
life  more  endurable. 

The  particular  issues  with  which  we  must  deal  here  are  even  less 
familiar  to  the  majority  than  the  problems  of  law  and  administration. 
For  nearly  all  men  think  of  their  State  in  isolation.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  at  the  present  moment  to  show  the  importance  to  quite  or- 
dinary persons  of  the  dealings  between  States.  Twelve  institutions 
for  the  attainment  of  quiet  and  security  have  been  during  the  past 
three  years  in  a  situation  called  "belligerency,"  and  as  a  result  many 
ordinary  persons  are  suffering  in  life  and  limb.  Various  other  institu- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  are  in  a  situation  called  "neutrality";  and 
under  them  fear  grows  and  the  more  extreme  division  of  rich  and 
poor  proceeds  apace.  The  majority  believe  that  someone  is  to  blame; 
others  believe  that  it  is  the  nature  of  things;  others,  again,  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  system  of  inter-State  relations.  And  doubtless 
there  are  many  varieties  of  these  three  views;  but  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss this  problem.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  it  be  recognized  that  it  is 
important,  and  that  if  we  can  in  any  way  control  the  actions  which 
lead  to  such  a  situation,  we  must  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  relation 
between  States. 

The  States  of  the  world  are  continually  in  contact.  They  support  a 
peculiar  custom  called  diplomacy  which  has  been  found  to  be  mod- 
erately effective  in  arranging  the  business  of  government  when  the 
citizens  of  one  State  pass  into  the  territory  of  another  or  when  the 
wealth  of  one  district  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  another.  It  is 
mere  prejudice  to  blame  diplomacy  for  the  evils  of  inter-State  confu- 
sion, for  it  is  a  first  attempt  at  reducing  to  order  what  would  otherwise 
be  pure  chaos.  And  in  so  far  as  diplomacy  is  at  all  effective  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  which  must  be  here  under- 
stood to  mean  the  direction  of  political  action  with  a  view  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  other  States. 

In  one  sense  all  policy  is  foreign  policy,  since  every  political  action 
has  effects  outside  the  boundaries  of  one  State.  We  cannot  improve 
our  sanitation  without  making  the  contact  of  foreigners  with  us  less 
dangerous  to  foreigners,  and  we  cannot  suppress  originality  without 
lessening  the  chance  that  men  in  other  nations  will  make  progress. 
The  only  way  to  do  lasting  harm  to  foreign  nations  is  to  injure  our- 
selves. And  certainly  every  general  trend  in  internal  politics,  if  not 
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every  definite  action,  has  its  effects  upon  other  States.  The  reverse  is 
obviously  true:  for  no  reform  or  revolution  in  another  State  is  without 
some  effect  upon  our  own  internal  politics.  We  can,  however,  distin- 
guish roughly  between  those  political  actions  which  bear  chiefly 
upon  the  citizens  of  one  State  and  those  activities  which  affect  chiefly 
the  citizens  of  another  State.  The  latter  may  be  taken  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  How  do  men  feel  with  regard  to  these? 

It  is  obvious  that  no  continuous  or  common  emotion  is  felt  even 
among  the  members  of  one  State.  The  passions  which  govern  foreign 
policy  are  more  changeable  than  those  which  affect  internal  govern- 
ment. But  certain  very  general  tendencies  can  be  made  out,  which 
still  affect  the  lives  of  men.  Everyone  knows  that  the  leading  concep- 
tion of  the  external  relations  of  States  has  been  that  States  are  to  each 
other  "in  the  posture  of  gladiators."  The  best  and  clearest  statement 
of  the  view  is  to  be  found  in  Hobbes'  "Leviathan,"  but  it  is  a  view 
which  is  accepted  without  argument  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  inherited  rather  than  acquired  their  opinions.  It  implies  that 
force  and  fraud  are  the  methods  of  foreign  policy,  and  that  its  purpose 
is  the  destruction  of  every  other  system  of  government.  There  is,  on 
this  supposition,  no  lie  and  no  violence  which  should  not  be  used  in 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  each  State  against  every  other. 

Another  leading  conception  of  foreign  policy  is  that  which  has  re- 
sulted in  international  law.  On  this  supposition,  the  clearest  source  of 
which  we  may  find  in  Grotius,  all  States  are  bound  to  limit  the  meth- 
ods of  pursuing  their  interest  by  a  vague  sense  of  natural  or  Christian 
morality.  Thus,  we  may  lie  a  little,  but  not  too  much;  and  we  may 
enforce  our  will,  but  with  no  excessive  infliction  of  suffering  on  others. 
And  although  in  a  sense  this  conception,  too,  was  based  on  force  and 
fraud,  it  implied  that  all  civilized  States  belonged  to  a  community 
whose  interests  were,  at  any  rate  in  part,  shared  by  all.  The  majority 
of  men  have  always  attempted  to  compromise  between  these  views : 
but  probably  both  are  now  obsolete.  The  facts  of  modern  political 
experience  are  such  that  we  shall  probably  have  to  elaborate  an  en- 
tirely new  view  of  foreign  policy  and  inter-State  relations:  and  what 
we  have  so  far  said  is  based  only  upon  the  crudest  contrast  between 
the  views  which  affect  foreign  policy.  There  is,  however,  one  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  before  we  go  any  further.  This  is  the  vast  and  all- 
corroding  falsehood  in  the  usual  conception  of  foreign  policy.  It  is 
implied  in  nearly  every  newspaper  article  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
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ingrained  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man.  It  is  that  the  State  to  which 
we  belong  is  a  complete  and  separate  whole,  whose  perfection  is 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  existence  of  other  States.  Hence  comes  a 
surly  annoyance  with  foreign  governments.  Other  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  conceived  as  a  nuisance  to  the  average  man  and  an  obstacle 
to  the  professed  diplomatist,  for  the  average  man  wants  to  be  left 
alone,  and  the  diplomatist  wants  to  have  his  own  way.  All  would  be 
well  if  we  could  remove  every  sovereign  State  to  a  separate  planet, 
taking  care  to  deposit  those  with  which  we  are  most  annoyed  at  the 
moment  altogether  outside  the  solar  system.  But  unfortunately  in  poli- 
tics we  have  to  suppose  that  all  States  are  on  the  surface  of  one  planet 
and  that  the  contracting  of  the  social  world  will  bring  governments 
more  and  not  less  into  contact. 

This  much  is  fact.  We  may  wish  it  otherwise  and  we  may  do  what 
we  can  to  change  it;  but  so  far  the  action  of  any  State  affects  every 
other.  The  desire  to  change  this  situation,  however,  leads  to  the  policy 
of  isolating  States  more  and  more.  It  is  felt  that  the  influence  of  other 
States  interferes  with  the  development  of  our  own  State,  and  it  is  ar- 
gued that  if  our  own  Statf  were  not  dependent  upon  the  citizens  of 
other  States  for  food,  or  money,  or  ideas,  we  should  be  more  "secure." 
Every  State,  it  is  said,  must  be  as  far  as  possible  self-sufficing,  for  to 
depend  on  any  other  is  tc  put  yourself  at  the  mercy  of  that  other.  We 
must  have  our  own  corn  grown  under  our  own  government  and  de- 
velop our  own  music  without  depending  upon  foreigners.  For  other- 
wise we  shall  be  enslaved  economically  by  those  who  grow  our  corn 
and  degraded  in  culture  by  those  who  supply  our  music.  There  is  a 
suspicion  that  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Debussy  were  specially 
directed  against  the  progress  of  English  music. 

Much  can  be  done  to  make  a  State  self-sufficing.  If  it  is  a  small  State 
like  Ecuador  or  Denmark  it  is  more  difficult;  but,  if  its  people  are 
willing  to  do  without  some  foreign  products,  even  these  can  be 
isolated.  It  is,  however,  in  a  large  State  that  the  doctrine  is  usually 
believed;  for  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  greater  variety  of  good  things 
among  sixty  millions  inhabiting  thousands  of  square  miles  than  among 
six  millions  inhabiting  a  small  State.  The  doctrine  of  self-sufficiency, 
invented  by  small  Greek  cities,  is  now  popular  only  in  great  imperial 
States. 

The  unconscious  hypothesis  upon  which  this  older  view  of  foreign 
policy  is  based  is  that  the  interests  of  States  can  be  entirely  separated. 
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There  is  a  confusion  made  by  the  Hobbes-Machiavelli  school  between 
the  interests  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a  State  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  administration  or  government.  But  that  need  not  concern 
us  here.  For  the  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the  interests  of  States 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  are  segregate. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  would  base  foreign  policy  upon 
the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  States  of  the  world  are  common. 
Free  Trade  was  once  maintained  with  this  argument;  but  we  must 
not  deal  here  with  questions  of  specific  programmes  for  changing  the 
situation.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  one  of  the  forty  or  more  sovereign 
States  of  the  world  is  continually  being  affected  by  every  other;  and 
if  that  is  so,  then  each  is  not  a  complete  universe  to  itself.  The  actions 
of  its  government  harm  or  help  far-distant  and  alien  peoples,  and  the 
happiness  of  its  own  citizens  is  affected  by  the  disorder  or  the  liberty 
which  citizens  of  other  States  have  secured.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  no 
State  stands  for  a  separate  and  isolated  interest;  and  all  State-action 
should  be,  hypothetically,  directed  by  reference  to  all  States  of  the 
world  in  so  far  as  their  interests  are  the  same.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  denial  of  the  distinct  interests  of  different  States  neglects  local 
development  and  separate  national  character.  For  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  State-actions  which  in  the  main  do  not  affect  seriously 
any  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  State,  and  in  these  the  separate  State 
should  be  absolute  or  "sovereign." 

There  are,  therefore,  two  lines  of  policy  which  may  be  adopted  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  older  and  more  traditional  being  that  which  aims 
at  the  isolation  of  the  State  and  a  complete  independence  of  action  for 
each  sovereign  government.  The  newer,  reflecting  the  new  social 
world,  seeks  to  develop  by  commercial  treaty  or  even  by  arbitration 
agreements  the  common  action  of  many  States.  In  actual  fact  diplo- 
macy and  its  directors,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  States  of  the 
world,  do  not  consistently  maintain  either  policy.  They  sometimes 
aim  at  complete  and  absolute  independence  of  action;  sometimes  by 
alliance,  entente,  or  special  treaty  they  aim  at  action  in  common  with 
other  governments;  and,  although  sometimes  there  is  an  irrational 
inconsistency  in  the  policy  adopted,  in  the  main  the  indecision  of 
foreign  policy  reflects  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  given  issues  what 
interests  are  those  of  one  State  only  and  what  interests  are  common 
to  many  States.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  not  a  defence  of 
present  diplomatic  methods,  still  less  of  the  oligarchical  tendencies 
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which  show  themselves  in  the  selection  of  diplomatic  officials  in 
every  State.  Those  are  questions  of  detail  which  could  only  be  dealt 
with  in  a  treatise  on  the  detail  of  administration.  If  we  confine  our 
attention  here,  however,  to  the  general  policy  of  States,  we  cannot 
justly  repudiate  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  offices.  The  is- 
sues are  difficult  to  judge  precisely  in  this  point — which  are  the  in- 
terests which  are  those  of  one  State  only? 

It  is  clear  that  with  regard  to  those  interests  only  should  the  action 
of  officials  of  a  single  State  be  absolute,  for  interests  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  States  should  be  maintained  by  States  acting  in  concert. 
This  is  the  ordinary  principle  of  government  or  organization  by  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  involved.  Opinions  should  be  asked  for  from  all 
who  are  concerned,  and  their  common  decision  should  Rile.  We  are 
not  now  suggesting  alliance  or  league.  It  is  a  question  here  of  the 
general  principle  which  should  govern  the  dealings  between  States, 
and  we  suggest  that  one  such  principle  is  that  States  should  be  treated 
as  isolated  in  those  questions  which  relate  to  "internal"  affairs  or  to 
interests  which  are  not  common  to  many  States,  and  States  should  be 
treated  and  should  act  as  parts  of  a  system  in  respect  to  those  inter- 
ests which  are  common  to  many  States.  This  is,  in  a  sense,  accepted 
platitude.  The  real  difficulty  arises  when  we  seek  to  discover  which 
interests  are  separate  and  which  common;  but  something  would  be 
gained  if  the  general  principle  were  admitted  and  acted  upon,  so  that 
the  Machiavelli-Hobbes  tradition  should  be  abolished.  Of  the  two 
elements  in  the  general  principle  for  foreign  policy,  that  which  em- 
phasizes the  separateness  of  States  is  more  commonly  acted  upon,  and 
that  which  maintains  the  common  interests  of  States  is  given  gen- 
erally lip-service.  To  lay  some  emphasis,  therefore,  upon  the  common 
interests  of  States  would  do  no  harm. 

As  for  the  distinction  between  separate  and  common  interests,  the 
method  of  distinguishing  must  be  empirical,  as  it  has  been  in  the  case 
of  local  and  central  government.  One  could  hardly  tell  a  priori  that 
police  organization  in  large  States  should  be  centralized  and  magis- 
tracies localized.  Sewage  must  be  locally  organized;  but  education 
is  an  instance  of  more  difficulty,  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  educa- 
tional organization  should  be  local  or  centralized.  As  between  States, 
the  treatment  of  disease,  and  perhaps  of  crime,  is  a  common  interest; 
the  organization  of  retail  trade  is  a  local  affair.  And  of  some  issues,  like 
national  group-freedom,  it  is  still  difficult  to  say  whether  they  could, 
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or  even  should,  be  treated  as  an  interest  which  is  common  to  many 
States.  Should  the  position  of  Ireland  or  Egypt  or  Finland  or  Korea 
be  considered  by  many  States  or  only  by  that  State  in  which  each  of 
these  nationalities  is  included? 

Some  will  think  that  the  general  principle  we  have  suggested  of 
limiting,  by  agreement  upon  common  action,  the  sovereignty  of  sep- 
arate States  is  very  revolutionary.  Others  will  think  it  is  an  obvious 
reform  already  too  long  delayed.  But  whichever  is  true,  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  quite  obviously  common  interests  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  foreign  policy  might  be  directed;  and,  whether  we  fear 
the  loss  of  sovereignty  or  hate  the  very  name  of  sovereignty,  the  prac- 
tical need  is  to  inspire  the  machinery  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
some  organic  view  of  inter-State  relations.  It  seems  sufficiently  clear 
that  an  increasing  number  of  commercial  treaties  or  of  agreements  on 
educational  reform  would  be  the  best  work  diplomacy  could  perform, 
not  to  speak  of  planning  a  reduction  of  armaments  or  a  revision  of 
criminal  codes.  The  practical  effect  would  be  that  many  States  acted 
in  co-operation,  and  it  would  not  much  concern  us  if  the  language  and 
forms  of  sovereignty  continued  to  be  maintained. 

Whatever  the  decision  upon  the  method  of  dealing  with  particular 
issues,  the  general  truth  is  undeniable  that  many  more  such  issues 
than  in  the  past  are  of  common  interest  to  all  States.  Therefore,  even 
without  any  league  or  inter-State  government,  foreign  policy  should 
be  directed  towards  co-operative  action  upon  common  interests,  and 
the  true  limits  to  the  sovereignty  or  absolutism  of  the  State  acting  sep- 
arately should  be  admitted.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  diplo- 
macy should  not  follow  out  the  line  of  progress  which  has  been  al- 
ready entered  upon  by  some  of  its  most  distinguished  officials;  and 
probably  what  is  needed  now  is  a  new  orientation  of  the  popular  out- 
look rather  than  any  violent  change  in  organization. 

If  we  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  actual  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  feelings  and  needs,  we  shall  see  that  what  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  State-governments,  acting  absolutely  or  in  concert,  are 
the  similarity  and  differences  of  groups  of  human  beings.  The  "inter- 
ests" of  men  may  be  made  to  include  a  finer  life  as  well  as  food  and 
clothing,  and  of  that  finer  life  two  constituents  are  individual  liberty 
and  group  autonomy.  But  just  as  liberty  for  the  individual  does  not 
involve  disregard  for  others,  so  autonomy  does  not  involve  isolation 
or  absolute  independence  of  the  State-group.  And  men,  even  the 
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much-abused  diplomatists,  are  still  far  more  uncertain  than  evil- 
minded;  for  it  is  not  in  fact  easy  to  see  where,  for  example,  the  feel- 
ings and  needs  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  the  same  and  where 
they  are  different.  We  have  every  variety  of  difference  within  the 
common  humanity,  upon  the  recognition  of  which  all  political  action 
should  be  based;  and  inter-State  structure  and  inter-State  action 
should  be  various  and  complex  as  are  the  varieties  and  complexities 
of  the  human  race. 
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The  peaceful  relations  between  the  different  States  can  best 
be  guaranteed  only  by  individual  States  and  their  subjects 
realizing  the  idea  of  the  community  of  States.  Separate  States 
must  be  converted  to  the  idea  of  the  community  of  States.  It  is  by 
creating  the  proper  frame  of  mind  and  attitude  of  States  towards  each 
other  that  international  relationships  can  be  bettered.  The  attitude  of 
State  towards  each  other  must  be  moralized.  First  of  all,  nations  and 
peoples  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  one  another  and  to 
the  community  and  fellowship  of  States.  They  must  learn  to  think 
that  what  happens  to  one  affects  the  others,  that  what  hurts  one  State 
hurts  others  and  yet  others  all  along  the  line.  The  solidarity  of  States 
with  each  other  must  first  be  realized  by  all  peoples.  They  must  feel 
that  they  belong  to  the  family,  the  comradeship  of  humanity.  Both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  States  are  linked  to  each  other  by  hoops  of  steel.  In 
peace,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  each  State  is  linked  up  with  that 
of  other  States.  The  trade  and  commerce,  the  exports  and  the  imports, 
of  each  country  depend  on  the  trade  and  commerce,  the  imports 
and  exports,  of  other  countries.  India's  sun,  as  Ihering  puts  it,  does 
not  shine  for  India  alone,  and  the  food  and  raw  materials  of  the  tropics 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  Europe.  In  war  the  most  neutral  country, 
the  countries  most  remote  from  the  battlefields,  must  feel  the  con- 
cussions and  the  repercussions  of  this  occurrence.  The  Great  War  and 
the  peace  that  came  after  proved  how  the  world  of  States  is  linked 
together  and  bound  up  with  one  another.  There  is  not  a  single  State 
in  the  world  which  has  not  felt  the  consequences  of  peace,  as  it  had 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  war,  in  changes  in  price,  fluctuations  in 

1  From  "The  Making  of  the  State,"  published  in  1932.  ( Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Williams  &  Norgate  Ltd.,  London.) 
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exchange,  movements  of  trade,  in  the  position  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture, in  its  veiy  political  and  social  conditions.  Modern  war  can 
be  localized,  but  not  its  effects. 

No  State  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  ancient  idea  of  the  autarchic  of 
States  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  is  out  of  date  today. 
It  is  true  that  the  will  to  power  of  modern  States  encourages  a  revival 
of  this  ancient  idea,  but  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  States,  large  and  small, 
powerful  and  weak,  white  and  yellow  and  black,  must  be  treated  not 
as  being  equal  to  one  another,  for  that  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of 
facts,  but  as  being  equally  entitled  to  good  and  fair  treatment.  Each 
State  must  be  treated  as  a  personality,  with  all  the  rights  of  personal- 
ity. The  old  idea  of  fear  and  suspicion  of  one  another  must  give  way 
to  a  new  confidence  and  trust  in  one  another.  The  old  fear  and  sus- 
picion were  perhaps  natural  at  a  time  when  States  were  just  emerging 
into  a  realization  of  their  individual  personality.  At  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern history,  States  were  like  travellers  who  had  met  and  had  been 
journeying  together  in  the  night,  and  in  the  early  morning  confronted 
each  other  with  money  and  arms  on  their  persons. 

This  fear  and  feeling  of  suspicion  led  to  the  invention  of  some  of  the 
early  devices  of  regulating  international  relationships.  The  Balance  of 
Power  was  one  such  device,  since  the  preoccupation  of  self-conscious 
States  at  the  beginning  of  modern  history  was  to  prevent  other  States 
from  becoming  more  powerful  than  themselves.  What  could  be  more 
natural  and  desirable  than  that  the  States  should  see  to  it  that  no  one 
power  should  become  more  powerful  than  the  others?  This  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  explains  the  course  of  international  relation- 
ships in  Europe  down  to  the  present  day.  The  treaties  of  peace  and 
alliance  made  after  the  Great  War  show  that  this  theory  of  interna- 
tional relationships  still  persists.  Another  device  of  international  rela- 
tionships is  the  system  of  alliances.  States  that  had  a  more  or  less  com- 
mon objective  in  foreign  policy  entered  into  alliances  generally  with 
a  view  to  checkmating  the  foreign  policy  of  their  enemies.  Europe 
was  thus  divided  into  groups  of  alliances  confronting  each  other — 
triple  alliances  against  quadruple  alliances,  triple  ententes  against 
dual  ententes.  These  devices  were  based  on  frankly  utilitarian  consid- 
erations, and  like  most  utilitarian  arguments  they  served  a  temporary 
purpose,  but  banked  up  a  wealth  of  ultimate  trouble.  They  solved  for 
the  time  being  the  problems  aroused  by  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
States  towards  one  another,  but  they  converted  Europe  into  an  armed 
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camp.  Unless,  therefore,  this  theory  of  the  armed  camp  as  a  way  of 
solving  the  problems  of  international  relationships  is  given  up,  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  the  improvement  of  these  relationships.  States  and 
peoples  must  realize  that  the  world  is  not  a  camp  of  armed  forces,  but 
a  community  of  States. 

The  idea  of  community  and  fellowship  of  States  must  be  incor- 
porated in  the  minds  of  peoples  and  their  rulers.  States  and  statesmen 
must  feel  that  in  their  conduct  of  foreign  policy  they  must  serve  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  interests 
of  the  world  of  States  to  which  also  they  equally  belong.  Very  often, 
in  fact  almost  without  exception  in  modern  history,  foreign  secretaries 
and  statesmen  meeting  in  conference  over  peace  treaties  or  treaty 
negotiations  view  them  as  a  venue  for  a  duel  between  States.  They 
think  that  their  duty  is  to  squeeze  the  last  ounce  of  advantage  for  their 
States  from  these  negotiations,  and  to  surrender  any  advantage  to  the 
other  States  only  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  these  negotiations.  In- 
ternational relationships  and  agreements  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
commercial  transactions.  The  very  words  used  in  speaking  of  these 
transactions  show  that  they  are  treated  as  the  barter  and  the  exchange 
of  the  market-place.  "Negotiations,"  "high  contracting  parties,"  are 
terms  that  smell  of  the  bazaar  rather  than  of  courts  and  embassies.  .  . 

The  world  must  be  viewed  not  as  a  collection  of  self-centered  and 
self-sufficient  States,  but  as  a  community  of  States  linked  and  bound 
to  each  other  with  the  bonds  of  civilization  and  culture  and  humanity. 
And  above  all  must  prevail  the  idea  that  the  government  of  the  world 
is  not  the  government  of  chance  or  force  or  skill,  but  that  it  is  a  moral 
business.  The  ideas  of  peace  must  be  taught  to  old  and  young,  so 
that  the  minds  of  peoples  may  be  soaked  in  them  and  they  might  be- 
come their  daily  companions  and  inspirers.  These  ideas  must  displace 
the  ideas  of  suspicion,  of  egotism,  of  aggrandizement  and  self -centered 
activity  which  have  been  the  curse  of  the  world  since  States  began  to 
know  they  were  States.  .  . 

History  has  so  linked  States  together  that  no  State  can  consider  itself 
self-sufficient.  No  State  in  the  world  is  made  or  developed  by  itself. 
As  man  is  man  only  among  men,  so  is  a  State  a  State  only  in  a  com- 
munity of  States.  It  is  the  community  of  States  that  is  a  source  of  life 
to  individual  States.  The  gfrogress  of  the*  world,  therefore,  is  a  duty 
common  to  all  States.  No  State  can  refuse  to  concern  itself  with  the 
affairs  and  anxieties  of  other  States.  The  fellowship  of  States  requires 
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that  they  must  take  an  interest,  not  necessarily  a  prying  interest,  in  the 
affairs  of  one  another.  Especially  peoples  struggling  towards  progress 
and  freedom,  like  the  people  of  India,  cannot  hope  to  succeed  without 
the  good-will  and  co-operation  of  other  States.  It  would  be  as  peevish 
and  foolish  of  India  to  refuse  help  and  co-operation  from  the  people  to 
which  it  has  been  linked  by  fate  as  it  would  be  churlish  of  England  to 
refuse  that  help.  Not  only  by  way  of  help,  but  by  way  of  warning  and 
advice,  States  have  to  concern  themselves  with  each  other's  welfare. 
"Mind  your  own  business"  as  a  principle  of  foreign  policy  is  the  height 
of  folly  amounting  to  a  crime,  nay  even  to  a  blunder.  .  .  The  world  is 
suffering  today  for  the  timidity  and  impolicy  of  peoples  and  statesmen 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  solidarity  and  the  community  of  States  as  a 
guiding  principle  of  foreign  policy.  If  we  are  to  learn  any  lessons  from 
history,  it  is  that  we  deny  the  comity  of  States  only  at  our  peril.  States 
which  refuse  to  recognize  the  community  of  States  are  onlv  digging 
their  own  graves.  For  States  are  made  by  the  community  of  States  as 
much  as  by  themselves. 


Leonard  S.  Woolf 

INTERNATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE1 


We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  world  as  neatly  divided 
into  compartments  called  States  or  nations.  The  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  divisions  into  States  appear  to 
trace  a  clear-cut  line;  in  many  places  differences  of  language  serve 
to  deepen  and  differences  of  customs,  food,  clothing,  and  ideals  to 
broaden  that  line.  School  books,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  lawyers, 
journalists,  politicians  agree  in  representing  this  line  as  an  impassable 
chasm,  and  the  most  "advanced"  writers  consider  the  State  or  nation 
as  eternally  the  ultimate  unit  of  communal  organization.  Hence  the 
rigid  theory  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  States;  hence  the 
idea  that  internationalism  and  patriotism  are  incompatible;  hence 
the  fanatical  worship  of  the  State,  the  nation,  or  the  country.  But  this 
vision  of  a  world  divided  into  isolated  compartments  is  not  a  true 
reflection  of  facts  as  they  exist  in  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  today.  A 
modern  State,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  community  of  individuals, 
is  not  an  isolated  independent  unit,  containing  within  itself  all  that  it 
requires  for  its  life  and  their  lives.  It  is  in  perpetual  and  intimate  and 
intricate  relationship  with  other  States;  it  cannot  carry  on  the  work  of 
internal  government,  legislative  or  administrative,  which  modern 
conditions  of  life  require,  without  continual  co-operation  and  per- 
manent organs  of  international  government;  complete  independence 
today  is  merely  a  legal  fiction,  and  if  we  are  to  make  it  a  fact  we  shall 
have  to  destroy  the  international  form  of  society  which  grew  up  in  the 
last  century  and  revert  to  the  national  isolation  of  a  former  age.  So 

1  From  "International  Government :  Two  Reports  Prepared  for  the  Fabian  Re- 
search Department,"  published  in  1916.  (Copyright  1916  by  Brentano's;  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  author. ) 
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much  for  the  State.  As  for  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  department  of  life  in  which  their  most  vital  inter- 
ests and  relations  are  not  international  and  have  not  become  so  insist- 
ent as  to  bring  into  existence  a  whole  network  of  international  govern- 
ment and  organs  of  government.  Here  again  you  must  either  sweep 
away  these  international  relations  of  trade,  labor,  science,  literature, 
social  reform,  etc.,  or  you  must  continue  to  develop  their  organized 
regulation  through  international  government. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  so  far  as  the  development  of  internationalized 
inter-State  government,  or  an  international  authority  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  and  sovereignty  is  of  the  first  importance.  In 
Part  I  the  legislative  power  of  the  Conference  or  Council  was  limited 
to  questions  which  did  not  affect  the  independence  of  the  sovereign 
State  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  and  this  was  done  because,  as  I  pointed 
out  then  and  still  believe,  no  nation  would  at  this  precise  moment  of 
time  consent  to  enter  such  an  authority  under  any  other  conditions. 
But  though  the  sane  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  world  of  madmen  may 
be  wise  to  act  like  a  lunatic,  there  is  no  call  upon  him  to  think  like 
one;  and  even  if  other  good  Europeans  compel  us  for  the  moment  to 
act  as  if  we  thought  we  were  independent — and  every  sovereign  State 
suspended  like  Mohammed's  coffin  in  a  special  international  vacuum 
of  its  own — that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  actually  think  this  so  if  it 
is  not.  And  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this  book  no  less  than  the 
second  proved  that  the  great  stumbling-block  to  the  growth  of  inter- 
national inter-State  government  is  the  theory  and  passion  for  inde- 
pendence. 

"Ah,  'passion'  for  independence,"  the  critic  will  say;  "so  you  have  at 
last  mentioned  that  which  no  theory  and  no  reason  can  touch,  and 
which  explodes  into  the  air  all  this  nonsense  about  international  au- 
thorities and  government  and  associations  for  breeding  international 
chickens.  Patriotism  and  nationalism  are  instinctive  passions  of  the 
human  race,  and  there's  an  end  of  it."  But  the  critic  has,  I  believe, 
fallen  into  a  very  common  politico-philosophical  error.  It  is  extremely 
common  for  people,  when  anyone  proves  that  something  in  the  world 
or  society  is  wrong  and  might  with  advantage  be  altered,  to  think  that 
all  further  thought,  argument,  or  action  is  rendered  useless  by  their 
pointing  out  that  unfortunately  all  this  is  due  to  an  unreasoning  in- 
stinct or  passion  in  the  human  race.  This  view  implies  the  obviously 
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false  assumption  that  instincts  are  incapable  of  control;  of  being 
deflected  from  bad  objects  to  good,  by  reason  and  a  consciousness  of 
truth  and  facts.  The  unreasoning  instinct  and  passion  of  the  majority 
of  the  human  race  to  boil  one  another  alive  because  of  differences  of 
religious  opinion  was  certainly  not  abolished  by  an  act  of  God,  and 
few  people  would  be  ready  to  assert  that  its  partial  suppression  today 
is  not  in  some  degree  due  to  the  protests  and  arguments  of  a  minority, 
who  remarked  that  the  desire  to  satisfy  this  instinct  was  partly  caused 
by  a  mistaken  view  as  to  facts  and  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  process  of 
boiling  heretics. 

Certainly  the  passion  for  independence  exists,  and  a  consciousness 
of  nationality  and  patriotism  exists,  and  anyone  who  writes  about  the 
future  of  international  society  and  affects  to  ignore  them  must  be  very 
blind  or  very  stupid.  But  their  existence  does  not  imply  that  in  their 
present  form  they  are  either  admirable  or  will  continue  so  to  exist  for 
all  eternity.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  theory  of  and  passion  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  interests  as  they  are  taught  today  will  disap- 
pear off  the  face  of  the  earth  any  more  than  I  assert  that  men  will  cease 
to  hold  other  false  theories  or  to  pervert  other  good  instincts  to  bad 
uses.  But  I  do  assert  that  the  legal,  political,  and  diplomatic  theories 
of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  States  are  illogical  and  the 
result  of  confused  and  timid  thinking,  and  that  the  passion,  directed 
and  controlled  only  by  false  theory,  is  destructive  of  the  best  things  in 
society  which  mankind  has  so  slowly  and  so  laboriously  acquired. 

The  problem  of  independence  is  not  peculiar  to  international  gov- 
ernment; it  appears  in  every  kind  of  government.  It  is  part  of  that  old, 
stale,  unsolved  "paradox  of  self-government."  In  every  community, 
from  that  of  a  sewing-club  to  that  of  nations,  human  beings  still  have 
to  learn  how  to  combine  liberty  with  government:  the  effects  of  their 
failure  to  learn  the  lesson  differ  according  to  the  size  and  ferocity  of 
the  communities:  in  the  sewing-club  they  may  be  negligible,  among 
nations  they  destroy  the  progress  and  imperil  the  very  existence  of 
man  as  a  species.  For  you  have  only  to  look  at  men  and  women  with 
complete  detachment  for  a  moment — a  very  difficult  thing  to  do — to 
see  that  they  still  remain  animals  standing  on  their  hind  legs;  and  no 
animal,  though  it  does  stand  on  its  hind  legs  and  wear  trousers,  will 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  indefinitely  in  the  struggle  for  existence  if  it 
persists  in  destroying  itself  with  high  explosives. 

The  problem  of  independence  and  government  everywhere  is  to 
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allow  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  infringing  the  power 
and  desire  of  other  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  In  the  interna- 
tional community  the  desire  to  manage  one's  own  affairs  in  national 
communities  and  States,  the  desire  for  independence,  the  ties  and 
passions  of  nationality,  will,  of  course,  continue  to  exist.  That  they 
can  be  among  the  noblest  of  human  feelings  and  instincts  and  produc- 
tive of  great  good  no  sane  man  will  deny.  But  I  claim  that  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters  there  will  be  found  evidence  that  they  are  not  incom- 
patible with  a  highly  organized  system  of  international  government, 
and  that  they  do  not  require  for  their  existence  the  independence  of 
government  which  the  lawyer  and  the  diplomatist  pretend  is  essential 
to  the  independent,  sovereign  State. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  we  seemed 
to  be  slowly  working  out  a  rational  system  of  human  government. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  such  a  system  was  that  the  existence  of 
very  large  communities  was  recognized,  that  the  existence  of  smaller 
communities  of  every  variety  and  kind  within  the  larger  was  recog- 
nized, that  communities  and  parts  of  communities  were  to  be  left  to 
manage  for  themselves  matters  which  only  affected  themselves;  but 
that,  where  the  relations  of  communities  or  parts  of  a  community 
were  many  and  intricate,  organization  and  organs  of  government 
should  be  provided  for  joint  regulation.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  put  this  ideal — for  it  remains  nothing  more  than  an  ideal — into 
practice,  whether  in  the  British  Empire  or  a  federation  of  trade  un- 
ions, difficulties  will  occur,  and  in  theory  any  intelligent  person  could 
fill  a  large  volume  with  criticisms  and  objections;  yet  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  in  practice,  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  good  will 
and  good  sense,  a  workable  system  of  society  and  government  can  or 
could  be  erected  on  this  principle.  And  the  great  merit  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  that  it  consciously  recognizes  that  where  the  units  of  a  com- 
munity are  through  their  infinite  relations  dependent  upon  one 
another  and  not  independent,  an  organized  regulation  of  those  rela- 
tions, reflecting  that  interdependence,  must  be  provided. 

This,  too,  is  the  first  lesson  which  the  preceding  chapters  teach. 
The  varied  growths  of  international  inter-State  government  and  of 
organs  of  international  government  show  how  this  organization  can  be 
developed  for  the  community  of  nations.  In  no  case  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  entry  of  a  nation  into  one  of  these  unions,  even  where  such 
entry  involved  the  limitation  of  its  administrative  independence,  has 
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in  any  way  injuriously  affected  its  real  and  desirable  independence  or 
national  interests.  If  this  were  once  generally  admitted,  if  the  fact 
were  seen  that  a  nation  still  remains  a  national  unit,  an  undimmed 
center  for  the  passion  of  patriotism,  even  though  it  does  enter  with 
other  nations  into  such  organs  of  government,  an  immense  field  for 
development  would  be  immediately  opened.  The  enormous  benefit 
which  would  result  from  such  international  government  may  be  real- 
ized from  the  sardonic  thought  that  its  establishment  would  imply  the 
recognition  by  statesmen  and  Foreign  Offices  that  the  end  and  aim  of 
foreign  policy  and  offices  should  be  international  co-operation. 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  a  problem  common  to  many,  if 
not  all,  departments  of  government.  Throughout  this  book,  whenever 
the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  international  government  was  con- 
sidered upon  interests,  it  became  at  once  clear  that  all  kinds  of  differ- 
ent group-interests  are  affected  in  different  ways.  Now  in  a  great  many 
directions  it  is  becoming  clear  that  one  of  the  problems  most  in  need 
of  solution  by  society  is  the  relationship  of  government  to  group- 
interests.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  organization  of  government 
follows  the  geographical  group.  In  the  State,  in  national  and  munic- 
ipal government,  an  immense  importance  is  usually  given  in  organiza- 
tion to  geographical  groupings.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in- 
stance, representation  is  only  given  to  geographical  group-interests. 
Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  probable  that  a  man's  interests  on 
the  whole  coincided  with  those  of  the  geographical  group  to  which  he 
belonged,  because  of  the  primitive  nature  of  communications  and  the 
comparatively  simple  organization  of  society.  But  this  is  no  longer  true 
of  the  world  today.  A  man's  chief  interests  are  no  longer  determined 
by  the  place  he  lives  in,  and  group-interests,  instead  of  following  geo- 
graphical lines,  follow  those  of  capital,  labor,  professions,  etc.  But 
government  and  organization  of  government  have  not  kept  pace  with 
this  change  of  social  organization,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
instance,  representation  is  based  on  geography  instead  of  the  vital 
group-interests.  The  inconvenience  and  injustice  of  this  are  shown  by 
the  growing  practice  by  which  Ministers,  when  any  important  meas- 
ure is  proposed,  go  to  the  organized  associations  which  do  represent 
group-interests  and  try  to  explain  to,  cajole,  or  bargain  with  them. 
And  this  is  done,  as  members  of  Parliament  often  complain,  behind 
the  backs  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  reason  is  that  members 
no  longer,  except  in  a  few  agricultural  districts,  represent  any  real 
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group-interests,  while  the  House  of  Lords  represents  predominantly 
the  group-interest  of  landowners.  Hence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  break- 
down of  representative  political  government.  It  is  essential,  if  the 
organization  of  government  is  to  work  fairly  and  smoothly,  that  it  shall 
provide  for  the  due  representation  of  group-interests. 

This  is  not  a  digression,  for  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  inter- 
national government  and  its  relation  to  national  and  other  interests. 
Over  and  over  again,  when  we  analyze  what  are  called  national  in- 
terests, we  find  that  they  are  really  the  interests,  not  of  the  national, 
but  of  a  much  smaller  group.  A  nation  or  State  is  from  one  and  a  most 
important  point  of  view  only  a  geographical  expression,  a  community 
of  persons  living  within  a  certain  geographical  area.  In  the  modern 
world,  interests  of  individuals  are  less  and  less  determined  by  geog- 
raphy, and  this  has  necessarily  had  an  immense  effect  upon  national 
interests.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  appearance  in  the  last  century 
of  so  many  international  group-interests  binding  together  groups  of 
persons  in  the  different  nations.  The  international  association  is  the 
spontaneous  growth  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  international  groups, 
just  as  the  trade  union  is  a  spontaneous  growth  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
national  group. 

From  these  considerations  two  conclusions  may  be  suggested.  All 
arguments  against  international  government  based  on  assertions  that 
it  would  endanger  vital  national  interests  should  be  regarded  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  The  most  vital  interests  of  human  beings  are  hardly 
ever  national,  almost  always  international.  The  interests  which  most 
nearly  affect  a  man's  life  are  those  of  the  international  group — e.g., 
labor  or  capital — to  which  he  belongs,  not  of  his  national  group.  Un- 
fortunately, while  the  capitalist  denies  this  by  his  words  and  accepts 
it  by  his  deeds,  the  workingman  has  accepted  it  in  word  and  denies 
it  by  his  deeds.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  in  foreign  politics,  national  in- 
terests, if  analyzed,  resolve  themselves  into  either  the  interests  of  a 
tiny  class  in  one  nation  as  opposed  to  a  tiny  class  in  another  nation, 
or  as  the  interests  of  the  ruling  or  capitalist  class  in  a  nation  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  unpropertied,  powerless,  or  working  class.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  Morocco  between  Germany  and  France, 
which  very  nearly  provoked  a  European  war.  In  whatever  way  that 
question  had  been  finally  settled,  it  could  not  possibly  have  affected 
the  lives  or  property,  the  happiness  or  unhappiness,  the  mentality  or 
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morality,  of  999  out  of  every  thousand  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  It 
could  only  have  affected  the  purses  of  a  small  number  of  French  and 
German  capitalists,  and,  of  course,  that  prestige  of  France  and  Ger- 
many which  appears  to  be  rather  an  unanalyzable  concept  than  a 
tangible  interest.  The  application  of  international  government  and 
organized  regulation  to  such  questions  would  undoubtedly  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  these  tiny  but  powerful  groups — which  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  strenuously  resisted.  Or,  again,  international  gov- 
ernment as  in  the  case  of  labor  legislation,  which  promoted  the  true 
interests  of  the  masses  which  make  up  the  different  nations,  would  in 
each  nation  strengthen  their  position  in  the  bitter  struggle  which  they 
are  compelled  to  wage  against  the  exploitation  of  capital.  This  is  well 
understood  by  the  capitalist  and  industrial  interests  which  oppose 
international  government,  not  because  it  will  undermine  their  position 
against  the  foreigner,  but  because  it  will  undermine  their  power  over 
their  fellow-citizens. 

The  second  conclusion  is  only  a  development  of  the  first.  Purely  na- 
tional government  makes  no  provision  for  the  representation  of  vital 
group-interests,  and  therefore  makes  it  so  easy  for  the  ruling  and 
powerful  classes  to  delude  whole  nations  by  specious  appeals  to  pa- 
triotism and  vague  references  to  vital  national  interests.  A  sane  and 
practical  internationalism  implies  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of 
national  groups  through  organs  of  government.  I  have  had  to  say 
much  in  these  pages  against  a  narrow  nationalism,  against  the  deifica- 
tion of  geography  and  the  worship  of  fictitious  national  interests;  but 
I  have  never  implied  that  the  nation  and  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
nationality  have  not  their  place  in  the  organization  and  society  of  the 
future.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  examine  the  facts  and  to  see  things 
in  their  right  proportions.  The  nation  will  remain  the  unit  of  interna- 
tional organization,  the  center  of  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
nationality,  and  the  outward  and  visible  sign  that  men  bound^to- 
gether  by  bonds  of  birth,  blood,  or  geography  desire,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  But  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  an  international  organization  which  is  based  upon 
the  nation  as  a  unit  should  not  be  combined  with  an  organization 
which  provides  for  the  representation  of  group-interests  which  are  not 
national.  In  the  international  association  we  have  already  the  skeleton 
of  a  social  structure  and  organization  through  which  these  group- 
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interests  might  operate.  A  little  development,  a  closer  association 
between  the  various  organs  of  international  government,  if  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  some  widely  held  human  illusions  and  delusions, 
might  open  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  society. 


Emery  Reves 

SUPER-STATE  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  1 


In  our  modern  industrial  world,  nation-States  are  not  only  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  world  peace.  More  and  more  they  are  the 
destroyers  of  the  most  cherished  individual  liberties  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

We  have  seen:  ( 1 )  That  in  all  stages  of  history  social  units  of  equal 
sovereignty  in  contact  inescapably  get  into  conflict  and  war.  ( 2 )  That 
a  phase  of  human  history  marked  by  a  series  of  clashes  between  a 
particular  type  of  equal  sovereign  units  comes  to  a  close  when  sover- 
eign power  is  transferred  from  the  conflicting  groups  to  a  higher  unit. 
(3)  That  a  transitory  period  of  relative  peace  follows  each  such  trans- 
fer of  sovereignty.  ( 4 )  That  a  new  cycle  of  wars  begins  as  soon  as  the 
new  units  of  equal  sovereignty  come  into  contact  with  each  other. 

These  cycles  of  peace  and  war  in  human  society,  through  transfers 
of  sovereignty  from  existing  conflicting  social  units  to  higher  units, 
run  parallel  with  the  development  of  individual  human  freedom. 
Whenever  through  human  effort — evolution  or  revolution — individual 
freedom  in  varying  degrees  was  achieved  and  granted  within  existing 
social  units,  these  liberties  flourished  only  until  the  social  units  in 
which  they  were  established  came  into  contact  with  other  units  of 
equal  sovereignty.  Once  such  contacts  became  effective,  they  inevi- 
tably resulted  in  friction  and  conflict  between  the  units,  and  they 
inevitably  led  to  the  limitation,  restriction,  and  finally  the  destruction 
of  individual  freedom,  in  the  interest  of  the  presumed  security  and  the 
power  of  the  social  unit  as  a  whole.  This  development  can  be  observed 
in  the  history  of  primitive  tribes,  of  the  Greek  and  Renaissance  city- 

1  From  "The  Anatomy  of  Peace,"  published   in    1945.    (Copyright    1945   by 
Emery  Reves,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers. ) 
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States,  of  mighty  empires,  of  world  religions,  of  great  economic  en- 
terprises, and  of  modern  nation-States. 

The  present  trend  toward  strengthening  central  government  power 
to  the  detriment  of  individual  liberty  within  the  modern  nation-States 
is  a  trend  identical  with  this  evolution  during  many  phases  of  history 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  permanent  phenomenon  in  human 
development.  Contacts  between  social  units  create  competition, 
arouse  jealousies,  foster  conflicts,  and  lead  to  violent  clashes,  which 
in  turn  react  by  creating  a  tendency  toward  centralized  power  and  the 
crushing  of  individual  liberty  in  every  sovereign  unit  within  this 
sphere  of  contact. 

In  this  era  so  prodigiously  prolific  of  secret  weapons  and  political 
slogans,  another  concept  has  been  launched  by  the  enemies  of  prog- 
ress, a  concept  destined  to  become  the  object  of  passionate  debate. 
This  term  is  "super-State."  It  sounds  terrifying.  All  men  of  healthy 
instincts  are  supposed  to  react  in  unison:  "We  will  have  none  of  it!" 
Any  attempt  to  establish  a  legal  order  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  nation-States  is  to  be  discredited  and  defeated  by  the  rhetor- 
ical question:  "Do  you  want  to  live  in  a  super-State?" 

What  is  a  super-State?  Is  it  a  State  of  vast  dimensions?  Or  is  it  a 
State  with  an  over-large  population?  Or  is  it  a  too-powerful  State? 

Since  the  beginning  of  thought,  writings  about  the  nature  and  the 
problems  of  the  State  in  human  society  would  fill  whole  libraries.  In 
this  centuries-old  search  for  the  truth  about  the  State,  two  conceptions 
have  crystallized.  One  is  the  theory  that  the  State  is  an  end  in  itself, 
the  purpose  of  society,  the  ultimate  goal.  Individuals  have  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  State,  submit  to  the  State's  rules  and  laws,  with  no  right 
of  participation  in  their  creation.  Without  the  State  the  individual  can- 
not even  exist.  This  conception  of  the  State  found  expression  in  auto- 
cratic kingdoms  and  empires  throughout  history.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  most  of  the  absolute  monarchies,  it  has  returned  in  our  age  in 
the  form  of  Fascism,  Nazism,  the  dictatorship  of  a  single  party  or 
military  caste. 

The  other  conception  of  the  State,  the  democratic  conception,  sees 
the  ultimate  goal  in  the  individual.  According  to  the  democratic  the- 
ory of  the  State,  the  individual  has  certain  inalienable  rights,  sover- 
eignty resides  in  the  community,  and  the  State  is  created  by  the  people 
who  delegate  their  sovereignty  to  State  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
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protecting  them — their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  properties — and  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  within  the  community. 

Our  ideal  is  the  democratic  State.  The  State  we  want  to  live  in  is 
one  which  can  guarantee  us  maximum  individual  liberty,  maximum 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  maximum  freedom 
of  communication,  enjoyment  of  scientific  progress  and  material 
wealth.  We  want  the  State  to  restrict  and  control  these  individual 
freedoms  only  to  the  extent  to  which  innumerable  free  individual 
actions  interfere  with  each  other  and  make  necessary  regulation  of 
the  interdependence  of  individuals  within  a  society — a  legal  order. 
Throughout  the  whole  nineteenth  century,  such  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  democratic  nations  toward  greater  wealth  and  more 
individual  freedom. 

But  this  development  reached  its  zenith  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  when  industrial  progress  began  to  overflow  and 
undermine  the  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century  nation-State.  In 
order  to  reinforce  the  structure,  in  every  one  of  the  nation-State  units, 
artificial  measures  had  to  be  taken  on  a  scale  that  could  only  be  un- 
dertaken by  governments.  A  development  started  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  led  to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  individual 
liberty. 

In  some  countries,  like  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  this  change  was 
undertaken  openly  and  purposely  by  suppressing  individual  liberty, 
and  by  proclaiming  the  principle  that  salvation  lies  in  the  all-powerful 
totalitarian  nation-State,  endowed  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
very  lives  of  its  citizens. 

In  other  countries,  like  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
development  has  been  slow,  gradual,  and  against  our  will.  We  have 
continued  to  uphold  democratic  ideology,  but  little  by  little  we  have 
given  up  more  and  more  of  our  individual  liberty  to  strengthen  our 
respective  nation-States.  It  is  immaterial  which  parties  were  in  power 
and  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these  changes.  Right  and 
Left,  conservative,  liberal,  socialist,  capitalist,  and  communist  forces 
evolved  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  wide  of  the  mark  to  blame  any 
government  or  any  political  party  for  the  growing  centralization  of 
State  administration.  The  trend  is  irresistible.  Any  other  governments 
or  parties  in  power  would  have  been  forced  to  take  the  same  measures 
in  their  struggle  against  involvement  in  foreign  wars  with  other 
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nation-States,  and  in  their  fight  against  violent  social  conflicts  at  home. 

Under  the  double  threat  of  imminent  and  inescapable  war  as  pres- 
sure from  outside,  and  growing  social  conflicts,  economic  crises,  and 
unemployment  as  pressure  from  inside,  it  was  and  is  imperative  for 
each  nation  to  strengthen  its  State  by  instituting  or  expanding  military 
service,  by  accepting  higher  and  higher  taxation,  by  admitting  more 
and  more  interference  of  the  State  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

This  trend  seems  the  logical  result  of  the  present  conflict  between 
the  body  politic  and  the  body  economic  in  our  nation-States.  In  a 
world  which  industry  and  science  have  transformed  into  a  single  huge 
entity,  our  political  ideologies  and  superstitions  are  hindering  growth 
and  movement.  Violent  conflicts  between  nations  are  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  an  ineffective  and  inadequate  organization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  nations,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  escape  an- 
other and  another  world  war  so  long  as  we  do  not  recognize  the 
elementary  principles  and  mechanics  of  any  society. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  at  any  suggestion  of  a  world-wide  legal 
order  which  could  guarantee  mankind  freedom  from  war  for  many 
generations  to  come,  and  consequently  individual  liberty,  all  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  present  nation-State  snipe:  "Super-State!"  The  reality 
is  that  the  present  nation-State  has  become  a  super-State. 

It  is  this  nation-State  which  today  is  making  serfs  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  this  State  which,  to  protect  its  particular  vested  interests,  takes  away 
the  earnings  of  the  people  and  wastes  them  on  munitions,  in  the  con- 
stant fear  of  being  attacked  and  destroyed  by  some  other  nation- 
State.  It  is  this  State  which,  by  forcing  passports  and  visas  upon  us, 
does  not  allow  us  to  move  freely.  It  is  this  State,  wherever  it  exists, 
which  by  keeping  prices  high  through  artificial  regulations  and  tariffs, 
believing  that  every  State  must  be  economically  self-supporting,  does 
not  permit  its  citizens  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  is  this  State  which  interferes  more  and  more  with  our  every- 
day life,  and  tends  to  prescribe  every  minute  of  our  existence. 

This  is  the  "super-State"!  It  is  not  a  future  nightmare,  or  a  proposal 
we  can  freely  accept  or  reject.  We  are  living  within  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century.  We  are  entirely  within  its  orbit,  whether  in 
America,  in  England,  in  Russia  or  Argentina,  in  Portugal  or  Tur- 
key. 

And  we  shall  become  more  and  more  subject  to  this  all-powerful 
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super-State  if  our  supreme  goal  is  to  maintain  the  nation-State  struc- 
ture of  the  world.  Under  the  constant  threat  of  foreign  war,  and  under 
the  boiling  pressure  of  economic  problems,  insolvable  on  a  national 
basis,  we  are  forced  to  relinquish  our  liberties,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  nation-State,  because  in  final  analysis  our  tribalism,  our  "in-group 
drive,"  our  nationalism,  is  stronger  than  our  love  of  freedom  or  our 
economic  self-interest.  At  the  present  stage  of  industrialism,  the 
nation-States  can  maintain  themselves  in  one  way  only:  by  becoming 
super-States. 

The  super-State  which  we  all  dread  and  abhor  cannot  be  qualified 
by  the  territory  over  which  it  extends  or  by  the  number  of  citizens 
over  which  it  has  authority.  The  criterion  of  a  super-State  can  be  only 
the  degree  to  which  it  interferes  with  individual  liberties,  the  degree 
of  collective  control  it  imposes  on  its  citizens.  The  Italy  of  Mussolini 
in  1925  was  much  more  a  "super-State"  than  the  United  States  of  Cool- 
idge,  although  the  latter  was  twenty-five  times  larger.  Tiny  Latvia, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Ulmanis,  was  much  more  a  "super-State" 
than  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  covering  a  whole  continent. 

We  cannot  have  democracy  in  a  world  of  interdependent  sovereign 
nation-States,  because  democracy  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  nation-State  structure  strangulates  and  exterminates  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  that  sovereignty  which,  instead  of  being  vested 
in  institutions  of  the  community,  is  vested  in  sixty  or  seventy  separate 
sets  of  sovereign  nation-State  institutions.  In  such  a  system,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  each  group  tends  to  cancel  out  the  sovereignty  of  the 
others,  as  no  institution  of  any  one  group  can  ever  be  sovereign 
enough  to  protect  its  people  against  the  infringements  and  dangers 
emanating  from  the  fifty-nine  or  sixty-nine  different  sets  of  institu- 
tions in  the  other  sovereign  groups. 

Absolute  national  sovereignty,  as  incarnated  by  our  national  gov- 
ernments, could  operate  satisfactorily  only  in  a  condition  of  complete 
isolation.  Once  a  situation  exists  in  which  several  sovereign  nation- 
States  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  their  inevitably  growing  inter- 
dependence, their  ever  closer  relations,  completely  modify  the  pic- 
ture. In  a  world  of  sixty  or  seventy  sovereign  nation-States,  the  real 
sovereign  power  of  a  nation  to  determine — independently  from  influ- 
ences radiating  from  other  sovereign  nation-States — its  own  course 
and  its  own  actions  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  tendency  within 
such  an  interdependent  system  is  to  reduce  to  zero,  to  cancel  com- 
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pletely  and  to  annul,  any  real  sovereignty  or  self-determination  of  the 
conflicting  national  units. 

At  the  present  stage  of  industrial  development,  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom under  the  system  of  sovereign  nation-States.  This  system  is  in 
conflict  with  fundamental  democratic  principles,  and  jeopardizes  all 
our  cherished  individual  freedoms. 

As  the  sovereign  nation-States  cannot  prevent  war,  and  as  war  is 
becoming  an  indescribable  calamity  of  ever  longer  duration,  we  are 
periodically  called  upon  to  sacrifice  eveiything  for  sheer  survival. 

We  cannot  say  that  our  individual  freedom  is  guaranteed  if  every 
twenty  years  all  our  families  are  torn  apart  and  we  are  forced  to  go 
forth  to  kill  or  be  killed.  We  cannot  say  that  our  welfare  and  economic 
freedom  are  guaranteed  when  every  twenty  years  we  have  to  stop 
production  of  consumer  goods  and  waste  all  our  energies  and  re- 
sources in  the  manufacture  of  the  tools  of  war.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
have  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  when  every  twenty  years  condi- 
tions force  censorship  upon  us.  We  cannot  say  that  private  property 
is  guaranteed  if  every  twenty  years  gigantic  public  debts  and  inflation 
destroy  our  savings. 

Defenders  of  national  sovereignty  will  argue  that  all  these  restric- 
tions and  suppressions  of  individual  liberty  are  emergency  measures, 
necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
normal.  Of  course,  they  are  emergency  measures.  But  as  the  nation- 
State  structure,  far  from  being  able  to  prevent  war,  is  the  only  and 
ultimate  cause  of  the  recurrent  international  wars,  and  as  the  after- 
math of  each  of  these  international  wars  is  simultaneously  the  prelude 
to  the  next  violent  clash  between  the  nations,  eighty  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  lives  are  spent  in  times  of  "emergency."  Under  existing 
conditions,  periods  of  emergency  are  the  "normal"  and  not  the  "ab- 
normal." 

If  we  want  to  stick  to  the  obsolete  conception  of  nation-States, 
which  cannot  prevent  wars,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  worshipping  this 
false  goddess  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  individual  liberties,  for  the 
protection  of  which,  ironically,  the  sovereign  nation-States  were 
created. 

World  wars  such  as  have  been  twice  inflicted  on  this  generation 
cause  such  major  catastrophes,  are  so  horribly  costly  in  human  life 
and  material  wealth,  that  before  all  else  we  must  solve  this  central 
problem  and  establish  freedom  from  fear.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
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that  unless  we  do  this  we  cannot  have  and  shall  not  have  any  of  the 
other  freedoms.  Within  a  nation-State,  as  within  a  cage,  freedom  of 
action,  individual  aspirations,  become  a  mockery. 

It  is  all  the  more  important  to  recognize  the  primordial  necessity  of 
a  universal  political  and  legal  order  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  that  we  can  solve  any  one  of  our  economic  or  social  prob- 
lems in  a  world  divided  into  scores  of  hermetically  sealed  national 
compartments.  The  interrelationship  and  interdependence  of  the  na- 
tions are  so  evident  and  so  compelling  that  whatever  happens  in  one 
country  immediately  and  directly  affects  the  internal  life  of  all  the 
other  countries. 

It  is  pathetic  to  watch  the  great  laboring  masses  of  common  men 
aspire  to  better  conditions,  higher  wages,  better  education,  more  lei- 
sure, better  housing,  more  medical  care  and  social  security,  while  they 
struggle  under  the  most  appalling  conditions.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  these  are  the  real  problems  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
men  and  women,  and  it  is  perfectly  comprehensible  that  the  ambi- 
tions and  desires  of  hundreds  of  millions  are  focused  on  these  issues. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  these  problems  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
national  matters,  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  national  govern- 
ments through  national  institutions,  makes  these  aspirations  unattain- 
able dreams.  In  themselves,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  reality.  Sci- 
entific and  technological  progress  has  brought  them  to  our  very  door. 
For  a  fraction  of  the  time,  money,  thought,  and  labor  wasted  on  inter- 
national wars,  social  and  economic  conditions  could  be  transformed 
beyond  recognition.  But  under  the  certain  threat  of  recurrent  wars,  all 
these  social  aspirations  of  the  people  are  being  indefinitely  postponed. 
Even  if,  in  one  country  or  other,  legislation  to  this  effect  is  enacted,  it 
will  be  crushed  and  buried  by  the  next  global  war,  like  mountain  huts 
by  an  avalanche. 

Full  employment  within  the  compartmented  political  structure  of 
sovereign  nation-States  is  either  a  myth  or  Fascism.  Economic  life  can 
develop  on  a  scale  to  provide  work  and  goods  for  all  only  within  a 
world  order  in  which  the  permanent  threat  of  war  between  sovereign 
nation-States  is  eliminated,  and  the  incentive  to  strengthen  the  nation- 
States  provided  by  the  constant  fear  of  being  attacked  and  destroyed 
is  replaced  by  the  security  that  a  legal  order  alone  creates.  Social  and 
economic  problems  are  essentially  problems  of  a  Copernican  world, 
insolvable  with  nation-centric  Ptolemaic  means.  .  . 
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No  matter  how  it  hurts  our  most  cherished  dogmas,  we  have  to 
realize  that  in  our  industrialized  world  the  greatest  threat  to  individ- 
ual liberty  is  the  ever  growing  power  of  the  national  super-State.  As  a 
direct  result  of  national  sovereignty,  we  are  living  today  in  the  worst 
kind  of  dependency  and  slavery.  The  rights  of  the  individual  and  hu- 
man liberty,  won  at  such  a  cost  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  the  overthrow  of  personal  absolutism,  are  more  or  less  lost 
again.  They  are  on  the  way  to  being  completely  lost  to  the  new  tyrant, 
the  nation-State. 


H.  G.  Wells 

TOWARDS  THE  WORLD-COMMONWEAL1 


Communities  have  been  held  together  in  the  past  and  are  still 
held  together  by  laws  and  moral  codes  systematized  upon  reli- 
gious ideas,  and  this  although  few  people  have  more  than  a 
superficial  apprehension  of  such  ideas.  Religion  in  its  completeness 
has  always  been  the  peculiarity  of  a  minority;  it  has  shaped  and  in- 
nervated communities  but  never  pervaded  diem  throughout.  But  its 
presence  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  collective  life.  Without  it 
morality  was  baseless  and  law  unjustifiable.  The  intermittent  disposi- 
tion of  most  human  beings  towards  some  sort  of  righteousness  beyond 
self-seeking  has  been  upheld,  as  some  sprawling  weak-jointed  climb- 
ing plant  may  be  upheld  on  a  trellis,  by  that  more  steadfast  minority 
of  sincere  and  devoted  persons.  It  is  these  latter  who  have  preserved 
disinterested  standards,  and  who  still  preserve  them;  who  have  been 
and  who  continue  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Religious  ideas  in  the  past  have  derived  from  the  most  diverse  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  origins  in  the  integrating  mind  of  man.  Specu- 
lative explanations,  metaphors  hardened  by  usage  into  quasi-factual 
statements,  fantasies  arising  out  of  germinating  and  suppressed  im- 
pulses, false  analogies,  parables  begotten  and  lit  by  flashes  of  spiritual 
insight,  traditions  misconceived  and  distorted,  dogmatic  excesses  in 
explicitness  evoked  by  the  irritation  of  contradictory  criticism,  the 
odd  compromises  of  theological  diplomatists,  the  craving  for  super- 
natural sanctions  and  vindications,  and  the  nightmare  creations  of 
fear,  that  haunting  shadow  of  all  conscious  life,  have  mingled  inex- 
tricably in  every  religious  fabric.  But  the  survival  value  of  a  religion 

1  From  "The  Open  Conspiracy:  Blue  Prints  for  a  World  Revolution,"  pub- 
lished in  1928.  (Copyright  1928  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  and 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. ) 
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to  a  community  has  lain  always  in  the  practical  assistance  it  afforded 
in  the  subordination  of  self  and  the  achievement  of  co-operative  loy- 
alties not  otherwise  obtainable.  No  community  seems  ever  to  have 
been  held  together  in  wholesome  and  vigorous  collective  life  by  "en- 
lightened self-interest"  alone.  Enlightened  self-interest  in  exceptional 
cases  and  under  slight  or  moderate  stresses  may  produce  enough 
simulated  disinterestedness  to  be  practically  undistinguishable  from 
public  virtue,  and  the  great  mass  of  lives  in  every  community  is  no 
doubt  kept  at  this  or  that  moral  level  and  in  this  or  that  form  of  be- 
havior, according  to  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  beliefs  that  hold 
that  community  together,  with  little  or  no  co-operating  force  in  the 
lives  themselves.  But  somewhere  and  effectively  in  that  community 
the  sustaining  beliefs  of  the  community  must  be  passionately  and  sin- 
cerely held  and  maintained.  A  community  where  binding  beliefs  have 
decayed  altogether  is  like  a  building  whose  mortar  has  been  changed 
to  sand.  It  may  stand  for  a  time,  but  it  stands  precariously.  .  . 

Now  as  the  modern  vision  of  life  has  grown  clear,  certain  vast  pos- 
sibilities and  certain  great  dangers  have  become  plain.  They  challenge 
mankind.  They  furnish  an  entirely  new  frame  and  setting  for  the 
moral  life.  In  the  fixed  and  limited  outlook  of  the  past,  practical  good 
works  took  the  form  mainly  of  palliative  measures  against  evils  that 
were  conceived  of  as  incurable;  the  religious  community  nursed  the 
sick,  fed  the  hungry,  provided  sanctuary  for  the  fugitive,  pleaded  with 
the  powerful  for  mercy.  It  did  not  dream  of  preventing  sickness,  fam- 
ine, or  tyranny.  Otherworldliness  was  its  ready  refuge  from  the  in- 
vincible evil  and  confusion  of  the  existing  scheme  of  things.  It  is  pos- 
sible now  to  imagine  an  order  in  human  affairs  from  which  these  evils 
have  been  largely  or  entirely  eliminated.  More  and  more  people  are 
coming  to  realize  that  such  an  order  is  a  material  possibility.  And  with 
the  realization  that  this  is  a  material  possibility,  we  can  no  longer 
be  content  with  a  field  of  good  deeds  and  right  action  restricted  to 
palliative  and  consolatory  activities.  Such  things  are  merely  "first  aid." 
The  religious  mind  grows  bolder  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It 
pushes  through  the  curtain  it  once  imagined  was  a  barrier.  It  appre- 
hends its  larger  obligations.  The  way  in  which  our  activities  conduce 
to  the  realization  of  that  conceivable  better  order  in  human  affairs 
becomes  the  new  criterion  of  conduct. 

The  realization  of  this  conceivable  better  order  involves  certain 
necessary  achievements.  It  is  impossible  for  any  clear-headed  person 
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to  suppose  that  the  ever  more  destructive  stupidities  of  war  can  be 
eliminated  from  human  affairs  until  some  common  political  control 
dominates  the  earth,  and  unless  certain  pressures  due  to  the  growth 
of  population,  due  to  the  enlarging  scope  of  human  operations,  or  due 
to  conflicting  standards  and  traditions  of  life,  are  disposed  of.  To 
avoid  the  positive  evils  of  war  and  to  attain  the  new  levels  of  prosper- 
ity and  power  that  now  come  into  view,  an  effective  world-control, 
not  merely  of  armed  force  but  of  the  production  and  main  movements 
of  staple  commodities  and  the  drift  and  expansion  of  population,  is 
required.  It  is  absurd  to  dream  of  peace  and  world-wide  progress 
without  that  much  control.  These  things  assured,  the  abilities  and 
energies  of  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  human  beings  could  be 
diverted  to  the  happy  activities  of  scientific  research  and  creative 
work,  with  an  ever  increasing  release  and  enlargement  of  human  pos- 
sibility. Such  a  forward  stride  in  human  life,  the  first  stride  in  a  mighty 
continuing  advance,  an  advance  to  which  no  limit  appears,  is  now 
materially  possible.  The  opportunity  is  offered  to  mankind.  But  there 
is  no  certainty,  no  material  necessity,  that  it  should  ever  be  taken.  It 
will  not  be  taken  by  mankind  inadvertently.  It  can  only  be  taken 
through  such  an  organization  of  will  and  energy  to  take  it  as  this 
world  has  never  seen  before. 

These  are  the  new  conditions  that  unfold  themselves  before  the 
more  alert  minds  of  our  generation,  and  which  will  presently  become 
the  general  mental  background,  as  the  modern  interpretations  of  the 
history  of  life  and  of  material  and  mental  possibilities  establish  them- 
selves. Evil  political,  social,  and  economic  usages  and  arrangements 
may  seem  obdurate  and  huge,  but  they  are  neither  permanent  nor 
uncontrollable.  They  can  be  controlled,  however,  only  by  an  effort 
more  powerful  and  determined  tiian  the  instincts  and  inertias  that 
sustain  them.  Religion,  modern  and  disillusioned,  has  for  its  outward 
task  to  set  itself  to  the  control  and  direction  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  life,  or  admit  itself  a  mere  drug  for  easing  discomfort.  Can 
it  or  can  it  not  synthesize  the  needed  effort  to  lift  mankind  out  of  our 
present  disorders,  dangers,  baseness,  frustrations,  and  futilities,  to  a 
phase  of  relative  security,  accumulating  knowledge,  systematic  and 
continuing  growth  in  power,  and  the  widespread  deep  happiness  of 
hopeful  and  increasing  life?  .  .  We  write  here  for  those  who  believe 
that  it  can,  and  who  do  already  grasp  the  implications  of  world  history 
and  contemporary  scientific  achievement. 
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What  are  the  new  forms  that  it  is  sought  to  impose  upon  human 
life,  and  how  are  they  to  be  evolved  from  or  imposed  upon  the  current 
forms?  And  against  what  passive  and  active  resistances  has  this  to  be 
done? 

There  can  be  no  pause  for  replacement  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Day 
must  follow  day,  and  the  common  activities  continue.  The  new  world 
as  a  going  concern  must  arise  out  of  the  old  as  a  going  concern. 

Now  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of  this  new  world  is  of  one 
politically,  socially,  and  economically  unified.  Within  that  frame  fall 
all  the  other  ideas  of  our  progressive  ambition.  To  this  end  a  small  but 
increasing  body  of  people  in  the  world  set  their  faces  and  seek  to 
direct  their  lives.  Still  more  at  present  apprehend  it  as  a  possibility  but 
do  not  dare  to  desire  it,  because  of  the  enormous  difficulties  that  in- 
tervene and  because  they  see  as  yet  no  intimations  of  a  way  through 
or  round  these  difficulties.  The  great  majority  of  human  beings  have 
still  to  see  the  human  adventure  as  one  whole;  they  are  obsessed  by 
the  air  of  permanence  and  finality  in  established  things;  they  accept 
current  reality  as  ultimate  reality.  They  take  the  world  as  they  find  it. 
But  here 'we  are  writing  for  the  modern-minded,  and  for  them  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  world  as  secure  and  satisfactory  until  there 
exists  a  single  world-commonweal,  preventing  war  and  controlling 
those  moral,  biological,  and  economic  forces  that  would  otherwise 
lead  to  wars. 

The  method  of  direction  of  such  a  world-commonweal  is  not  likely 
to  imitate  the  methods  of  existing  sovereign  States.  It  will  be  a  new 
sort  of  direction,  with  a  new  psychology.  There  will  be  little  need  for 
president  or  king  to  lead  the  marshalled  hosts  of  humanity,  for  where 
there  is  no  war  there  is  no  need  of  any  leader  to  lead  hosts  anywhere, 
and  in  a  polyglot  world  a  parliament  of  mankind  is  an  inconceivable 
instrument  of  government.  The  fundamental  organization  of  contem- 
porary States  is  still  plainly  military,  and  that  is  exactly  what  a  world 
organization  cannot  be.  Flags,  uniforms,  national  anthems,  patriotism 
sedulously  cultivated  in  church  and  school,  the  brag,  blare,  and  blus- 
ter of  our  competing  sovereignties,  belong  to  the  phase  of  develop- 
ment we  would  supersede.  The  reasonable  desire  of  all  of  us  is  that 
we  should  have  the  collective  affairs  of  the  world  managed  by  suit- 
ably equipped  groups  of  the  most  interested,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
people,  and  that  their  activities  should  be  subjected  to  a  free,  open, 
watchful  criticism,  restrained  from  making  spasmodic  interruptions 
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but  powerful  enough  to  modify  or  supersede  without  haste  or  delay 
whatever  is  weakening  or  unsatisfactory  in  the  general  direction. 

A  world  movement  for  the  supersession  or  enlargement  or  fusion  of 
existing  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  must  necessarily, 
as  it  grows,  draw  closer  and  closer  to  questions  of  practical  control.  It 
is  likely  in  its  growth  to  incorporate  many  active  public  servants  and 
many  industrial  and  financial  leaders  and  directors.  It  may  also  assim- 
ilate great  numbers  of  intelligent  workers.  As  its  activities  spread  it 
will  work  out  a  whole  system  of  special  methods  of  co-operation.  It 
will  learn  as  it  grows,  and  by  growing,  the  business  of  general  direc- 
tion and  how  to  develop  its  critical  function.  So  that  the  movement  we 
contemplate  will  by  its  very  nature  be  one  aiming  not  so  much  to  set 
up  a  world  direction  as  to  become  itself  a  world  direction;  and  the 
educational  and  militant  forms  of  its  opening  phase  will,  as  experience 
is  gained  and  power  and  responsibility  acquired,  evoke  step  by  step 
forms  of  administration  and  research  and  correction. 

The  modernization  of  the  religious  impulse  leads  us  straight  to  the 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  the  world-State  as  a  duty;  and  the 
close  consideration  of  the  necessary  organization  of  that  effort  will 
bring  the  reader  to  the  conclusion  that  a  movement  aiming  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  world-directorate,  however  restricted  that  move- 
ment may  be  at  first  in  numbers  and  power,  must  either  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  itself  developing  in  part  or  as  a  whole  into  a  world- 
directorate  and,  by  assimilation,  as  a  whole  into  a  modern  world- 
community,  or  admit  from  the  outset  the  futility,  the  spare-time  ama- 
teurishness, of  its  gestures.  .  . 

The  Open  Conspiracy  is  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  any  existing 
government.  The  Open  Conspiracy  is  a  creative  organizing  move- 
ment and  not  an  anarchistic  one.  It  does  not  want  to  destroy  existing 
controls  and  forms  of  human  association,  but  either  to  supersede  or  to 
amalgamate  them  into  a  common  world  directorate.  If  constitutions, 
parliaments,  and  kings  can  be  dealt  with  as  provisional  institutions, 
trustees  for  the  coming  of  age  of  the  world-commonweal,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  are  conducted  in  that  spirit,  the  Open  Conspiracy  makes 
no  attack  upon  them. 

But  most  governments  will  not  set  about  their  business  as  in  any 
way  provisional;  they  and  their  supporters  insist  upon  a  reverence  and 
an  obedience  which  repudiate  any  possibility  of  supersession.  What 
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should  be  an  instrument  becomes  a  divinity.  In  nearly  every  country 
of  the  world  there  is,  in  deference  to  the  pretended  necessities  of  a 
possible  war,  a  vast  degrading  and  dangerous  cultivation  of  loyalty 
and  mechanical  subservience  to  flags,  uniforms,  presidents,  and  kings. 
A  president  or  king  who  does  his  appointed  work  well  and  righteously 
is  entitled  to  as  much  subservience  as  a  bricklayer  who  does  his  work 
well  and  righteously,  and  to  no  more;  but  instead  there  is  a  sustained 
endeavor  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  an  idol  above  criticism  or  re- 
proach, and  the  organized  worship  of  flags  has  become,  with  changed 
conditions  of  intercourse  and  warfare,  an  entirely  evil  misdirection  of 
the  gregarious  impulses  of  our  race.  Emotion  and  sentimentality  are 
evoked  in  the  cause  of  disciplines  and  co-operations  that  could  quite 
easily  be  sustained,  and  that  are  better  sustained,  by  rational  convic- 
tion. 

The  Open  Conspiracy  is  necessarily  opposed  to  all  such  implacable 
loyalties,  and  still  more  so  to  the  aggressive  assertion  and  propaganda 
of  such  loyalties.  When  these  tilings  take  the  form  of  suppressing  rea- 
sonable criticism,  and  forbidding  even  the  suggestion  of  other  forms 
of  government,  they  become  plainly  antagonists  to  any  comprehen- 
sive project  for  human  welfare.  They  become  manifestly,  from  the 
wider  point  of  view,  seditious,  and  loyalty  to  "king  and  country"  passes 
into  plain  treason  to  mankind.  Almost  everywhere  at  present,  educa- 
tional activities  organize  barriers  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  there  are 
only  the  feeblest  attempts  at  any  counter-education  that  will  break  up 
these  barriers.  There  is  little  or  no  effort  to  restrain  the  aggressive  na- 
tionalist when  he  waves  his  flag  against  the  welfare  of  our  race,  or  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  world  from  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasms. 
And  this  last  is  as  true  now  of  the  American  system  as  it  is  of  any 
European  State. 

In  the  great  mass  of  the  modern  community  there  is  little  more  than 
a  favorable  acquiescence  in  patriotic  ideas  and  in  the  worship  of 
patriotic  symbols,  and  that  is  based  largely  on  such  training.  These 
things  are  not  necessary  things  for  the  generality  today.  A  change  of 
mental  direction  would  be  possible  for  the  majority  of  people  now 
without  any  violent  disorganization  of  their  intimate  lives,  or  any 
serious  social  or  economic  readjustments  for  them.  Mental  infection  in 
such  cases  could  be  countered  by  mental  sanitation.  A  majority  of 
people  in  Europe,  and  a  still  larger  majority  in  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  republics,  could  become  citizens  of  the  world 
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without  any  serious  hindrance  to  their  present  occupations,  and  with 
incalculably  vast  increase  of  their  present  security. 

But  there  remains  a  net  of  special  classes  in  every  community,  from 
kings  to  custom-house  officers,  far  more  deeply  involved  in  patriotism 
because  it  is  their  trade  and  their  source  of  honor,  and  prepared  in 
consequence  with  an  instinctive  resistance  to  any  re-orientation  of 
ideas  towards  a  broader  outlook.  In  the  case  of  such  people  no  mental 
sanitation  is  possible  without  dangerous  and  alarming  changes  in  their 
way  of  living.  For  the  majority  of  these  patriots  by  metier,  the  Open 
Conspiracy  unlocks  the  gates  leading  from  a  paradise  of  eminence, 
respect,  and  privilege,  and  motions  them  towards  an  outer  wilderness 
which  does  not  present  even  the  faintest  promise  of  a  congenial  and 
distinguished  life  for  them.  Nearly  everything  in  human  nature  will 
dispose  them  to  turn  away  from  these  gates  which  open  towards  the 
world-peace,  to  bang-to  and  lock  them  again  if  they  can,  and  to  grow 
thickets  as  speedily  as  possible  to  conceal  them  and  get  them  forgot- 
ten. The  suggestion  of  being  trustees  in  a  transition  will  seem  to  most 
of  such  people  only  the  camouflage  of  an  ultimate  degradation. 

From  such  classes  of  patriots  by  metier,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Open 
Conspiracy  can  expect  only  opposition.  It  may  detach  individuals 
from  them,  but  only  by  depriving  them  of  their  essential  class  loyal- 
ties and  characteristics.  The  class  as  a  class  will  remain  none  the  less 
antagonistic.  About  royal  courts  and  presidential  residences,  in  diplo- 
matic, consular,  military,  and  navy  circles,  and  wherever  people  wear 
titles  and  uniforms  and  enjoy  pride  and  precedences  based  on  exist- 
ing political  institutions,  there  will  be  the  completest  general  inability 
to  grasp  the  need  for  the  Open  Conspiracy.  These  people  and  their 
womenkind,  their  friends  and  connections,  their  servants  and  de- 
pendants, are  fortified  by  time-honored  traditions  of  social  usage,  of 
sentiment  and  romantic  prestige.  They  will  insist  that  they  are  reality 
and  Cosmopolis  a  dream.  Only  individuals  of  exceptional  imaginative 
liveliness,  rare  intellectual  power,  and  innate  moral  force  can  be  ex- 
pected to  break  away  from  the  anti-progressive  habits  such  class  con- 
ditions impose  upon  them. 

This  tangle  of  traditions  and  loyalties,  of  interested  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, of  privileged  classes  and  official  patriots,  this  complex  of 
human  beings  embodying  very  easy  and  natural  and  time-honored 
ideas  of  eternal  national  separation  and  unending  international  and 
class  conflict,  is  the  main  objective  of  the  Open  Conspiracy  in  its 
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opening  phase.  This  tangle  must  be  disentangled  as  the  Open  Con- 
spiracy advances;  and  until  it  is  largely  disentangled  and  cleared  up, 
that  Open  Conspiracy  cannot  become  very  much  more  than  a  desire 
and  a  project.  .  . 

This  scheme  to  thrust  forward  and  establish  a  human  control  over 
the  destinies  of  life,  and  liberate  it  from  its  present  dangers,  uncer- 
tainties, and  miseries,  is  offered  here  as  an  altogether  practicable  one, 
subject  only  to  one  qualification — that  sufficient  men  and  women  will 
be  willing  to  serve  it.  That  there  is  no  foretelling.  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  appearance  of  those  primary 
groups,  sustaining  and  spreading  its  fundamental  ideas.  Those  ideas 
have  to  become  the  mental  substratum  of  constructive  effort.  If  those 
ideas  can  find  sufficient  vigorous,  able,  and  devoted  people  for  their 
establishment,  the  rest  will  follow.  There  is  need  of  much  leadership, 
not  indeed  the  leadership  of  a  single  leader,  for  the  days  of  spiritual 
monarchies  are  over,  nor  for  the  leadership  of  exaggerated  figure- 
heads, but  for  the  energetic  initiatives  of  many  co-operating  personal- 
ities. I  will  not  speculate  where  these  leaders  are  now;  in  universities, 
in  laboratories,  in  studies,  in  factories,  in  mines,  in  technical  schools; 
but  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  they  will  come  to  the  call  of  our  mighty 
opportunities. 

For  my  generation,  the  role  of  John  the  Baptist  must  be  our  ex- 
treme ambition.  We  can  proclaim  and  make  evident  the  advent  of  a 
new  phase  of  human  faith  and  effort.  We  can  point  out  the  path  it  has 
been  our  lifework  to  discover.  We  have  struggled  through  the  thought 
and  bitter  experiences  of  our  time.  We  have  hammered  out  our  in- 
stinctive individualism  on  the  anvil  of  socialism;  we  have  witnessed 
the  apocalypse  of  the  Great  War;  we  have  been  misled,  we  have 
stumbled  through  depths  of  despair,  we  have  learnt.  "Here,"  we  say, 
"is  what  we  have  made  of  it  all.  Here  is  the  basis  for  a  new  world." 
In  the  few  years  remaining  to  us  we  can  hope  to  do  no  more  than 
that.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  set  your  feet  in  this  direction 
and  go  along  with  us  and  go  further.  Upon  you,  individually  and 
multitudinously,  the  future  rests.  Here  and  there  chance  may  correct 
and  supplement  the  efforts  of  our  race  and  save  us  from  the  full 
penalties  of  our  mistakes  and  negligencies;  but,  saving  the  impact  of 
some  unimagined  disaster  from  outer  space,  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  fate  of  life  upon  this  planet  lies  now  in  the  will  of  man. 
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As  we  contemplate  in  imagination  the  first  minute  spot  of  living 
jelly  that  crept  and  hungered  in  the  mud,  we  can  see  the  interplay  of 
its  necessities  and  its  powers  already  pushing  it  along  the  path  at  the 
end  of  which  we  stand.  Inherent  in  the  dot  of  magic  substance  that 
was  no  longer  mere  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
a  little  phosphorus,  was  the  capacity  to  combine  with  its  fellows  and 
to  profit  by  the  fellowship,  however  loose.  In  the  slow  process  of  time 
combination  brought  freedom  which,  just  like  ours,  was  freedom  to 
vary  and,  varying,  to  specialize.  So  in  time  great  States  of  cells  grew 
up,  their  individual  citizen  cells  specialized  to  the  finest  pitch, 
perfect  in  communion  with  one  another,  co-ordinate  in  all  their 
activities,  incorporated  with  the  State. 

These  new  and  splendid  organizations,  by  the  very  fact  of  giving 
freedom  to  the  individual  cells,  had  lost  it  themselves.  Still,  they 
retained  their  capacity  for  combination,  and  where  the  need  of 
freedom  was  greatest  they  found  it  again  in  a  new  combination  on  a 
bigger  scale.  Thus  again  was  obtained  freedom  to  vary,  to  specialize, 
to  react.  Over  the  world  fellowships  of  all  grades  and  almost  all  types 
of  creatures  sprang  up.  Specialization,  communion,  co-ordination 
again  appeared  on  the  new  plane.  It  was  as  if  Nature,  to  protect  her 
children  against  herself,  was  trying  to  crowd  as  much  living  matter 
into  one  unit  as  she  could.  She  had  failed  with  her  giant  lizards,  with 
the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon.  She  would  try  a  new  method  which 
should  dispense  with  gross  physical  aggregations,  but  should  minister 
to  the  same  needs  and  afford  the  same  powers.  The  body  should  be 
left  free,  the  mind  alone  should  be  incorporated  in  the  new  unit.  The 
non-material  nexus  proved  as  efficient  as  the  physical  one  had  been. 
The  fiock,  the  herd,  the  pack,  the  swarm,  new  creatures  all,  flourished 
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and  ranged  the  world.  Their  power  depended  on  the  capacity  for 
intercommunication  amongst  their  members  and  expanded  until  the 
limits  of  this  were  reached.  As  long  as  intercommunication  was 
limited  the  full  possibilities  of  the  new  experiment  were  concealed, 
but  at  length  appeared  a  creature  in  whom  this  capacity  could 
develop  indefinitely.  At  once  a  power  of  a  new  magnitude  was 
manifest.  Puny  as  were  his  individuals,  man's  capacity  for  communi- 
catioyi  soon  made  him  master  of  the  world.  The  very  quality,  however, 
which  gave  him  success  introduced  a  new  complication  of  his  fate. 
His  brain  power  allowed  him  to  speak  and  understand  and  so  to  com- 
municate and  combine  more  effectively  tlian  any  other  animal;  his 
brain  power  gave  him  individuality  and  egoism,  and  the  possibility 
of  varied  reaction  which  enabled  him  to  obey  the  voice  of  instinct 
after  the  fashion  of  his  own  heart.  All  combination  therefore  was 
irregular,  inco-ordinate,  and  only  very  slowly  progressive.  He  has 
even  at  times  wandered  into  blind  paths  where  the  possibility  of  pro- 
gressive combination  is  lost. 

Nevertheless  the  needs  and  capacities  that  were  at  work  in  the 
primeval  amceba  are  at  work  in  him.  In  his  very  flesh  and  bones  is  the 
impulse  towards  closer  and  closer  union  in  larger  and  larger  fellow- 
sliips.  Today  he  is  fighting  his  way  towards  that  goal,  fighting  for  the 
perfect  unit  which  Nature  has  so  long  foreshadowed,  in  which  there 
shall  be  a  complete  communion  of  its  members,  unobstructed  by 
egoism  or  hatred,  by  harshness  or  arrogance  or  the  wolfish  lust  for 
blood.  That  perfect  unit  will  be  a  new  creature,  recognizable  as  a 
s-ingle  entity;  to  its  million-minded  power  and  knoivledge  no  barrier 
will  be  insurmountable,  no  gulf  impassable,  no  task  too  great. 

Wilfred  Trotter  :  "Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War" 
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he  taught  for  a  few  years  at  Caen.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  became  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  in  1919.  He  died  in  1928.  His  most  important  work 
is  a  treatise  on  constitutional  law,  published  in  1911. 
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Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Italian  historian  and  sociologist.  Born  1871.  As  a 
young  man  he  entered  journalism  in  Milan,  but  before  long  turned  to 
teaching,  lecturing,  and  historical  writing.  In  the  latter  field  his  most 
notable  work  is  "The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome"  (1907-09).  For- 
saking Italy  for  Switzerland  after  Mussolini's  rise  to  power,  he  served  as 
professor  of  European  military  history  at  the  Institut  Universitaire  de 
Hautes  Etudes  Internationales  and  as  professor  of  modern  history  at  the 
University  of  Geneva.  He  has  lectured  on  Roman  history  at  the  College  de 
France,  as  well  as  at  numerous  educational  institutions  in  North  and  South 
America.  He  died  in  1942.  Among  his  miscellaneous  writings  are  "The 
Problems  of  Peace"  (1919)  and  "Peace  and  War"  (1933). 

Mary  Parker  Follett.  American  sociologist.  Bom  1868.  After  graduating 
with  highest  honors  from  Radcliffe  College,  she  studied  in  Paris  and  at 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England.  Returning  to  this  country,  she 
entered  actively  into  public  work  connected  with  vocational  guidance,  civic 
education,  community  centers,  minimum  wage  boards,  etc.,  later  specializ- 
ing more  closely  in  the  psychological  aspects  of  business  and  industrial 
management.  She  died  in  1933.  Of  her  five  published  works,  "Creative 
Experience"  (1924)  has  the  widest  appeal  and  importance. 

Carl  J.  Friedrich.  American  political  scientist.  Born  1901,  in  Leipzig, 
Germany.  In  1926,  four  years  after  coming  to  America,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Harvard  University  as  a  lecturer  on  government,  and  ten  years 
later  had  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in  that  subject.  Since  1938  he 
has  also  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion at  Harvard,  besides  serving  as  director  of  the  School  for  Overseas 
Administration  and  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council 
for  Democracy.  His  published  work  includes  "Responsible  Bureaucracy: 
A  Study  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Service"  (1932),  "Foreign  Policy  in  the  Making" 
(1938),  "Constitutional  Government  and  Democracy"  (1941),  and  "War: 
The  Causes,  Effects,  and  Control  of  International  Violence"  (1943). 

R.  G.  Hawtrey.  British  economist.  Born  1879.  He  entered  governmental 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Admiralty  Office  in  1903,  and  a  year  later 
was  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  where  since  1919  he  has  been  director  of 
financial  enquiries.  He  lectured  on  economics  at  Harvard  University,  1928- 
29;  and  has  served  two  terms  as  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society.  His  published  work  includes  "Currency  and  Credit"  (1919),  "Mone- 
tary Reconstruction"  (1923),  "The  Economic  Problem"  (1926),  "The  Gold 
Standard  in  Theory  and  Practice"  (1927),  "Trade  and  Credit"  (1929), 
"Capital  and  Employment"  (1937),  and  "Economic  Destiny"  (1944). 
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Gerrit  Jan  Heering.  Dutch  theologian  and  anti-militarist.  Born  1879. 
For  many  years  he  has  held  the  post  of  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Remonstrant  Seminary  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  has  also  served 
as  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Anti-Militarist  Ministers  and 
Clergymen.  Of  his  published  work,  only  "The  Fall  of  Christianity"  seems 
to  have  appeared  in  English  translation. 

L.  T.  Hobhouse.  British  philosopher  and  sociologist.  Born  1864.  He  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1887;  was  on  the  staff  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  1897-1902;  edited  The  Sociological  Review  for 
several  years;  and  was  secretary  of  the  Free  Trade  Union,  1903-5.  In  1907 
he  was  appointed  Martin  White  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
London,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1929.  His  published 
work  includes  "Mind  in  Evolution"  (1901),  "Democracy  and  Reaction" 
(1904),  "Morals  in  Evolution"  (1906),  "Principles  of  Sociology"  (1918-24), 
and  "Elements  of  Social  Justice"  (1921). 

J.  A.  Hobson.  British  economist  and  sociologist.  Born  1858.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  university  extension  lecturer  in  the  classics,  English  literature, 
and  economics  from  1880  to  1897;  thereafter,  until  his  death  in  1940,  he 
devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  writing.  A  disciple  of  Ruskin  and  an 
exponent  of  the  highest  liberal  traditions,  he  wielded  a  forceful  and  elo- 
quent pen  in  behalf  of  social  and  economic  justice.  The  long  list  of  his 
published  works,  from  "Problems  of  Poverty"  (1891)  to  "Confessions  of  an 
Economic  Heretic"  (1938),  includes  books  on  politics,  war,  internation- 
alism, imperialism,  etc.,  in  addition  to  many  sociological  and  economic 
studies. 

William  Ernest  Hocking.  American  philosopher  and  educator.  Born 
1873.  He  taught  for  sixteen  years  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
other  institutions  before  appointment  in  1920  to  the  Alvord  professorship 
of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity  at  Harvard  University, 
which  position  he  held  until  becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1943.  He  was 
Gifford  lecturer  at  Glasgow  University  in  1937-39,  and  Hibbert  lecturer  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  1938.  The  earliest  of  his  numerous 
books  is  "The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience"  (1912);  the  latest  is 
"America  in  the  New  World"  (1945). 

Johan  Huizinga.  Dutch  historian  and  humanist.  Born  1872.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  Groningen  from  1905  to  1915,  and  at 
the  University  of  Leyden  thereafter.  He  became  president  of  the  'letters 
section"  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  1929,  and  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  International  Committee  for  Intellectual  Cooperation  in  1935. 
Among  his  books  which  have  appeared  in  English  translation  are  "The 
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Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (1924),  "Erasmus"  (1924),  and  "America 
as  It  Lives  and  Thinks"  (1936). 

Aldous  Huxley.  British  novelist  and  essayist.  Born  1894.  He  entered 
London  journalism  in  1919  as  a  staff  writer  for  The  Athenseum,  later  be- 
coming drama  critic  of  The  Westminster  Gazette.  The  first  of  his  novels, 
"Chrome  Yellow,"  appeared  in  1921;  the  two  best  known  are  "Point 
Counter  Point"  (1928)  and  "Brave  New  World"  (1932).  Besides  several 
volumes  of  essays  and  short  studies,  his  non-fictional  work  includes  ex- 
cursions into  the  fields  of  biography,  poetry,  drama,  travel,  and  mystical 
philosophy.  He  now  lives  in  the  United  States. 

Julian  Huxley.  British  scientist  and  author.  Born  1887.  As  a  teacher  of 
biology,  he  has  held  posts  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1910-12;  Rice  In- 
stitute, Houston,  Texas,  1912-16;  New  College,  Oxford,  1920-26;  Royal 
Institution,  1926-29;  and  King's  College,  London,  1927-35.  He  was 
Romanes  lecturer  in  1943,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Scientific  Workers  and  the  Institute  of  Animal  Behavior,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Eugenics  Society,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  He  collaborated  with  H.  G.  and  G.  P.  Wells  in  writing  "The 
Science  of  Life"  (1929),  and  has  published  a  long  list  of  books  on  scientific, 
literary,  and  social  subjects. 

William  Ralph  Inge.  British  prelate  and  author.  Born  1860.  Beginning 
his  career  as  an  assistant  master  at  Eton  in  1884,  he  later  taught  or  preached 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere— until  1911,  when  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  much  dis- 
tinction until  his  retirement  in  1934.  He  has  been  lecturer  under  most  of 
the  prominent  religious  or  philosophical  foundations  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  including  the  Paddock  series  at  New  York  in  1906  and  the  Lyman 
Beecher  series  at  Yale  University  in  1925.  His  first  publication,  "Society  in 
Rome  under  the  Caesars"  ( 1886 ) ,  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  chiefly 
on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects  but  including  the  two  volumes  of 
"Outspoken  Essays"  (1919  and  1922)  by  which  he  is  most  popularly  known 
as  a  writer.  His  "Vale,"  an  autobiography,  appeared  in  1934. 

L.  P.  Jacks.  British  philosopher,  essayist,  and  editor.  Born  1860.  He 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke 
in  1887,  and  preached  for  some  fifteen  years  thereafter  in  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  in  1903,  and  principal  of  the  college  in  1915,  retaining  both  posi- 
tions until  1931.  He  has  edited  The  Hibbert  Journal  since  the  founding  of 
that  distinguished  quarterly  in  1902,  and  has  lectured  extensively  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  published  work  includes  the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  his 
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father-in-law,  Stopford  Brooke,  several  collections  of  essays,  and  numerous 

books  on  religion,  philosophy,  education,  etc. 

C.  E.  M.  Joad.  British  philosopher.  Born  1891.  He  was  in  governmental 
service  from  1914  to  1930,  first  under  the  Board  of  Trade  and  later  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor.  Since  1930  he  has  been  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  at  Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London. 
In  the  English  "Who's  Who"  he  is  described  as  a  "pacifist,  socialist,  femi- 
nist, rationalist."  Besides  a  long  list  of  books  on  philosophy,  religion,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  science,  and  politics,  he  has  written  a  not  altogether  complimen- 
tary volume  on  the  United  States,  entitled  "The  Babbitt  Warren"  (1927), 
and  "A  Belligerent  Autobiography"  (1933),  later  reissued  as  "The  Book  of 
Joad." 

Hugo  Krabbe.  Dutch  authority  on  constitutional  law.  Born  1857.  After  a 
decade  of  administrative  work  in  the  Netherlands  civil  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of  Groningen; 
then,  from  1908  until  his  retirement  in  1927,  he  held  a  similar  position 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Of  several  important  works  from  his  pen, 
only  "The  Modern  Idea  of  the  State"  seems  to  be  available  in  English 
translation. 

Harold  J.  Laski.  British  political  scientist  and  author.  Born  1893.  After 
graduating  with  honors  from  Oxford,  he  came  to  America  in  1914  and 
lectured  for  two  years  at  McGill  University  in  Canada,  then  for  four  years 
at  Harvard.  Returning  to  London,  he  became  associated  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  the  University  of  London,  where  since  1926  he 
has  been  professor  of  political  science.  He  has  also  held  important  posts 
with  various  official,  semi-official,  and  private  organizations,  including  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
and  he  has  continued  to  lecture  extensively  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Of  his  numerous  books,  half  a  dozen  have  to  do  with  the  modern  State; 
others  are  "A  Grammar  of  Politics"  (1925),  "An  Introduction  to  Politics" 
(1931),  "The  Rise  of  Liberalism"  (1936),  "The  American  Presidency" 
(1939),  and  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  Our  Time"  (1943). 

Vladimir  I.  Lenin.  Russian  statesman,  "father"  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Born  1870.  The  execution  of  an  older  brother,  accused 
of  participation  in  a  plot  against  Czar  Alexander  III,  drew  him  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  at  an  early  age;  and  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  where 
he  studied  law,  he  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Karl  Marx.  These  interests 
dominated  his  life  through  twenty  years  of  foreign  exile.  In  1917  he  was 
permitted  by  the  Germans  to  enter  Russia  during  the  first  revolution,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  regime  he  became  acknowledged  leader  of 
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the  Russian  revolutionary  government,  which  he  organized  and  conducted 
with  masterly  ability  until  his  death  in  1924.  His  published  works  in  Eng- 
lish translation  occupy  some  twenty-live  volumes. 

Max  Lerner.  American  political  scientist  and  journalist.  Born  1902,  in 
Russia,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1907.  After  working  for  several 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,"  he 
taught  and  lectured  at  various  institutions,  until  being  appointed  professor 
of  political  science  at  Williams  College  in  1938.  Five  years  later  he  resigned 
this  position  to  become  assistant  to  the  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer  on 
the  newspaper  PM.  He  is  the  author  of  "Ideas  Are  Weapons"  (1939), 
"Ideas  for  the  Ice  Age"  (1941),  "The  Mind  and  Faith  of  Justice  Holmes" 
(1943),  and  "Public  Journal"  (1945). 

Walter  Lippmann.  American  political  analyst  and  journalist.  Born  1889. 
He  became  an  editor  of  The  New  Republic  when  that  journal  was  founded 
in  1914,  and  a  few  years  later  was  secretary  of  an  organization  directed  by 
Colonel  E.  M.  House  to  prepare  data  for  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference. 
From  1921  to  1931  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World,  serving  as 
editor  for  the  last  two  years  of  that  period.  Since  1931  he  has  been  a  special 
writer  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  his  daily  comments  on  public 
affairs,  now  "syndicated"  throughout  the  country,  are  an  outstanding 
feature  of  contemporary  journalism.  His  many  books,  from  "A  Preface 
to  Politics"  (1913)  to  "United  States  War  Aims"  (1944),  deal  mostly  with 
political,  social,  and  economic  subjects. 

Lewis  L.  Lorwin.  American  political  economist.  Born  1883,  in  Russia,  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  early  childhood.  After  teaching  in  several 
universities  and  colleges,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Brookings  Institution  in 
Washington  for  ten  years,  1925-35.  He  served  on  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  1918-19;  as  economic  adviser  to  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva,  1935-39;  as  adviser  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  since 
1943;  and  in  numerous  other  similar  capacities.  He  founded  the  National 
Economic  and  Social  Planning  Association  in  1934,  and  the  Institute  of 
World  Economics  in  1941,  also  editing  the  latter  organization's  periodical, 
World  Economics.  The  first  of  his  many  published  works,  "The  Labor 
Movement  in  France,"  appeared  in  1912. 

R.  M.  MacIver.  Sociologist  and  political  scientist.  Born  1882,  in  Scotland. 
After  lecturing  for  several  years  at  Aberdeen  University,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  held  the  chair  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  from 
1915  to  1927,  then  joined  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  at  Columbia 
University,  where  he  later  became  Lieber  professor  of  political  philosophy 
and  sociology  and  (in  1941)  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology.  His 
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published  work  includes  "Community:  A  Sociological  Study"  (1917),  "Levi- 
athan and  the  People"  (1939),  "Social  Causation"  (1942),  and  "Toward  an 
Abiding  Peace"  (1943). 

Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Spanish  diplomatist,  publicist,  and  author.  Born 
1886.  He  began  his  career  as  a  mining  engineer,  but  at  the  age  of  thirty  left 
Spain  and  entered  journalism  in  London.  In  1921  he  joined  the  secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  League's  disarm- 
ament section  a  year  later.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Spanish  studies 
at  Oxford  University  in  1928.  After  the  fall  of  the  Primo  de  Rivera  dictator- 
ship in  Spain,  he  held  various  important  official  posts— as  a  member  of  the 
Cortes  (1931),  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1931),  chief 
Spanish  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  member  of  the  League 
Council  (1931-36),  Spanish  ambassador  to  France  (1932-34),  minister  of 
education  and  of  justice  in  tff£  Lerroux  Cabinet  (1934),  and  others.  He 
has  made  several  lecture  tours  in  the"  United  States.  His  numerous  books, 
written  with  almost  equal  facility  in  Spanish,  English,  and  French,  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subject-matter,  including  political  and  social  studies,  literary 
essays,  biography,  and  fiction. 

Everett  Dean  Martin.  American  sociologist.  Born  1880.  Ordained  as  a 
Congregational  minister  in  1907,  he  preached  in  the  Middle  West  for 
several  years.  In  1916  he  began  lecturing  on  social  philosophy  at  Peoples 
Institute  in  New  York,  and  six  years  later  became  director  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  from 
1919  to  1922,  and  director  of  Cooper  Union  Forum  in  New  York  from  19 IS 
to  1938,  serving  also  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Cooper  Union  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  of  this  term.  He  died  in  1941.  His  books  include  "The 
Behavior  of  Crowds"  (1920),  "The  Mystery  of  Religion"  (1924),  "The 
Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education"  (1926),  "Liberty"  (1930),  "Civilizing 
Ourselves"  (1932),  and  "Farewell  to  Revolution"  (1939). 

Edward  Mousley.  British  barrister  and  publicist.  Born  1886.  He  has 
served  in  various  official  capacities  of  a  legal  or  semi-legal  nature:  with 
the  judicial  department  of  Mesopotamia  (1919-20),  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Empire  delegation  to  the  Washington  Conference  (1921-22),  at  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1922  and  the  third  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
etc.  Besides  two  or  three  novels,  his  books  include  "The  Place  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  Jurisprudence,"  "An  Empire  View  of  the  Empire  Tangle," 
and  "A  British  Brief:  England's  Reparation  Victims  and  War  Debt." 

Lewis  Mumford.  American  author  and  lecturer.  Born  1895.  He  has  lec- 
tured extensively  in  this  country  and  abroad  on  architecture,  city  planning, 
and  the  arts  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
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civilization,  and  has  served  on  numerous  boards  and  agencies  in  these  as 
well  as  other  fields.  He  received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1932,  and 
was  professor  of  humanities  at  Stanford  University  in  1942-44.  His  most 
important  publications  are  a  critical  biography  of  Herman  Melville  (1929) 
and  three  related  studies  entitled  "Technics  and  Civilization"  (1934),  "The 
Culture  of  Cities"  (1938),  and  "The  Condition  of  Man"  (1944). 

Reinhold  Niebuhr.  American  clergyman  and  educator.  Born  1892.  Or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  1915,  he  occupied  a  Detroit 
pulpit  for  thirteen  years  thereafter,  and  then  joined  the  faculty  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  as  associate  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
Since  1930  he  has  been  professor  of  applied  Christianity  at  that  institution. 
He  also  edits  two  religious  periodicals,  and  is  active  as  a  lecturer,  magazine 
contributor,  etc.  His  published  work  includes  two  series  of  Gifford  lectures 
on  "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  which  appeared  early  in  the  present 
decade. 

Albert  Jay  Nock.  American  author  and  editor.  Born  1873.  For  a  time  in 
early  life  he  was  a  clergyman,  before  turning  to  journalism  and  independent 
writing.  After  a  brief  editorial  connection  with  The  Nation  (New  York), 
he  assisted  in  founding  The  Freeman  in  1920  and  conducted  this  brilliant 
weekly  until  its  demise  in  1924.  Much  of  his  life  before  and  after  this 
period  was  spent  abroad.  He  died  in  1945.  Besides  several  volumes  of 
essays,  his  published  work  includes  studies  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1926), 
Rabelais  (1929),  and  Henry  George  (1939),  "The  Theory  of  Education  in 
the  United  States"  (1932),  and  the  autobiographical  "Memoirs  of  a  Su- 
perfluous Man"  (1943). 

Franz  Oppenheimer.  German  sociologist  and  political  economist.  Born 
1864.  After  practicing  medicine  for  a  considerable  period,  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  economics  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1909,  advancing  eight 
years  later  to  a  professorship  in  that  institution.  From  1919  to  1929  he  was 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-Main.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  in  1943  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee  from  the  Hitler  terrorism  in  his  native  land,  working  for  a  time 
as  research  associate  at  the  University  of  California  and  on  the  editorial 
board  of  The  American  Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology.  His  most 
elaborate  published  work  is  the  "System  of  Sociology,"  in  eight  volumes. 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Spanish  philosopher,  publicist,  and  journalist. 
Born  1883.  He  taught  in  a  normal  college  for  a  time  before  appointment  in 
1908  to  the  chair  of  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Madrid.  Of  several 
periodicals  which  he  later  founded  and  edited,  the  Revista  de  Occidente 
(1923-35)  was  the  most  important.  Like  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  he  was  a 
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prominent  intellectual  leader  of  the  Spanish  republican  movement,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  after  Primo  de  Rivera's  downfall  in  1931.  With  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  he  fled  to  France,  and  later  became  a  voluntary  exile 
in  Argentina.  In  1941  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  Peru.  His  books  include  several  collec- 
tions of  essays,  and  studies  in  philosophy,  history,  literature,  art,  education, 
etc.,  the  three  latest  in  English  translation  being  "Toward  a  Philosophy  of 
History"  (1941),  "The  Mission  of  the  University"  (1944),  and  "Concord 
and  Liberty"  (1946). 

Emery  Reves.  Author  and  journalist.  Born  1904,  in  Hungary,  later  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  In  1930  he  founded,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted, a  cooperative  international  press  service  for  the  dissemination  of 
material  on  current  affairs.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1941,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  general  work.  In  addition  to  an  earlier  book  in  German 
on  Walter  Rathenau,  he  is  the  author  of  "A  Democratic  Manifesto"  (1942). 

Bertrand  Russell.  British  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  sociologist. 
Born  1872.  For  several  years  he  was  a  fellow  and  lecturer  on  mathematical 
logic  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  until  dismissed  for  his  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  World  War  I.  He  served  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Peking,  China,  in  1920;  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Parliament 
on  the  Labor  ticket  in  1922  and  1923;  with  his  wife  conducted  a  progressive 
school  for  young  children  in  1927-32;  and  succeeded  an  older  brother  to 
the  title  of  Earl  Russell  in  1931.  After  a  previous  visit  as  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  in  1914,  he  returned  to  America  in  1938  as  visiting 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  following 
year  held  the  same  position  at  the  University  of  California.  His  appoint- 
ment in  1940  as  William  James  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1941  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
aroused  hysterical  public  opposition  because  of  his  unorthodox  sex  views. 
Later  he  was  for  a  time  lecturer  on  the  history  of  culture  at  the  Barnes 
Foundation  in  Merion,  Pa.  A  "History  of  Western  Philosophy"  (1945)  is 
the  latest  of  his  many  books,  which  cover  a  remarkably  wide  range  of 
interests. 

Mariadas  Ruthnaswamy.  East  Indian  political  scientist  and  publicist. 
Born  1885.  After  graduation  from  an  English  university,  he  was  professor 
of  English  and  history  at  Baroda  College,  1913-18;  principal  and  professor 
of  history  and  politics  at  Pachayappa's  College,  Madras,  1918-27;  and 
principal  of  the  Law  College,  Madras,  1928-30.  He  has  also  served  as 
member  (1922-25)  and  president  (1925-26)  of  the  Madras  Legislative 
Council,  as  member  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  in  1927,  and  as 
vice-chancellor  of  Annamali  University  since  1942.  His  published  work 
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includes  "The  Political  Philosophy  of  Gandhi"  (1923),  "The  Political  Theory 
of  the  Government  of  India"  (1929),  and  "The  Relations  between  the  Indian 
States  and  the  Government  of  India"  (1930). 

Harry  Scherman.  American  economist  and  publisher.  Born  1887,  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  Most  of  his  active  career  has  been  spent  in  journalism, 
advertising  work,  and  publishing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  periodical 
articles  on  economic  subjects,  he  is  the  author  of  "The  Real  Danger  in  Our 
Gold"  (1940)  and  "The  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth"  (1942). 

Frederick  L.  Schuman.  American  political  scientist.  Born  1904.  At  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  1927  to  1936,  he  was  one  in  a  notable  group 
of  young  scholars  associated  with  Charles  E.  Merriam  in  the  political 
science  department.  In  1936  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Williams  College, 
where  he  has  been  Woodrow  Wilson  professor  of  government  since  1938, 
with  frequent  appearances  elsewhere  as  a  lecturer  on  international  rela- 
tions. His  books  include  "American  Foreign  Policy  toward  Russia  since 
1917"  (1928),  "The  Nazi  Dictatorship"  (1935),  "Europe  on  the  Eve"  (1939), 
"Night  over  Europe"  (1941),  "Design  for  Power"  (1942),  and  "Soviet 
Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad"  (1946). 

Wilfred  Trotter.  British  surgeon.  Born  1872.  After  five  years  of  minor 
work  in  London  University  College,  where  he  had  earlier  received  his 
medical  education,  he  became  a  permanent  staff-member  of  University 
College  Hospital  in  1906.  Though  he  returned  to  the  College  as  professor 
of  surgery  for  three  or  four  years  just  before  his  death  in  1939,  most  of  his 
later  life  was  given  te  the  independent  practice  of  surgery— a  field  in  which 
he  attained  the  highest  distinction,  becoming  "sergeant  surgeon"  t®  three 
successive  kings  of  England.  Except  for  "Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace 
and  War,"  the  only  book  bearing  his  name  is  a  posthumous  volume  of  "Col- 
lected Papers"  (1941),  consisting  mostly  of  addresses  before  various  medical 
bodies,  but  containing  one  important  general  essay  entitled  "Has  the  In- 
tellect a  Function?" 

Thorstein  Veblen.  American  economist  and  sociologist.  Bom  1857.  In 
1893  he  joined  the  political  economy  faculty  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  taught  until  1906,  acting  also  as  managing  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  for  most  of  the  period.  Later  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Stanford  University,  1906-9;  lecturer  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  1911-18;  and  teacher  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  New  York,  for  a  time  after  1918.  He  died  in  1929.  The 
earliest  of  his  books,  "The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class"  (1899),  is  also  the 
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best  known,  although  several  of  those  that  followed  hold  a  place  of  almost 

equal  prominence  in  American  economic  and  sociological  literature. 

Graham  Wallas.  British  sociologist  and  economist.  Born  1859.  In  early 
life  a  close  associate  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  Sidney  Webb  in  the  Fabian 
Society,  he  later  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  where  he  taught  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  made  several  lec- 
turing visits  to  the  United  States,  appearing  first  at  Harvard  University, 
then  as  Lowell  lecturer  in  Boston  and  as  Dodge  lecturer  at  Yale  University, 
and  finally  at  the  Institute  of  Politics,  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  died  in 
1932.  His  best-known  book,  "The  Great  Society"  (1914),  is  a  classic  in  its 
field,  as  is  also  the  earlier  "Human  Nature  in  Politics."  Other  of  his  writings 
are  a  "Life  of  Francis  Place"  (1897),  "Our  Social  Heritage"  (1921),  and 
"The  Art  of  Thought"  (1926). 

H.  G.  Wells.  British  novelist,  historian,  and  scientific  writer.  Born  1866. 
After  studying  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, he  taught  science  for  several  years,  then  turned  to  writing.  The  vein 
of  scientific  speculation  in  fiction  form,  which  he  was  to  exploit  so  long  and 
successfully,  was  opened  with  "The  Time  Machine"  in  1895.  Although  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  novelist,  his  "Outline  of  History"  (1920)  has  been  more 
widely  read  than  any  other  of  his  many  books.  This  and  two  later  works, 
"The  Science  of  Life"  (written  in  collaboration  with  his  son,  G.  P.  Wells, 
and  Julian  Huxley)  and  "The  Work,  Wealth,  and  Happiness  of  Mankind," 
provide  a  basic  educational  "library  in  little."  His  "Adventure  in  Auto- 
biography" (1934)  is  more  a  study  in  the  development  of  ideas  than  a 
record  of  events.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  fellow  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology.  He  died  in  1946. 

Leonard  S.  Woolf.  British  journalist  and  political  scientist.  Born  1880. 
After  several  years  of  governmental  service  in  Ceylon,  he  turned  to  journal- 
ism and  independent  writing.  He  was  editor  of  The  International  Review 
in  1919;  on  the  staff  of  The  Contemporary  Review  in  1920-21;  literary 
editor  of  The  Nation  (London)  from  1923  to  1930;  and  joint  editor  of  The 
Political  Quarterly  after  1931.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Whitley 
Council  in  1938,  and  has  been  active  in  both  the  Fabian  Society  and  the 
British  Labor  Party.  With  his  wife,  the  late  Virginia  Woolf,  he  founded  the 
Hogarth  Press  in  1917,  later  developing  it  into  an  active  publishing  busi- 
ness. Most  important  of  his  books  is  "After  the  Deluge,"  a  detailed  study 
of  modern  political  theory  and  practice,  of  which  two  volumes  (issued  in 
1931  and  1939)  have  so  far  appeared. 
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